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This volume within the EuroSLA Studies Series has been motivated by two 
fundamental reasons. Firstly, the assumption that applied linguistics research 
should first and foremost deal with topics of great social relevance, and, secondly, 
that it should also deal with topics of scientific relevance. Both ideas have led us 
to choose the theme ‘contexts of language acquisition’ as the topic around which 
the monograph would be constructed. 

The aim of this introduction is to set the scene and present the three contexts 
on focus in the monograph and justify this choice of topic within second lan- 
guage acquisition (SLA) research, the perspective taken in this volume. Starting 
with the latter, in the past two decades the examination of the effects of differ- 
ent contexts of acquisition has attracted the attention of researchers, based on 
the idea that “the study of SLA within and across various contexts of learning 
forces a broadening of our perspective of the different variables that affect and 
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impede acquisition in general" (Collentine & Freed 2004: 157). The authors con- 
tinue, "however, focusing on traditional metrics of acquisition such as grammat- 
ical development might not capture important gains by learners whose learning 
is not limited to the formal classroom (ibid: 158)". With reference to the social 
relevance of the topic, European multilingual policies in the past decades have 
been geared towards the objective of educating our young generations in order 
to meet the challenge of multilingualism (Coleman 2015; Pérez-Vidal 20152), ul- 
timately as an effect of "globalization and the push for internationalization [on 
campuses] across the globe" (Jackson 2013: 1). Indeed, the majority of European 
member states have embraced the recommendations made by the Council of Eu- 
rope, encapsulated in the well-known 1+2 formula, according to which European 
citizens should have democratic access to proficiency in their own language(s) 
plus two other languages. In order to reach such a goal, a couple of decades ago 
the Council of Europe put forward a series of key recommendations to member 
states: i) an earlier start in foreign language learning; ii) mobility (the European 
Action Scheme for the Mobility of University Students, ERASMUS, exchange 
programme was launched in 1987, and since then more than three million stu- 
dents have benefitted from it); and iii) bilingual education, whereby content sub- 
jects should be taught through a foreign language (Commission of the European 
Communities. 1995). The latter recommendation has given rise to a number of 
immersion programmes at primary, secondary and tertiary levels of education, 
in parallel to the existing elite international schools (see the Eurobarometer fig- 
ures and Wachter & Maiworm 2014, respectively). Such programmes are mostly 
taught through English, but also through French, German, Catalan, and other 
languages. Whether such learning contexts, which we have called ‘international 
classrooms' and include classrooms at home and abroad (Pérez-Vidal et al. 2017), 
are de facto conducive to language acquisition is a matter which indeed needs to 
be investigated. 

Against such a backdrop, this research monograph deals with the effects of 
different learning contexts mainly on adult, but also on adolescent learners' lan- 
guage acquisition. More specifically, it aims at comparing the effects of three 
learning contexts by examining how they change language learners' linguistic 
performance, and non-linguistic attributes, such as motivation, sense of iden- 
tity and affective factors, as has been suggested not only by Collentine (2004) 
mentioned above, but also by a number of other authors (to name but a few, Pel- 
legrino 2005; Dewaele 2007; Hernández 2010; Lasagabaster et al. 2014; Taguchi 
et al. 2016). 


1 Context effects in second language acquisition 


More specifically, the three contexts brought together in the monograph in- 
clude i) a conventional instructed second language acquisition (ISLA) context, in 
which learners receive formal instruction (FI) in English as a Foreign Language 
(EFL); ii) a study abroad (SA) context, which learners experience during mobility 
programmes, with the target language no longer being a foreign but a second lan- 
guage, learnt in a naturalistic context; iii) the immersion classroom, also known 
as an integrated content and language (ICL) setting, in which learners are taught 
content subjects through the medium of the target language - more often than 
not English, hence the term English-Medium Instruction (EMI), and possibly En- 
glish as a Lingua Franca (ELF) (Bjorkman 2013; House 2013). One last point needs 
to be made, concerning the issue of internationalisation, as is clearly stated in 
the title of the monograph:at any rate, the three contexts of acquisition on focus 
in this volume represent language/culture learning settings in which an interna- 
tional stance may be promoted in learners, as described below, in some cases also 
including the internationalization of the curriculum (Leask 2015). 

In the SLA tradition in which the different chapters contained in the volume 
are framed, the comparison across contexts has been established under the as- 
sumption that contexts vary in the “type of input received by the learner (implicit 
vs. explicit), the type of interaction required of the learner (meaning-focus vs. 
form-focused)” (Leonard & Shea 2017: 185), and, most importantly, the type of ex- 
posure to the target language, with variations in the amount of “input, output and 
interaction opportunities available to them” (Pérez-Vidal 2014b: 23). As the focus 
is on three different learning contexts - SA, EMI, and FI - we suggest that they can 
be understood as situated on a continuum in which the most “interaction-based”, 
with more favorable quantity and quality of input, would occur during a SA pe- 
riod. Second in order would be a semi-immersion context, as might take place 
EMI programmes, and the most “classroom-based” being FI in ISLA. Similarly, it 
is also along such a continuum, that these contexts make possible for learners to 
develop an attribute which Ushioda & Dórnyei (2012) refer to as an international 
stance. That is to say, learners have the opportunity to incorporate a new view 
of the world that integrates languages and cultures other than their own, often 
through the use of English as a lingua franca as a means of communication. 

Turning to the cognitive mechanisms made possible in different linguistic en- 
vironments or learning contexts, these have ultimately also been claimed to be 
different. DeKeyser (2007: 213) draws on skill acquisition theory, which distin- 
guishes three stages - declarative knowledge, procedural knowledge and autom- 
atization - to suggest that, “a stay abroad should be most conducive to the third 
stage. It can - at least for some learners - provide the amount of practice nec- 
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essary for the gradual reduction of reaction time, error rate, and interference 
with other tasks that characterize the automatization process". Similar cognitive 
perspectives might be applied to the classroom immersion context, on the as- 
sumption that it generates a ‘naturalistic’ academic context in which language is 
learnt through focusing on curricular content, one of the issues the monograph 
seeks to explore. 

As for the existing set of findings concerning how learners develop their target 
language abilities in ISLA, research has reached considerable consensus around 
some of the main issues by now, although some remain controversial, some 
barely examined, and some entirely unexplored. Let us now turn to a brief pre- 
sentation of current thinking. 

Instructed SLA investigates L2 learning or acquisition that occurs as a result 
of teaching (Loewen 2013: 2716). This field of research theoretically and empiri- 
cally aims to understand “how the systematic manipulation of the mechanisms 
for learning and/or the conditions under which they occur enable or facilitate 
development and acquisition of a [second] language" (Loewen 2015: 2). Formal 
instruction is a particular environment in instructed SLA that has been exten- 
sively researched for many decades. 

In 1998, Michael Long reviewed eleven studies that examined the effect of FI 
on the rate and success of L2 acquisition. Of the studies that were reviewed, six 
of them showed that FI helped, three indicated that the instruction was of no 
help, and two produced ambiguous results. Long (1983) claimed that instruction is 
beneficial to children and adults, to intermediate and advanced students, as well 
as in acquisition-rich and acquisition-poor environments. His final conclusion 
was that FI was more effective than "exposure-based" in L2 acquisition. These 
findings led researchers to ask whether instruction (FI) or exposure (SA, EMI, 
etc.) produced more rapid or higher levels of learning. 

Since Long's (1988) seminal review of the effects of FI, there have been a num- 
ber of studies of the effect of FI. For example, Norris & Ortega (2001) conducted 
a meta-analysis of the effects of L2 instruction. Their study used a systematic 
procedure for research synthesis and meta-analysis to summarize findings from 
experimental and quasi-experimental studies between 1980 and 1998 that investi- 
gated the effectiveness of L2 instruction. Through their meta-analysis, they found 
that the literature suggests that instructional treatments are quite effective. They 
went on to investigate how effective instruction was when compared to simple 
exposure and found that there was still a large effect observed in favor of in- 
structed learning. 


1 Context effects in second language acquisition 


Trenchs-Parera (2009) conducted a study on the effects of FI and SA as it re- 
lated to the acquisition of oral fluency. Her results found that although both con- 
texts have different effects on oral fluency and production, both of these contexts 
did have a positive effect. She went on to say that “the differences between these 
two contexts [FI and SA] may not fulfill the popular expectation that SA makes 
learners produce more native-like speech than does FI at all levels” (p. 382). While 
these results do indicate that FI can have a positive effect on L2 acquisition, they 
are unable to demonstrate that FI has learning effects that are conclusively more 
positive than those of more naturalistic environments. 

We now turn to the examination of the effects of SA, often contrasted with 
ISLA, and occasionally also with at-home immersion. SA research has gener- 
ated a wealth of studies, monographs, and handbooks on both sides of the At- 
lantic, starting in 1995 with Barbara Freed’s (1995) seminal publication, followed 
by, to name but a few, Collentine & Freed (2004); Pellegrino (2005); DuFon & 
Churchill (2006), DeKeyser (2007); Collentine (2009); Kinginger (2009); Jackson 
(2013); Llanes & Mufioz (2013); Regan et al. (2009); Mitchell et al. (2015); Pérez- 
Vidal (2014a; 2017),and Sanz & Morales-Front (2018). Two periods can be distin- 
guished in such research (Collentine 2009; Pérez-Vidal 2014). The first one was 
initiated by Freed's volume. In those years research mainly focused on the lin- 
guistic gains, or lack thereof, accrued with SA, with some attention paid to the 
impact of learner profiles and previous SA experiences (see for example, Brecht 
et al. 1995). Following that, new themes, besides linguistic impact, and new an- 
gles to approach them, have emerged throughout the second period. Following 
Collentine's (2009) tripartite distinction, such new themes include: (i) cognitive, 
psycholinguistic approaches looking into cognitive processing mechanisms dis- 
played while abroad; (ii) sociolinguistic approaches analyzing input and inter- 
action from a macro- and a micro-perspective; and, most centrally, (iii) socio- 
cultural approaches derived from a paradigm shift from a language-centric (i.e. 
etic) approach to a learner-centric (i.e. emic) one (Devlin 2014). As established in 
Pérez-Vidal (2017: 341), indeed, within the latter paradigm, and in order to focus 
on the learner and his/her immediate circumstances, SA research has recently 
begun to investigate non-linguistic individual differences which affect learning 
in such a context, "that is: (a) intercultural sensitivity and identity changes; (b) 
affects, such as foreign language anxiety (FLA) or willingness to communicate 
(WTC) and enjoyment; (c) social networks, particularly through the use of new 
technologies and social platforms, and their effect on linguistic practice". Now, 
as DeKeyser (2014: 313) emphasizes, “a picture is beginning to emerge of what 
language development typically takes place [during SA] and what the main fac- 
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tors are that determine the large amount of variation found from one study to 
another". 

Turning now to the positive effects of SA on learners' linguistic progress, in 
a nutshell, empirical studies paint a blurred picture. They seem to show that SA 
does not always result in greater success than FIin ISLA - some learners do man- 
age to make significant linguistic progress while abroad, while others do not 
(DeKeyser 2007; Collentine 2009; Llanes 2011; Pérez-Vidal 2015b; Sanz 2014). In 
fact, what such results seem to prove, is the notorious variation in amount of 
progress made, which has often been attributed to the variation in learners' abil- 
ity to avail themselves of the opportunities for practice that a SA context offers. 
These differences in turn are explained by learners' individual ability for self- 
regulation while abroad, as further discussed below Ushioda & Dórnyei (2012). 

Looking at progress in more detail, empirical research has repeatedly shown 
that oral production seems to be the winner, with effects on fluency being sig- 
nificantly positive after SA, (Towell & Bazergui 1996; Freed et al. 2004; Llanes & 
Muñoz 2009; Valls-Ferrer & Carles 2014). One interesting related finding has been 
made concerning the nature ofthe programmes (Beattie 2014): robust immersion 
programmes organized at home and including a substantial number of hours of 
academic work on the part of the learners can be as beneficial as a similar length 
of time spent abroad (i.e.Freed et al. 2004). In contrast to the results for fluency 
in oral production, results for grammatical accuracy and complexity have been 
mixed, with DeKeyser (1991) not finding much improvement, whereas Howard 
(2005) or Juan-Garau et al. (2014), to name but a few, report that progress is made 
after a period spent abroad. The other main area of improvement is pragmatics, 
in particular when associated with the use of formulaic routines, and perception 
and production of speech acts (see for a summary Pérez-Vidal & Shively forth- 
coming), and particularly when paired with pragmatics instruction. This takes 
us back to the key question of how the nature of the exchange programme can 
affect linguistic outcomes. More specifically, issues such as type of accommoda- 
tion, length of the stay, or initial level, have been found to significantly deter- 
mine linguistic and cultural development while abroad. Concerning initial level, 
Collentine (2009) stated that there should be a threshold level which learners 
must reach to benefit fully from the SA learning context. Once that level has 
been reached, most studies report better results for their respective lower level 
groups, confirming that the kind of practice most common while abroad, that is 
interaction in daily communication, mostly benefits the less advanced learners, 
while academic work done outside the classroom may benefit the most advanced 
ones (Kinginger 2009). As for type of accommodation, home-stays with families 
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have proved most beneficial An alternative option is with the so called family 
learning housing, where students reside with target language speakers of their 
own age, having signed a language pledge not to use any other language but 
the target language (Kinginger 2015). Length of stay also seems to be associated 
with advanced level learners, who may require longer periods to automatize the 
larger number of structures they have learnt at home than the lower level learn- 
ers (DeKeyser 2014). However, interestingly, shorter periods abroad, of less than 
one month, may also significantly benefit EFL learners’ fluency, accuracy and 
listening abilities (Llanes & Mufioz 2009). Three month periods may be more 
beneficial than six months (Lara et al. 2015). Listening has in fact clearly been 
shown to undergo significant progress while abroad (Beattie et al. 2014), as has 
reading (Dewey 2004). Writing and vocabulary have also been shown to signif- 
icantly benefit from SA (Sasaki 2007; Sasaki 2011; Barquin 2012; Zaytseva et al. 
2018). 

Regarding learners’ individual differences, age seems to play a role, as SA has 
been shown to be more beneficial for children than for adults in relative terms 
(Llanes & Mufioz 2013). Regarding aptitude, a certain level of working memory 
(Sunderman & Kroll 2009), phonological memory (O'Brien et al. (2007)) and pro- 
cessing speed (Taguchi 2008) seem to correlate with accurate L2 production, oral 
production and reception of pragmatic intentions, respectively. Finally, concern- 
ing the emotional variables underlying self-regulation during exchanges in the 
target language country, the expectation is that motivation will have a positive 
role and that anxiety, paired with the capacity for enjoyment, will as well. De- 
waele et al. (2015) have found that SA benefits emotional stability, self-confidence 
and resourcefulness. While identity goes through a process of repositioning, this 
process is not exempt from difficulties, which often conditions degree of contact 
with target language speakers while abroad. More willingness to communicate 
and less foreign language anxiety seem to obtain during SA (Dewaele & Wei 2013; 
Dewaele et al. 2015). 

Turning to the third type of context, although it is still in its infancy, immer- 
sion, the integration of content and language as an educational approach in pri- 
mary, secondary (CLIL) and tertiary levels (ICL), has also given rise to a sizeable 
number of research studies (such as for example: Admiraal et al. 2006; Dalton- 
Puffer 2008; Airey 2012; Cenoz et al. 2014). The integration of content and lan- 
guage in higher education (ICLHE) came to be recognized in its own right in 
2004, with the first conference examining this context, and has steadily grown 
to this day (Wilkinson 2004). 
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Findings from immersion and CLIL contexts, abundantly examined in the SLA 
literature, report that CLIL and immersion learners demonstrate language gains 
superior to learners who participate in FI alone, with equal or superior con- 
tent learning outcomes (Wesche & Skehan 2002; Genesee 2004; Jiménez Catalán 
& Iragui 2006; Seikkula-Leino 2007). Specifically, gains are reported in recep- 
tive skills, vocabulary, morphology, and fluency, whereas fewer gains have been 
observed according to syntax, writing, pronunciation and pragmatics (Dalton- 
Puffer 2008), although results may be mixed (Pérez-Vidal & Roquet 2014). Re- 
search on non-linguistic outcomes has found that CLIL learners seem to be more 
motivated, or that CLIL can maintain students' interests and change attitudes to- 
wards multilingualism. Moreover, students generally perceive CLIL participation 
as a positive experience (Lasagabaster & Sierra 2009). 

Turning now to adult education, the main focus of this monograph, a large 
body of research has been generated within the frame of ICLHE which is specif- 
ically interested in the widespread implementation of English-taught programs 
at mainly post graduate levels. This has come to be known as English medium 
instruction (EMI) which is characterized as a setting where English is used as a 
medium for instruction by, and for non-native English speakers in non-English 
speaking environments (Hellekjaer & Hellekjaer 2015). Researchers in this field 
have begun investigating the phenomenon from a wide variety of angles, for ex- 
ample by looking at the implementation and policy making end of the spectrum 
(Tudor 2007). What has been found is that the implementation of EMI must be 
carefully managed in order not to create tensions, considering the role of the 
first language, attitudes towards English, and the widespread effects of interna- 
tionalization, not only affecting faculty and students, but also governing bodies 
and administration (Doiz et al. 2014). Others report on beliefs, attitudes and chal- 
lenges from both the student/learner perspective and the faculty/institution's 
perspective. Findings show that stakeholders in EMI relate English instruction 
to internationalization very clearly, with some believing that one cannot exist 
without the other (Henry & Goddard 2015). This belief also proves to be a strong 
motivator for students to enroll in EMI courses (Margié & ZeZelié 2015), although 
the experience does not always meet their expectations regarding language im- 
provement and more support is often desired (Sert 2008). Finally, perhaps the 
least investigated aspect of EMI involves the assessment of outcomes measured 
in linguistic as well as non-linguistic terms. 

On the one hand there are investigations looking at non-linguistic effects from 
EMI participation (Gao 2008; González Ardeo 2016). Research shows that a grad- 
ual implementation supporting both faculty and students is the most effective 
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for maintaining and creating positive attitudes and motivation (Chen & Krak- 
low 2015). On the other hand, there are studies regarding the content learning 
implications of learning through a foreign language (Dafouz 2014). It has been 
argued that upon completion of a degree program there is no difference in con- 
tent knowledge (Dafouz E Camacho-Minano 2016). A few studies investigating 
language outcomes from such a context (Lei & Hu 2014; Ament & Pérez-Vidal 
2015; Ritcher 2017) show little evidence of language improvement from EMI par- 
ticipation. They also reveal that at this point there is simply not enough research 
to point to any clear conclusions. EMI is growing rapidly around the world and 
its close relationship with internationalization will ensure its continuance for 
time to come. What must be kept in mind is that, in order to properly implement, 
benefit from, and provide appropriate support to faculty and institutions offering 
EMI instruction, and maintain quality education, more research on this context 
must be carried out, specifically considering both linguistic and non-linguistic 
effects, which is precisely what this monograph aims to bring to light. 

However, to our knowledge, no publication exists which places the three con- 
texts along the continuum already mentioned, as suggested in Pérez-Vidal (2011; 
2014) with SA as ‘the most naturalistic’ context on one extreme, ISLA on the 
other, and ICL somewhere in between. The present monograph seeks to make a 
first attempt at filling such a gap, by including a number of studies analysing the 
effects of EMI, and another series of studies doing the same with SA, in contrast 
with ISLA. In such a comparison it is further assumed that EMI programmes are 
often experienced at the home institution either as an ‘international experience 
at home’ (internationalization at home), or as a preparation for the ‘real’ expe- 
rience of an SA period spent in the target language country, in which learners 
will most probably be expected to regularly attend academic courses. In such a 
circumstance, whatever the local language, quite probably some of the courses 
offered, if not all, will be EMI courses for international students, that is, they will 
be what we call ‘international classrooms’ (Coleman 2013; Leask 2015). 

The monograph will thus be organized around the two contexts, EMI and SA, 
on the understanding that their effects will be contrasted with those obtained 
in ISLA, when appropriate. Both linguistic and non-linguistic phenomena will 
be investigated, employing quantitative but also qualitative methods, indepen- 
dently or combined. Regarding target countries in the immersion programmes 
examined, they include data from Spain and Colombia. Of the SA programmes 
scrutinized, data include exchanges having the following destinations: England, 
Ireland, France, Germany and Spain, in Europe, but also Canada, the USA, China, 
Brazil and Australia. The EMI chapters deal with tertiary level language learners, 
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a section of the population which has received much less attention in research 
thus far, compared to secondary or primary learners, as mentioned above. Simi- 
larly, one SA chapter deals with adolescent learners, again a research population 
scarcely examined in such a context. 

As for the internal organization of the volume, following the introduction by 
the editors, the first chapters will deal with EMI contexts of acquisition, and the 
remaining ones with SA contexts. 

More specifically, we open up the monograph with four chapters devoted 
to the immersion context: three examine tertiary education data, and the last 
one primary and secondary. In Chapter 2, Dakota Thomas-Wilhelm and Carmen 
Pérez Vidal explore EMI in Catalonia, Spain, in contrast with ISLA, focusing on 
a syntactic phenomenon and its cognitive correlates, namely English countable 
and uncountable nouns. In Chapter 3, Jennifer Ament and Jülia Barón examine 
two EMI programmes with different intensity, also in Catalonia, looking into 
pragmatics, namely, the use of English discourse markers and their acquisition 
in the EMI context. Chapter 4, by Sofia Moratinos-Johnston, Maria Juan-Garau 
and Joana Salazar-Noguera, analyses a non-linguistic issue, that is, learners' lin- 
guistic self-confidence and perceived level of English according to the number of 
EMI subjects taken at university in the Balearic Islands, Spain. Chapter 5, by Is- 
abel Tejada-Sánchez and Carmen Pérez-Vidal, closes the set of chapters devoted 
to immersion, by investigating the complexity, accuracy and fluency of written 
productions by young EFL immersion learners in Colombia. 

Subsequently, the series of chapters on SA begins with Chapter 6, by Pilar 
Avello, which takes a fresh perspective and discusses the methodological intri- 
cacies associated with the measurement and analysis of pronunciation gains ob- 
tained during a sojourn abroad in an English-speaking country (England, Ireland, 
Canada, the USA, Australia). Chapter 7 by Victoria Monge and Angelica Carlet, 
contrasts ISLA and SA. These authors compare L2 phonological development, fol- 
lowing a three-month period in any of the above-mentioned English-speaking 
countries, while controlling for proficiency level, in an attempt to follow up on 
Mora's (2008) seminal study with a reverse design. In Chapter 8 Carmen del 
Rio, Maria Juan-Garau and Carmen Pérez-Vidal contrast the impact of a three- 
month SA period and FI at home, in the case of adolescent EFL learners, an age 
band which has received comparatively less attention than others, focusing on 
the learners' foreign accent and comprehensibility, as judged by a group of non- 
native listeners, with the objective of assessing progress, following Trofimovich 
& Isaacs (2012). Motivation, identity and international posture is the focus of 
Chapter 9, in which Leah Geoghegan compares tertiary level students spending 
a SA in an English-speaking country with those in Germany or France, using 
qualitative research tools in order to gain a more detailed picture of the role of 
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ELF in SA. After that, Chapter 10 by Iryna Pogorelova and Mireia Trenchs ex- 
plore intercultural adaptation during the experience of a SA period in different 
countries in Europe, but also in Canada, the USA, China, Brazil, and Australia. 
Finally, in Chapter 11 Ariadna Sanchez-Hernandez deals with acculturation and 
pragmatic learning by international students in the USA, to close the series of 
chapters dealing with SA. 
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The present study aims to explore the acquisition and mental representation of 
the countable and uncountable noun distinction in English as a foreign language 
(EFL) by two upper-intermediate Catalan/Spanish groups in two different learning 
contexts, formal instruction (FI) and English-Medium Instruction (EMI) (Coleman 
2006; Izumi 2013), in contrast with baseline native speaker data, and with an in- 
terest in crosslinguistic influence. The FI group receives fewer hours of exposure 
to EFL, 3 per week, but in return, instruction on the phenomenon under study. In 
contrast, the EMI group is immersed in EFL, receiving 15-20 hours per week in the 
classroom, but receives no instruction on the phenomenon in question. Data were 
collected by means of two experimental tasks: one grammaticality judgment task 
and one picture-decision task. The results show that, although there is no signif- 
icant difference between learning context overall, there are differences when the 
data are considered at the level of the noun-type. The lack of impact resulting from 
FI adds further evidence to the existing discussion related to explicit (FI) versus im- 
plicit (EMI) instructional contexts (Dafouz & Guerrini 2009; Pérez-Vidal 2009; 2011). 
In addition, these findings underscore the difficulty in the acquisition of countable 
and uncountable noun type distinctions at upper-intermediate levels. 
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1 Introduction 


At the intersection of semantics, syntax, and language acquisition is ongoing re- 
search about how semantics and syntax are related, and an extension of that is the 
question of how language learners acquire this relationship. Barner and Snedeker 
(2005: 42) pose a very important question: “how [does] the knowledge in one do- 
main facilitate [the] acquisition of knowledge in the other?” The relationship 
between countable and uncountable nouns is an exemplar of this relationship 
between semantics and syntax. This study focuses on how English as a Foreign 
language (EFL) learners from two different language acquisition contexts, For- 
mal Instruction (FI) and English-Medium Instruction (EMI), acquire countability 
distinctions in their target language using both behavioral and cognitive data, 
with a Grammaticality Judgment Test (GJT) and a Picture Decision Task (PDT), 
respectively (Chaudron 2003; Norris & Ortega 2003). The study presented in this 
chapter seeks to understand how EFL learners from each context comparatively 
recognize the countable/uncountable distinction and map it in their mental rep- 
resentations. 

The study was conducted at a Catalan university in Spain where most of the 
subjects are taught in either Spanish or Catalan. However, following a relatively 
recent trend in Europe, English has increasingly become a third or additional 
language of instruction. Indeed, the so-called university EMI programs, modeled 
on similar programs existing at lower stages of education, have become current 
practice. Wachter & Maiworm (2014) conducted a survey during the 2006/07 aca- 
demic year to determine the number of EMI programs in the European Higher 
Education Area. Through their survey, they were able to identify 2,389 programs 
that were taught though English. These findings are remarkable and even more 
so as the trend was confirmed by a subsequent survey showing that 6% of degrees 
in Europe take an EMI approach (Wachter & Maiworm 2014). 


2 Literature review 


Expressing quantity is something that is common in every language. Although 
it is more complex and developed in some languages than others, nouns, noun 
phrases, and quantifiers/quantification all have very specific positions and func- 
tions in language that allow us to refer to things in both the real and abstract 
worlds. As can be seen in Table 1, English has five main subclasses of nouns that 
can refer to objects and substances with physical existence (Leech & Svartvik 
1975): (1) proper, (2) countable, (3) object-uncountable, (4) substance-uncountable, 
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and (5) flexible. In the current study, we are only concerned with subclasses (2)- 


(5). 


Table 1: Noun subclasses in English 


(1) Proper (2) Countable (3) Object- (4) Substance- (5) Flexible 
uncountable uncountable 
Isee.. John “bottle furniture salt cake 
“the John the bottle the furniture the salt the cake 
*a John a bottle *a furniture *a salt a cake 
“some John “some bottle some furniture some salt some cake 
“Johns bottles “furnitures “salts cakes 


In English, countable nouns refer to countable items and carry the semantic 
feature of [+ CoUNT] (and presumably [+ NEAT]). On the contrary, uncountable 
nouns refer to non-countable items with the semantic feature [- cour, and 
may be [+ NEAT] or [- NEAT]. According to Landman (2011), a noun is [+ neat] if 
the interpretation of its structures does not have overlapping minimal building 
blocks (e.g. furniture is comprised of tables, chairs, sofas, whereas a collection of 
just tables would not be considered furniture), and a noun is [- NEAT] if it is com- 
prised of multiple and similar parts which overlap (e.g. salt is comprised of mul- 
tiple, and similar, grains of salt). On the basis of such a distinction, uncountable 
nouns are further divided into object-uncountable and substance-uncountable. 
Object-uncountable nouns are the nouns which are composed of objects (e.g. 
furniture, mail, luggage) and carry the semantic features [- COUNT, + NEAT], 
making them “neat” uncountable nouns since their interpretation does not have 
overlapping minimal building parts. On the other hand, substance-uncountable 
nouns (“messy” uncountable nouns) are those which have the semantic features 
[- COUNT, - NEAT] and are composed of substances (e.g. salt, toothpaste, milk), 
whose minimal building parts overlap. Lastly, flexible nouns are those which 
can be used as either countable [+ counT]or uncountable nouns [- couNT] (e.g. 
chocolate/chocolates). In this respect, it is important to note that in the present 
study, we follow Barner & Snedeker (2005) in positing that the interpretation of 
flexible nouns as one or the other is driven by the syntax in which they occur, i.e. 
in countable or uncountable syntactic constructions. This means that a flexible 
noun will be interpreted as either countable or uncountable given the context in 
which it appears. For example, if we compare the sentences I like chocolate and 
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She gave me two chocolates, the quantifier two in the latter sentence drives the 
interpretation of the flexible noun chocolate to being countable, while the use of 
the zero article, no quantifier, and singular form of the noun chocolate drives the 
interpretation to be substance-uncountable in I like chocolate, in the same way 
that salt is uncountable in the sentence I need salt for my fries. 

Spanish, Catalan and English largely overlap in the way they treat count- 
able and uncountable nouns. Indeed, in the three languages countable nouns 
(like chair) refer to countable items and mass-uncountable nouns (like water) 
denote non-countable items (Bruyne 1995; Wheeler et al. 1999; Butt & Benjamin 
2004). The important difference is that some nouns that are treated as object- 
uncountable in English (thus appearing in the singular only in this language), in 
Spanish and Catalan have both a singular and plural form, expressing two dif- 
ferent meanings. As can be seen in Tables 2 and 3, in Spanish or Catalan the 
singular form indicates an unspecified mass, while its plural refers to a plurality 
of objects; to express this meaning, English requires the addition of words that 
are countable elements. This is an important difference because one might expect 
that native speakers (NSs) of Spanish and Catalan might try to pluralize English 
uncountable nouns in trying to achieve the meaning that is similarly expressed 
in Spanish and Catalan. 


Table 2: Pluralizing Spanish uncountable nouns 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Spanish English Spanish English 
pan bread panes loaves of bread 
tostada toast tostadas pieces of toast 
equipaje luggage equipajes pieces of luggage 
basura garbage basuras bags of garbage 


In developmental research, many hypotheses have been discussed about how 
children are sensitive to syntactic information when acquiring nouns that refer 
to collections of things in English (Bloom & Keleman 1995). In the following para- 
graphs, we will describe the hypothesis put forth by Barner & Snedeker (2005) 
and argue for how it may also apply to foreign language acquisition. 

Barner & Snedeker (2005) presented adults and 4-year old children with pic- 
tures and actual scenes, respectively, and asked the question Who has more? 
One of the stimuli contained one or two large objects, the other three or six 
smaller objects, whose combined mass was clearly smaller than that of the for- 
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Table 3: Pluralizing Catalan uncountable nouns 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Catalan English Catalan English 
pa bread pans loaves of bread 
torrada toast torrades pieces of toast 
equipatge luggage equipatges pieces of luggage 
basura garbage basures bags of garbage 


mer object(s) (see Figure 3 for an example). All four classes of nouns addressed 
in the present study were tested, viz. countable, object-uncountable, substance- 
uncountable, and flexible. 

Results show that, quite expectedly, both children and adults base their judg- 
ments on volume, or mass, for substance-uncountable nouns (e.g. a large chunk 
of toothpaste is perceived as being ‘more’ than three small ones), and on number 
for countable nouns (e.g. three or six small shoes are interpreted as ‘more shoes’ 
than one or two big ones). The crucial finding was that both children and adults 
use number rather than mass in their judgments of object-uncountable nouns. 
Thus, three small chairs and three small tables are seen as being ‘more furniture’ 
than a big table with a big chair. It thus seems that the inherent semantics of a 
word/concept like furniture (which denotes a set of individual objects) overrides 
the lexico-syntactic constraints posed by a given language like English, which 
treats it as an uncountable noun like water. 

However, syntax does play a role in the case of flexible nouns, like string. Here, 
a plural syntactic context like Who has more strings? causes most participants to 
choose the picture with several small pieces of string, whereas a singular syntac- 
tic context like Who has more string? led to choosing the picture with one long 
piece of string. 

Thus, ‘individuation’, i.e. the interpretation of a term as referring to an indi- 
vidual or a collection of individuals, can have at least three sources: inherent 
semantics, or world knowledge (the fact that furniture or silverware represent, 
in the real world, a collection of objects); lexical features (the fact that, at least 
in English, ‘furniture’ and ‘silverware’ are singular-only nouns); and syntactic 
context (e.g. the presence of quantifiers and plural morphology, in the case of 
flexible nouns). 
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3 Methodology 
These are the research questions addressed in the current study: 


RQ1. How do FI learners compare to EMI learners, and to NSs, in their ability 
to grammatically recognize different countable/uncountable noun distinc- 
tions? 


RQ2. Are participants’ judgments about quantity based on linguistic knowledge 
or non-linguistic world knowledge, and is there any difference in this re- 
gard among FI and EMI learners and native English speakers? 


3.1 Participants 


A total of 57 participants completed the two experiments included in this study 
in order to address our two research questions. Of the 57 participants, 33 were 
undergraduates completing language-specialty degrees (FI group) and 24 were 
undergraduates studying business-related degrees through English (EMI group). 
These two groups were chosen because the FI undergraduates received explicit 
instruction in the English language, while the EMI only received implicit instruc- 
tion since the content of their courses was taught through the medium of English. 
All participants were Spanish/Catalan simultaneous bilinguals from a public uni- 
versity in Catalonia, Spain. All participants were controlled for their level of En- 
glish, on the basis of the Cambridge Online Placement Test of English. The group 
represented a relatively homogeneous population having an intermediate level, 
that is a B.1.2 according to the Common European Framework of Reference. How- 
ever, results from this test revealed that the FI group had a relatively lower level 
(M = 17.55, SD = 3.80) than the EMI group (M = 18.38, SD = 0.57). As can be seen 
by the standard deviations, the FI group had considerable variation in level. An 
independent samples t-test found that there was no significant difference in the 
English test scores for EMI and FI contexts (1(34) = -1.235, p = .225). 

In terms of targetlanguage exposure, there are two main differences between 
the EMI and the FI group. Firstly, the students receiving EMI received more hours 
per week of English language exposure than the FI group. The EMI group was 
receiving all of their degree classes, at the time of the study, via EMI, which 
involved between 15-20 hours per week, according to the academic term. In con- 
trast, the FI group only had a handful of classes that used English, for about 
three hours per week. Secondly, the FI class hours, as already mentioned, dealt 
with grammar and linguistics, and, most importantly, included instruction on 
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the phenomenon in focus in this chapter, as part of their established syllabus. 
Such instruction was not extensive: it included one two-hour session and some 
homework practice amounting to another two hours, hence four hours in total. 
In contrast, the EMI instructional context had no explicit grammar instruction 
or attention to form and no specific training on countability. In other words, the 
language and grammar practice that students may obtain in this instructional 
environment is implicit, which, on its own, is not considered to lead to the same 
amount of progress as the combination of explicit and implicit teaching condi- 
tions (Ellis 2010). In sum, our groups show an interesting contrast: the EMI has 
more contact hours than the FI (15-20 hours vs. 3 hours per week); the FI has 
explicit instruction on countability, which EMI does not have. 

A control group (n = 26) was also recruited and established for baseline data 
for the study. These NSs came from various English-speaking countries, speaking 
different world Englishes: American English (n = 18), Canadian English (n = 4), 
British English (n = 3), and Australian English (n = 1). 


3.2 Data collection instruments and procedure 


The data collection was carried out by means of two instruments: a Grammati- 
cality Judgment Task (GJT), administered only in English (Experiment 1), and a 
Picture Decision Task (PDT) that was administered in English, Spanish, and Cata- 
lan (Experiment 2), respectively. Regarding ROL. the GJT was chosen to provide 
insight into the participants' explicit knowledge of the grammaticality of count- 
able, uncountable, and flexible nouns in different syntactic contexts. Regarding 
RQ2, a PDT was chosen following the work by Barner & Snedeker (2005). 

GJTs have been used extensively in second language acquisition research and 
have been determined to be reliable and valid instruments for gathering insight 
into participants' explicit knowledge of the grammaticality of noun types in dif- 
ferent syntactic contexts (e.g. Cowan & Hatasa 1994; Gass 1994; Cowart 1997; 
Ionin & Zyzik 2014, among others). In the present study, the GJT was adminis- 
tered in English only and consisted of 100 sentences which the participants had 
to individually rate based on whether each sentence sounded linguistically gram- 
matical to them. For each item, participants had to choose one of the following 
options: very natural — natural — not natural — not natural at all! Participants 


!In order to avoid forcing the non-native speakers (NNSs) of English to choose between two 
extreme options (very natural/not natural at all), we decided to include the intermediate val- 
ues natural and not natural, although the distinctions between very natural/natural and not 
natural/not natural at all were not taken into an account because of the decision to use a right- 
wrong approach for data analysis. 
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There are many furnitures to choose from. 
e very natural 
e natural 
e not natural 


e not natural at all 


Figure 1: A sample item from the GJT 


were required to give a judgment on each of the 100 items. A sample item from 
the GJT can be found in Figure 1. 

As can be seen in Figure 2, GJT target sentences were created based on the five 
different noun types (countable, object-uncountable, substance-uncountable, [- 
COUNT] flexible, and [+ count] flexible). After consulting specialists in both se- 
mantics and pragmatics of Spanish, Catalan, and English,” two crosslinguistic 
statuses were created. The nouns which acted and were used the same in all the 
languages were considered as the match condition, while those which differed 
between languages were considered the mismatch condition. The only category 
that consisted of mismatched tokens was object-uncountable. This created a total 
of five conditions. All items were presented in both grammatical and ungrammat- 
ical sentences. Overall, there were 50 experimental sentences and 50 fillers (25 
grammatical and 25 ungrammatical). 

Of the 50 experimental items, 27 were categorized as grammatical and 23 as 
ungrammatical. This imbalance was based on baseline data provided by the NSs, 
where 100% of the respondents accepted: The boss asked me to get him a coffee, 
as grammatically acceptable and 84.6% accepted I'll take two sugars in my tea 
as grammatically acceptable. For this reason, these two substance-uncountable 
nouns were considered as grammatically acceptable while the other substance- 
uncountable tokens that had the plural -s were coded as ungrammatical. In any 
case, these sentences were excluded from subsequent data analysis. All 100 items 
in the GJT and their answers were programmed into Qualtrics and randomized 
using the Qualtrics function for advanced randomization. One item was pre- 
sented at a time. The task took the participants approximately 15 minutes to 
complete. 


?Upon consulting with specialists in both semantics and pragmatics of Spanish, Catalan, and 
English, which allowed us to determine the crosslinguistic status, two conditions were created 
in order to devise the tokens for testing. 
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Crosslinguistic 


Noun type # Grammaticality Example 
status 
; You have 
4 grammatical 
many books. 
Countable match + 
There is a lot of 
4 ungrammatical — 
8 book on the table. 
: I like salt 
7 grammatical 
on my potatoes. 
Substance- 
— match 4 
unountable 
" tical The salts are 
ungrammatical — 
8 on the table. 
1 That cutler 
4 grammatical . pitt 
is beautiful. 
match 
y These cutleries 
4 ungrammatical — 
are from Italy. 
Object- 
uncountable I had quite 
-—— 4 grammatical a bit of toast 
for breakfast. 
— mismatch 4 
She will have 
— 4 ungrammatical — two toasts with 
her breakfast. 
. ohn put three 
4 grammatical John p 
i cakes on the counter. 
Flexible 
— match + 
[+counrT] . 
; There is much 
4 ungrammatical — 
cakes leftover. 
e ohn likes to 
4 grammatical J 
i eat cake. 
Flexible 
— — match 4 
[-couNr] . 
; There is many 
4 ungrammatical — 


cake on the table. 


Figure 2: Conditions for items in the GJT 
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For scoring in the case of the grammatical items, a right-wrong approach was 
taken. When coding the options that were available to participants during the 
AJT, a participant was awarded +2 points for answering very natural, +1 point 
for natural, -1 point for not natural, and -2 points for answering not natural at all 
for grammatical items and the inverse of the point system was used for scoring 
the ungrammatical items. If an answer was left blank, it was coded with an X to be 
excluded from data analysis. As already mentioned, the responses of very natural 
and natural were bundled together, as well as not natural and not natural at all, 
meaning that two scores of +2 carried that same weight as two scores of +1, which 
were later calculated into percentages of accuracy based on the grammaticality 
of the sentences. Mean percentages of accuracy were calculated with respect to 
the different conditions and classes. These were then made into percentages of 
accuracy for grammatical and ungrammatical items. The percentages of accuracy 
were used for the data analysis. 

The second data collection instrument was the PDT, which was administered 
in English. This instrument provided information on quantificational judgments 
of countable/uncountable nouns by the participants. Modeled after the experi- 
ment by Barner & Snedeker (2005), this task sought to elicit quantity judgments 
(the choice of multiple items over a single item) of countable and uncountable 
nouns by non-native speakers (NNSs) of English belonging to the FI or EMI con- 
ditions, and compare those judgments to English NSs. Following the research 
conducted by Barner & Snedeker (2005), of particular interest was whether they 
would treat object-uncountable, such as furniture and luggage, and flexible nouns 
(e.g. cake, string, chocolate) presented in [+couNT] syntax, as quantifying over 
individuals, or whether they would treat them as substance-uncountable nouns 
(e.g. toothpaste, salt, pepper) and quantify by mass. This was an important sub- 
question because of the differences between Catalan, Spanish, and English in 
regard to some of these nouns. The instrument consisted of 24 items in English. 
A sample PDT item can be found in Figure 3. 

We administered a PDT in English to all groups, in which the following ques- 
tion was asked: Where is there more...? Upon seeing two pictures — one large 
item/group, or three small items/groups as shown in Figure 3 — this question 
forced participants to decide where there was more of that noun item. Although 
Barner & Snedeker (2005) posed the question Who has more...? in the framing of 
their experiment, the present study tested the question: Where is there more...?° 


"lt might be argued that this presentation may pose the participants with an ungrammatical 
sentence, for instance Where is there more books? We would like to emphasize here that we 
chose the use of the question Where is, and to not change is to are when presented with plural 
items, because in Spanish/Catalan, there is one word/verb form that accounts for both there is 
and there are. 
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Where is there more luggage? 


= $88 


Left 
Right 
| don't know. 


There is the same 


Figure 3: A sample item from the PDT 


We changed the question in order to provide the participants a linguistic form 
that had a similar structure throughout all three languages (e.g. English: Where 
are there more books? Spanish: ¿Dónde hay mas libros? Catalan: On hi ha més 
llibres?). This change in wording was made so that the data could be usable in 
another study that compared English, Spanish, and Catalan. Sample items and 
conditions for the PDT can be found in Table 4. The participants always chose 
from the answers: left — right — I don’t know — There is the same. As shown in 
Figure 3, the three small objects always showed a combined volume and surface 
area smaller than the large object. This allowed responses based on number to 
be distinguished from those based on mass or volume. 

Responses were rated by assigning a +1 if the picture with three small masses 
or items was chosen and a score of 0 if the picture of one large mass or item 
was chosen. A score of 0 was also assigned to They have the same responses and 
an X was assigned to I don’t know. The X scores were later excluded from data 
analysis. The scores were calculated and analyzed as percentages of individuation 
(e.g. total number of 1s divided by the total number of that noun type presented). 
In the PDT, as with the GJT, target sentences were created based on the five 
different noun types (countable, object-uncountable, substance-uncountable, [- 
COUNT] flexible, and [+ count] flexible). 

Prior to participating in data collection, the participants completed two pre- 
participation questionnaires: a biodata and language use questionnaire and a 
quick English test. These questionnaires were web-based for all participants and 
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Table 4: Conditions for items in the PDT 


Noun type * Crosslinguistic Example item 
status 
Countable 4 match Where is there more books? 
Substance-uncountable 4 match Where is there more salt? 
: match Where is there more art? 
Object-uncountable i : . 
mismatch Where is there more furniture? 
Flexible [+ COUNT] 4 match Where is there more cakes? 
Flexible [- count] 4 match Where is there more cake? 


administered via Qualtrics.* The NSs were sent the information via an email con- 
taining links to the experimental tasks, as well as a sociolinguistic survey. They 
were asked to complete the surveys within three weeks, and those who com- 
pleted all the tasks were included in the data analysis. NNS participants attended 
a data collection session in an on-campus computer lab during which they were 
administered the entire battery of instruments over the course of an hour and a 
half. The participants were offered a short break of 5-10 minutes between each 
of the data collection steps. 


4 Results and discussion 


4.1 Experiment 1 


Experiment 1 allows us to address RQ1, that is, how the FI group would com- 
pare to the EMI and to NSs of English in their ability to grammatically rec- 
ognize countable/uncountable noun distinctions, including object-uncountable 
noun, substance-uncountable nouns, and flexible noun types, and whether any 
influence from their two L1s would be revealed. In order to address this question, 
a series of one-way ANOVAs was run on the mean accuracy (scores out of 100) 
of the GJT with an alpha level set at 0.05. For the noun types tested, there was 
a statistically significant difference between groups as determined by one-way 
ANOVAs for countable nouns (F(2,80) = 23.085, p « .001), object-uncountable 
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nouns (F(2,80) = 96.938, p < .001), flexible [+ count] nouns (F(2,80) = 22.894, p 
< .001), and flexible [- count] nouns (F(2,80) = 18.619, p < .001). There was no 
statistical difference between groups for substance-uncountable nouns (F(2,80) 
= 1.806, p = .171). Average accuracy rates are presented in Table 5. 


Table 5: GJT sescriptive statistics 


Group Countable Object- Substance- Flexible Flexible 
nouns uncountable uncountable [+ COUNT] [- couNT] 
nouns nouns nouns nouns 
90.88 93.27 87.00 96.15 91.35 
NSs 
(n = 26) (9.05) (8.23) (15.15) (5.88) (9.20) 
83.71 46.97 80.30 75.76 71.59 
FI context 
(n = 33) (19.13) (11.49) (17.50) (17.10) (15.40) 
64.84 79.17 78.13 73.44 76.69 
EMI 
context 
(n = 24) (8.99) (18.26) (19.59) (13.45) (11.36) 


Looking at individual comparisons from a descriptive point of view, results of 
the GJT provided evidence that L2 English learners, from both the EMI and the 
FI, showed some difficulty in judging the grammaticality of constructions with 
countable and uncountable nouns in comparison to NSs of English. As visible in 
Table 5, the NSs performed with rates of accuracy nearly at ceiling across all the 
classes of nouns, with the exception of substance-uncountable nouns. All learner 
groups showed accuracy rates lower than those of the NS group in all categories. 
In Figure 4, it can be seen that the EMI participants performed, on average, lower 
than those in a FI context with the exception of object-uncountable nouns (e.g. 
They have such beautiful furniture in their house or There are many furnitures to 
choose from) and flexible nouns used in a [- couwT] context (e.g. John has some 
string in his bag). 

In order to test the significance of these differences among groups, post hoc 
tests using Tukey HSD were conducted. We will address each of the noun types 
individually. 

As for countable nouns (e.g. judging the grammaticality of There are six dogs 
playing in the park versus One third of the dog is in the garden), a Tukey HSD post 
hoc test revealed that the FI learners (M - 83.71, SD - 19.13) were significantly 
different (p < .001) from the EMI learners (M = 64.84, SD = 8.99). The FI learners 
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Figure 4: Profile plot of the participant groups’ performance on GJT 


were not significantly different from the NSs (M = 90.87, SD = 9.05, p = .131), while 
the EMI leaners were (p < .001). 

For object-uncountable nouns (e.g. They have such beautiful furniture in their 
house vs. There are many furnitures to choose from), the FI learners’ means of 
accuracy was below 50% (M = 46.97, SD = 11.49), which was much lower than the 
EMI learners (M = 79.17, SD = 18.26). A Tukey HSD post hoc analysis showed that 
this difference was significant with p < .001. When comparing the NNSs to NSs 
(M = 93.27, SD = 8.83), both learning contexts performed significantly lower (p < 
.001 for both groups). 

In regard to substance-uncountable nouns, the NSs performed lower than 90% 
overall (M = 87.00, SD = 15.15), and both NNS groups’ accuracy was quite close 
to this level. Thus, the difference with learner groups was not significant: p = 
.314 for the FI learners and p = .178 for the EMI learners. The FI learners were 
on average slightly more accurate (M = 80.30, SD = 17.50) than the EMI learner 
group (M = 78.13, SD = 19.59), although this difference was not significant (p = 
888). 
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The data concerning flexible nouns do not show any relevant differences be- 
tween the experimental groups. For flexible nouns presented with count syntax, 
henceforth flexible [+ count], the NS group performed at high rates of accuracy 
(M = 96.15, SD = 5.88). The EMI learners performed with the lowest mean accu- 
racy (M = 73.44, SD = 13.45), while the FI learners performed a little higher (M = 
75.76, SD = 17.10). The difference between the two experimental groups was not 
significant (p = .796), although they both performed significantly lower than the 
NSs (p < .001 for both groups). 

Flexible nouns presented in uncountable syntax, flexible [- couNT], present 
a different picture, with the EMI learners achieving slightly higher rates of ac- 
curacy (M = 76.69, SD = 11.36) than the FI learners (M = 71.59, SD = 15.40), al- 
though this difference was not significant (p = .291). The NSs achieved signifi- 
cantly higher rates of accuracy (M = 91.35, SD = 9.20) than both of the experi- 
mental groups (p < .001 for both groups). 

To summarize, the first research question explored the linguistic ability of both 
the FI and EMI experimental groups of NNSs in comparison to NSs in their abil- 
ity to recognize grammatical and ungrammatical uses of countable/uncountable 
noun distinctions in English. The results of the GJT provided evidence that the 
NNSs, both FI and EMI, showed some difficulty, although not significant in all 
noun types. In comparison to NSs, differences were significant in the case of 
countable nouns for the EMI group, for both groups in the case of object-uncount- 
ables, and non-significant for substance-uncountable and for flexible nouns in 
countable contexts. They were again significant for both groups for flexible nouns 
in uncountable contexts. 

When comparing learning contexts, the FI group performed significantly bet- 
ter than the EMI group with regard to countable nouns, while they performed 
only slightly higher with substance-uncountable nouns and flexible [+ couwr]. 
The EMI group did perform slightly better than the FI group with regard to object- 
uncountable nouns and flexible [- couNT] nouns. Thus, there was no clear trend 
favoring either FI or EMI. It must be remembered that the EMI group had around 
seven times more hours of exposure per week than the FI group (15/20 versus 
3, respectively), potentially including many contexts for using these classes of 
nouns. On the other hand, the FI group had received explicit instruction, and 
more precisely 4 hours, on countability issues. Consequently, it can be stated 
that the contrast between both groups in terms of quantity and quality of expo- 
sure also results in mixed, or asymmetric, comparative results. 
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4.2 Experiment 2 


Experiment 2 allows us to address RQ2: to what extent the judgments elicited 
with the PDT were based on linguistic or extra-linguistic knowledge and whether 
there are any differences among EMI and FI students and L1 English speakers. 

We will now look at the results of the PDT in English and compare the EMI 
learners to the FI learners and the NSs. Results will be reported as percentages 
of individuation based on English noun type. It should be borne in mind that an- 
swers were scored by awarding +1 point if the participant chose the picture with 
three small masses or items and a score of 0 if the picture chosen represented a 
large mass or item. To calculate percentages of individuation, the positive num- 
bers were added together and then divided by the total number of items in that 
category, which was always 4. In other words, if a participant chose the pic- 
ture of three small items for books, dogs, and doors, but not for windows, then 
they would receive a score of 3. That score was then divided by 4 to get a per- 
centage of individuation as 75%. One would predict lower percentages of indi- 
viduation for uncountable-substance and flexible [- couNT] items. For example, 
if a participant selected the picture of three small piles for cake, but the larger 
mass for paper, stone, and chocolate, then they would receive a score of 1 out 
of four. That would be converted into a percentage of individuation of 25%. In 
short, one would expect high percentages of individuation for countable, object- 
uncountable, and flexible [+ count] nouns since those nouns are countable and, 
therefore, refer to objects that can be individuated and low percentages of in- 
dividuation for substance-uncountable and flexible [- count] nouns since those 
nouns are uncountable and, therefore, refer to masses of substances. 

In order to address this research question, a series of one-way ANOVAs was 
run on the mean percentages of individuation (scores out of 100) of the PDT, 
with an alpha value set at 0.05. For the noun types tested, there was no statisti- 
cally significant difference between groups as determined by one-way ANOVA 
for countable nouns (F(2,80) = .029, p = .972), object-uncountable nouns (F(2,80) 
= 1.181, p = .312), or substance-uncountable nouns (F(2,80) = .189, p = .828). As for 
flexible nouns, there was no statistical difference found for flexible [+ couNT] 
nouns (F(2,80) = .115, p = .892) nor flexible [- couNT] nouns (F(2,80) = .078, p = 
.925). Individuation rates are provided in Table 6. 

Looking at individual comparisons from a descriptive point of view, results 
of the PDT provided evidence that L2 English learners, from both the EMI and 
the FI groups, showed very similar patterns of individuation (or qualificational 
judgments) to NSs of English. Table 6 shows the means of individuation for all 
the groups. 
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Table 6: PDT descriptive statistics 


Group Countable Object- Substance- Flexible Flexible 
nouns uncountable uncountable [+ count] [- COUNT] 
nouns nouns nouns nouns 
96.15 85.58 33.65 93.27 52.88 
NSs 
(n = 26) (15.32) (20.22) (42.98) (20.69) (42.03) 
96.21 76.52 27.27 91.67 56.82 
FI context 
(n = 33) (11.04) (25.72) (36.10) (18.40) (38.16) 
96.88 81.25 30.21 93.75 54.17 
EMI 
context 
(n = 24) (8.45) (20.19) (40.36) (11.06) (37.35) 


Given the very similar results, post hoc tests using Tukey HSD showed no 
statistical differences among groups, with all p values higher than .715 

These strong similarities among groups deserve some comments. The most 
striking, and perhaps unexpected, is that regarding object-uncountable nouns 
(e.g. Where is there more furniture?). English native speakers' individuation rate 
was the highest (M - 85.58), followed by EMI learners (M - 81.25) and FI learn- 
ers (M - 76.52). This means that, even though in English some nouns are un- 
countable only (e.g. luggage, which may be grammaticalized as countable in Cata- 
lan/Spanish, i.e. equipajes), judgments seem to be based in all cases on semantics 
(the mental representation of individual objects) rather than on grammar (the 
mass- vs. count-noun distinction). This provides further evidence for Barner & 
Snedeker's (2005) claim that, for object-uncountable nouns, English speakers rely 
more on semantics than on their language's grammar. 

Another rather unexpected finding was the proportion of participants who se- 
lected the individuating option for substance-uncountable nouns. Although all 
groups perceived these stimuli (such as water) to refer more to masses rather than 
to individuals, and thus tended to select the picture with the big object rather 
than the one with several small ones, about one third of the answers seemed to 
interpret some of the substance-uncountable nouns as being [+ INDIVIDUAL] (e.g. 
milk and water). This could be attributed to the fact that, in the PDT, the uncount- 
able substances which were liquid, appeared as "cups" of those substances and 
therefore might have been interpreted as [+ INDIVIDUAL]. 
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A similar phenomenon was observed for flexible nouns. While all three groups 
consistently interpreted flexible nouns in terms of individuation in [+ COUNT] 
syntactic contexts (e.g. Where is there more cakes?), in [- CoUNT] contexts (e.g. 
Where is there more cake?) about 50% of the responses individuated (e.g. chose 
the picture of three small cakes), while the other 50% did not individuate (e.g. 
chose the picture of one large cake). As with the substance-uncountable nouns, 
it is possible that the pictures that represented flexible nouns in the PDT did 
not provide appropriate interpretations of mass representations (e.g. a large cake 
instead of three small cakes). Thus, our experiment provides only partial evidence 
that syntax drives the individualized interpretation of flexible nouns presented 
in a [- COUNT] context, as was found by Barner & Snedeker (2005). 


5 Conclusions 


The present study evaluated the acquisition of English by Spanish/Catalan speak- 
ers from two different EFL learning contexts, conventional FI and EMI, to gauge 
their respective impact on learners’ target language abilities vis-a-vis countabil- 
ity. To do so, we followed Barner & Snedeker (2005), who used a similar PDT 
to investigate English-speaking children’s developmental patterns and adults’ 
representations of countable-uncountable noun semantics, in addition to a GJT 
based on 100 items. No previous studies have investigated this phenomenon in 
NNSs, specifically from a bilingual background, in different learning contexts, FI 
and EMI, and with a crosslinguistic perspective. 

Regarding RQ1, which looked into the EMI and FI participants’ ability to rec- 
ognize grammatical and ungrammatical uses of countable/uncountable noun dis- 
tinctions in English, the results of the GJT provided evidence that the NNSs of 
English showed some difficulty, although not significant in all noun types, with 
regards to the judgments of countable and uncountable noun distinctions when 
used in grammatical and ungrammatical contexts in comparison to the NSs, ir- 
respective of whether they were studying English in a FI or EMI context. Dif- 
ferences with NSs were significant in the case of countable nouns for the EMI 
group, in favor of the NSs, for both the FI and the EMI groups in the case of 
uncountable-objects, in favor of the NSs. Differences were non-significant for 
uncountable-substance and for flexible nouns in both countable and uncount- 
able contexts. There were no clear and consistent differences between the EMI 
and the FI groups, which shows that both programs seem to have similar effects 
on this dimension of language performance, despite their obvious difference as 
regards amount of input (15-20 vs. 3 hours per week) and instructional approach 
(implicit vs. explicit). 
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Regarding RQ2, which enquired into the participants' judgments of individ- 
uation for different noun types, results have shown a large amount of similar- 
ity across groups when comparing the PDT data collected from NSs and NNSs 
of English. Most importantly, the fact that English L2 learners had similar re- 
sponse patterns as NSs regarding object-uncountable nouns, which receive differ- 
ent grammatical encodings in English versus Catalan/Spanish, supports Barner 
& Snedeker's (2005) theory that mental representations of object-uncountable 
nouns do represent individual objects, and provide additional evidence that men- 
tal representations do not seem to differ across speakers of different languages, 
regardless of how each language encodes them in the grammar (as countable 
or uncountable nouns). Our results also agree with Barner & Snedeker's (2005) 
conclusion that flexible nouns are interpreted based on the syntactic context in 
which they occur, although in our data the difference between [+ cour) and [- 
COUNT] contexts was not as clear-cut as in their original experiments. 

This chapter and these conclusions do not come without consequences and 
limitations, though. We do believe that the presentation of the pictures makes 
the task to some extent unnatural, although this is true of many controlled ex- 
perimental conditions. We also believe that expanding the research to all levels of 
learners would give some better insight into the acquisition process of countable 
and uncountable nouns. 
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This study focuses on the effects of the context of learning on language acquisi- 
tion by comparing the production of discourse markers (DMs) in oral output of 
English-medium instruction (EMI) students (N - 7) with non-EMI students (N - 9). 
Data were elicited through an oral discourse completion task and a conversation 
task. Four types of DMs were identified: cognitive, interpersonal, structural and 
referential. Quantitative analysis reveals that EMI students tend to produce longer 
responses and more structural markers, as opposed to control students, who use 
more referential markers. A qualitative interpretation of the data suggests that the 
EMI participants mark their discourse for their own as well as for their interlocu- 
tor's benefit, specifically by using structural markers to ensure clear interpretation 
of utterances. The study further suggests that participation in an EMI program may 
lead to pragmatic benefits specifically in terms of the type and quality of DMs used, 
rather than of their frequency and overall variety. However, the study also indi- 
cates that this context alone may not be sufficient for the acquisition of all types 
of markers, and that there are many other factors at play in the acquisition of this 
pragmatic feature. 


1 Introduction 


This exploratory study examines the acquisition of discourse markers (DMs) in 
second language acquisition. The function of DMs as connectors in discourse 
makes them essential to smooth communication, as they facilitate the correct 
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interpretation of an utterance and express the speakers’ intentions (Ariel 1998). 
Despite the attested importance of these markers, DMs are seldom addressed in 
second language classroom instruction (Vellenga 2004). Thus, learners are left 
with the difficult task of, firstly, interpreting, and secondly, integrating them ef- 
fectively into their own speech. As this volume highlights, the context of learning 
plays an important role in second language acquisition, for it has been found that 
different contexts of learning foster the development of different language skills. 
General conclusions from research are that, for optimal language learning to oc- 
cur, participation in more than one context is desirable (Pérez-Vidal 2014b). More 
particularly, integrated content and language contexts, in which curricular sub- 
jects are taught through the medium of a second or foreign language, can lead 
to very positive outcomes in the domains of receptive skills, vocabulary, mor- 
phology, speaking, creativity, and motivation (Pérez-Cafiado 2012). Regarding 
pragmatics, research shows that integrated context and language classes provide 
opportunities for incidental pragmatic learning (Taguchi 2015). 


2 Literature review 


The rationale and motivation for the present study are that, firstly, there are 
scarce data regarding the acquisition of DMs by second language (L2) learners, 
despite their importance for successful communication. Secondly, the ever grow- 
ing importance of English-medium instruction (EMI) in Europe today has both 
social and political consequences. Thus, knowing more about language acquisi- 
tion in this setting can help inform higher education institutions across Europe 
regarding what types of linguistic gains can be expected from participation in 
EMI programs and what kind of language support is needed for students receiv- 
ing their education through EMI. The literature review consists of two parts: first, 
an overview of EMI will be provided to contextualize the present study. In the 
second part, DMs are identified and classified according to their functions, and 
studies examining their acquisition are discussed. 


2.1 English-medium instruction 
2.1.1 Policies 


While many factors have contributed to the rise of EMI across Europe, the Bolo- 
gna process was perhaps the most impactful (European Minister’s of Education 
1999). This large-scale policy change, which sought to encourage the mobility of 
students and faculty within Europe, had widespread effects on language policies 
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across the European Union. In efforts to become more competitive and attractive 
to both faculty and students from other countries, universities began to offer de- 
grees either partially or completely taught through languages other than the of- 
ficial language of the country, most notably English (Coleman 2006; Llurda et al. 
2013; Pérez-Vidal 2015). In fact, the number of EMI courses tripled from 1998 to 
2008 in Europe (Wachter & Maiworm 2008). The rapid implementation of EMI 
programs continues to rise to this day reaching nearly 6% of all programs offered 
in Europe (Smit & Dafouz 2012; Wachter & Maiworm 2014). 


2.1.2 Contextualization 


EMI can be defined as a context in which English is used as the language of in- 
struction, in tertiary education, in non-English speaking countries (Hellekjaer 
& Hellekjaer 2015). However, different regions and even individual universities 
have integrated EMI into their specific context in unique ways, thus making EMI 
somewhat of an umbrella term, for which specific realizations may differ across 
institutions. For instance, some regions have found it necessary to protect lo- 
cal languages, as was the case in the autonomous regions of Catalonia and the 
Basque Country in Spain. When introducing EMI programs in these two regions, 
the decision was made to implement trilingual policies with a view to protect 
and promote learning of regional languages (See Pérez-Vidal 2008; and Doiz et 
al. 2014). Similarly, Nordic countries question if there is perhaps an over-reliance 
on English in academic contexts, and steps are being taken to protect national 
languages in research and education (Nordic Council of Ministers. 2006). Thus, 
as demonstrated, program structure or intensity of EMI differs according to each 
community’s language needs. Some may have full EMI programs while others 
only a small percentage of EMI courses. Institutions differ as well according to 
what type of language support is offered to students, faculty and administration 
(regarding both English or national languages). Despite the differences in struc- 
ture, when a course is offered through EMI, there are also some constants, such 
as a strong focus on content and little attention or support offered to aid language 
learning. Although EMI courses are now widespread, there is scarce research on 
how they are implemented in practice; only a handful of studies have been con- 
ducted, which reveal that lecturers do not focus on language, and that they may 
feel uncomfortable correcting errors as they are often non-native speakers of En- 
glish themselves (Costa 2012). Lecturers are experts in their disciplinary fields 
and do not consider themselves language specialists; their aim, from their point 
of view, is therefore to educate students on their subject of expertise (Airey 2012; 
Unterberger 2012). 
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2.1.3 Research on EMI 


Within the European Union, a body of research on EMI from a second language 
acquisition perspective has begun to emerge. Much of such research has taken 
a qualitative approach, investigating such topics as lecturers’ and students’ atti- 
tudes and beliefs towards EMI (Kling 2013; Kuteeva & Airey 2014). These studies 
seek to inform policymakers, program creators, language teachers, and profes- 
sional development departments about how EMI is implemented in different 
institutions. Concerning content learning, research reveals that students find 
courses harder and the workload heavier when taught through English (Tazl 
2011) and that EMI is not perceived as equal to first language instruction in 
terms of content delivery (Sert 2008). It has also been reported across a wide 
variety of contexts that students expect language gains when participating in 
EMI programs (Pecorari et al. 2011; Gundermann 2014; Lueg & Lueg 2015; Margi¢ 
& Žeželić 2015). However, as mentioned above, there is hardly any language sup- 
port provided to students during EMI degree programs, and language learning is 
not an explicit goal of such programs. Thus, investigating whether and how EMI 
leads to gains in linguistic competence is an area where more research is needed, 
and this chapter intends to offer a contribution in this direction. 


2.2 Discourse markers 


Discourse markers seem to play an important role both in first and second lan- 
guage acquisition, since they are constantly used by native speakers (NSs) and 
non-native speakers in interaction. As Yates (2011) points out, DMs help one in- 
terpret the speakers’ attitudes towards the content of their messages and they 
tend to carry socio-pragmatic meaning. What some studies in SLA have found 
is that foreign and second language learners tend to use a narrower variety of 
DMs than NSs do, and that they seem to be less aware of the multifunctional 
uses of DMs (Vanda 2007; Yates 2011). However, even if DMs seem to be key el- 
ements in interaction, defining and categorizing them is a complex issue, as the 
literature in the field has shown (see Fischer 2006 for review). First of all, differ- 
ent terms such as pragmatic markers, discourse particles, discourse connectives, 
conversational markers, among others have been used to refer to these different 
linguistic items which have specific cohesive functions and important interpre- 
tive roles in conversation. Secondly, the multifunctional nature of some DMs has 
not been reflected in most of the categorizations presented so far, since most of 
these elements tend to have different functions depending on the context and 
situation where they are produced. Thirdly, one of the most problematic issues 
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may be the grammaticalization of some DMs, for some tend to overlap syntacti- 
cally with subordinating conjunctions or coordinators, while some others may 
simply connect different parts of discourse. All these issues have contributed to 
categorizations that fail to completely and accurately describe what discourse 
markers really show in terms of structure and function (Fischer 2014). 

Even if no clear definitions can be found in the literature, many studies have 
identified some common characteristics among DMs. Most of them seem to show 
flexibility, that is, they are flexible in terms of their placement and use in dis- 
course; additionally, they also encode speakers’ intentions and interpersonal 
meanings (Carter & McCarthy 2006); they also carry little semantic meaning 
(Schiffrin 1987), but at the same time are essential to the natural flow of speech, 
as well as to correct interpretation (Neary-Sundquist 2013). Another aspect which 
has been reported in various studies is that hearers seem to rely on DMs to inter- 
pret and follow discourse (Blakemore 1992; Aijmer 1996), so, as (Leech & Svartvik 
1975: 156) suggest, by using DMs “in speech or in writing, you help people under- 
stand your message by signaling how one idea leads on from another. The words 
and phrases which have this connecting function are like ‘signposts’ on a jour- 
ney”. Thus, these common characteristics are important elements for identifying 
discourse markers, which may have elusive referential meanings on the surface, 
but play important roles on different planes of communication (Schiffrin 1987). 

In an attempt to describe how DMs are used by non-native speakers, in the 
present study it was decided to follow existing categorizations in order to assess 
their adequacy for analyzing learners’ discourse. Therefore, following Masch- 
ler (1994) and Fung & Carter (2007), the present study analyzes DMs according 
to four functional categories: cognitive, structural, referential, and interpersonal. 
Each category serves several related functions. DMs in the cognitive category are 
thought to provide information on the cognitive state of the speaker and instruct 
the hearer as to how to construct their mental representation of the ongoing dis- 
course. Structural DMs serve metalinguistic textual functions on how the flow 
of discourse is to be segmented. Referential DMs mark relationships between the 
utterances before and after the DM; these relationships may be marked by con- 
junctions, and may be completely grammatically integrated while at the same 
time functioning pragmatically (Fischer 2014), DMs in this category seem to be 
more syntactically and textually bound than the other DM categories. The final 
category, interpersonal DMs, are thought to be used to mark affective and social 
functions of spoken grammar, and indicate how the speaker feels towards the dis- 
course statements (Andersen 2001). See Table 1 for a summary of the categories, 
functions and examples. 
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Table 1: Categorization of pragmatic markers according to functions 


Functions 


Example items 


Cognitive 


Denote thinking process 
Reformulation / self-Correction 
Elaboration / Hesitation 

Assessment of the listener’s knowledge 
about utterances 


Structural 

Opening and closing of topics 
Sequencing topic shifts 
Summarizing options 


Continuation of or return to topics 


Referential 


Well, I think 

In other words, I mean 
It’s like / sort of, well 
Right? 


Ok, right, well, now, 
Anyway(s), so, then, next 
And, so yeah 

Additionally, and so, and, plus 


Cause / Contrast 


Because / But, although 


Consequence / Digression So / Anyway 
Interpersonal 
Mark shared knowledge You see, you know 


Indicate speaker attitudes 


Yes, of course, really, I agree 


Show emotional response / interest and back Great, sure, ok, yeah 


channel 


In the present study the use of DMs and their relationship to pragmatic com- 
petence is also explored, since, as (Müller 2005: 1) states “there is a general agree- 


ment that discourse markers contribute to the pragmatic meaning of utterances 
and thus play an important role in the pragmatic competence of the speaker". Fur- 
thermore, Sankoff et al. (1997) note that a learner's use of DMs may be a good in- 


dicator of the effect of L2 exposure on pragmatic competence. The present study 


thus intends to investigate how DMs may be acquired in EMI contexts. 
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2.3 The acquisition of pragmatic markers across contexts 
2.3.1 Study abroad 


A sojourn abroad has proven to be a positive learning environment for the de- 
velopment of pragmatic competence (Barron 2003; Schauer 2006). Cultural and 
linguistic immersion of this kind provides learners with increased opportunities 
to interact with NSs of the target language. Other benefits are that they are re- 
peatedly exposed to daily routines, and have ample opportunities to practice a 
wide variety of communicative acts in many different social settings. These fac- 
tors are believed to contribute to language learning. Research examining DMs 
show positive results: for example, Liu (2013; 2016) found that for Chinese stu- 
dents living in the United States both the increased exposure and increased so- 
cialization had significant positive effects on the frequency and variety of DMs 
produced. Similarly, Barron (2003) measured the use of pragmatic routines of 
30 English-speaking learners of German through a written discourse completion 
task. She found that the exposure to input in the target language triggered im- 
portant pragmatic development and more target like use of pragmatic routines. 
In a similar study on 128 international students who spent a study-abroad pe- 
riod in the United States, Sanchez-Hernandez (2016) (see also Chapter 10 of this 
volume) found parallel results, showing that there was a relationship between 
the degree of acculturation and acquisition of DMs. These studies demonstrate 
how increased exposure, socialization and acculturation through a study-abroad 
period have measurable effects on pragmatic development. 


2.3.2 Classroom settings: formal instruction and integrated content and 
language classes 


While a classroom instructional setting does not offer the same variety of oppor- 
tunities for learning or for practicing pragmatic skills as studying abroad can, 
it does show benefits of its own. Both instructed as well as incidental learning 
of pragmatics have been documented in previous studies (Nguyen et al. 2012; 
Bardovi-Harlig 2015). However, few studies report on the effects of explicit in- 
struction on the acquisition of DMs; rather, most studies take language samples 
from classroom learners and report on their usage of DMs as learned incidentally. 
In the case of Bu (1996), oral data were gathered from interviews and record- 
ings of English classroom discussions. She found that the Chinese learners in 
her study varied greatly regarding the types of DMs used when compared to 
NSs. She concluded that, while learners use many of the same DMs as English 
NSs, they do not employ them with the same functions as NSs do, and at times 
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learners even give new and different functions to DMs that NSs never do (also 
found in Müller 2005). A study on Chinese learners of English by Liu (2013) also 
reported similar findings: Regarding the frequency of use of DMs in interviews, 
some markers were used significantly differently when compared to NSs. Those 
markers that learners used more frequently than the NSs were just, sort of/kind 
of, but, well and then, compared to I think, yeah/yes and ah which were used less 
frequently by the learners than by the NSs. The author argues that the difference 
between learners’ and natives’ use of DMs can be attributed to language transfer. 

Among the studies investigating a larger range of DMs, Neary-Sundquist (2014) 
studied the relationship between proficiency level and pragmatic marker use. She 
reported that DM use rose with proficiency level, that lower proficiency learners 
used DMs much less frequently than NSs did, and that advanced learners reach 
NS levels for the frequency of use. With respect to the variety of markers used, 
she found that low-level learners overuse certain expressions while advanced 
learners make use of a larger variety of DMs. Another study comparing teenage 
learners in Hong Kong to a corpus of English NSs was conducted by Fung & 
Carter (2007). Through the analysis of interactions between students, they found 
that learners use referential markers at high frequencies, while other categories 
are used more sparingly, and that NSs use DMs for a much wider variety of 
functions. The authors argue that the use of DMs by the participants reflects the 
input they receive through their formal instruction in English courses. Regard- 
ing integrated content and language settings, Nikula (2008) studied adolescents’ 
communication in content courses taught in English. She found this context to 
offer a wide variety of opportunities for pragmatic learning and practice. From 
classroom observation she reported students using DMs for a variety of prag- 
matic functions, such as mitigating or softening their communication acts. This 
gives evidence that content learning does allow learners to practice pragmatic 
routines, such as DMs. These studies show that although learners do not receive 
direct instruction on DM use, they can and do learn to use them implicitly, al- 
though more research is needed to know how the learning context specifically 
affects the acquisition of DMs. 


3 The study 


The goal of the present research is to investigate the effect of the EMI setting on 
the acquisition and use of DMs, in order to inspire future studies on similar larger 
populations and to provide empirical evidence as to what kinds of pragmatic 
outcomes can be expected from the EMI setting. 
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The research questions addressed in the present study are as follows: 


1. Do EMI and non-EMI learners use DMs at similar frequencies and distri- 
butions, according to the four functional categories of DMs? 


2. Are there differences between the frequency and distribution of DMs be- 
tween EMI and non-EMI learners across tasks, viz. an oral discourse com- 
pletion task and a conversation task? 


4 Methodology 


4.1 Participants 


Sixteen second-year Economics undergraduate students from a university in Cat- 
alonia, Spain, were recruited to participate in this study. Results from a language 
background questionnaire revealed that all participants were Spanish/Catalan 
bilinguals and that these languages were also the languages of their previous 
education. All participants reported English as a third language. Participants re- 
ported having an English certificate at a B2 level according to the common Euro- 
pean framework of references for languages. 

Participants were divided into two groups: an immersion group (henceforth, 
IM group) (N = 7, age = 19) and a control group (henceforth CON) (N = 9, age 
= 19). The IM group was enrolled in an International Business degree, which is 
taught completely through English. Participants in the CON group were enrolled 
in either Economics or Business Administration at the same university but had 
only one of their courses taught through English in the second year of study. 
Each degree program consists of 425 contact hours per academic year. For the 
IM group, all 425 hours are delivered through the English language, while the 
CON group had an exposure of 35 contact hours. Data were collected during 
the participants’ second year of study. Figure 1 illustrates the difference between 
groups in English contact hours per academic year. 


4.2 Data collection instruments 


Four instruments were used for data collection: two questionnaires (a language 
background questionnaire and a proficiency test) and two instruments for the 
elicitation of oral data (a conversation task, and an oral discourse completion 


task). 
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Figure 1: Exposure to EMI 


4.2.1 Language background and proficiency level questionnaires 


The language background questionnaire was designed to gather information on 
the participants’ language background and learning history to ensure homogene- 
ity of the groups. The online Cambridge placement test was used to ensure a ho- 
mogeneous group according to general English proficiency; any participant who 
did not score over a B2 level was not included in the sample. 


4.2.2 Conversation task 


In order to gather spoken data through interaction, participants were asked to 
engage in conversation with another participant. Participants were asked three 
questions that required them to reflect on and discuss their motivations and at- 
titudes towards English as a lingua franca, as well as towards their EMI courses 
(see appendix A). 


4.2.3 Oral discourse completion task 


A ten-item oral discourse completion task was used to elicit DMs (see appendix 
B). Discourse completion tasks as a research tool are supported by Usó-Juan & 
Martínez-Flor (2014); Parvaresh & Tavakoli (2009); Kasper & Rose (2002), and 
Hinkel (1997), and they are particularly valuable for eliciting DMs from L2 speak- 
ers (Roever 2009). However, they have been strongly debated in the literature, 
mainly because participants are often asked to write what they would say in a 
certain situation and this is considered an inaccurate representation of what they 
would actually say in real-time communication (Bardovi-Harlig 2015). 
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In order to address these concerns, an audio and visual discourse completion 
task was adopted. A video was created consisting of the researcher looking at 
the camera and recording the prompts for the ten discourse completion tasks, 
providing a pause of twenty-five seconds for the participants to respond before 
continuing to the next item. In this way, each item was orally contextualized 
and an interlocutor was provided to lower the cognitive load, thus enabling the 
participants to respond rapidly and as they would in an authentic interaction. 


4.3 Procedure 


Participants completed the web questionnaire and placement test via email be- 
fore attending the testing session. Recording of data took place in sound-proof 
booths. Each booth had a large window and was equipped with a microphone, 
headset and computer. The participants could see and hear the researcher out- 
side of the booth and were given a series of instructions to set up Audacity, the 
program used to record their response. The oral discourse completion task was 
administered first, by playing the video simultaneously on the participants’ com- 
puter screens. Twenty-five seconds were given to respond to each prompt. 

This was followed by the conversation task. For this task, participants were 
put into pairs in the booths, and recorded themselves. The researcher read each 
of the three questions out loud, the participants were told to include their opin- 
ions, personal experiences and anything else they felt they wanted to express in 
response to the statements. They had two minutes to discuss each question. 


4.4 Data analysis 


Audio files were transcribed into Codes for the Human Analysis of Transcripts 
(CHAT) using computerized language analysis (CLAN) software (MacWhinney 
2000). The researcher identified and tagged each DM used in both the oral dis- 
course completion task and the conversation task and assigned it a code accord- 
ing to its functional category (cognitive, structural, referential, or interpersonal). 
The transcriptions were then checked by another researcher. A single researcher 
coded the transcriptions twice to ensure consistency. A further 25% of the tran- 
scriptions were coded by a second researcher; and when there was a discrepancy, 
an agreement was reached through discussing the item and together deciding on 
how it should be coded. After coding, the frequency of use of each type of DM 
was calculated using CLAN. Tables 2 to 5 provide extracts from the data, giving 
three examples of each function. 
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Table 2: Exemplification from the data, according to function: Cogni- 
tive DMs 


Examples from the data: Cognitive Function 


i ` Yeah I’ve tried it and it doesn’t fit me very well uhh I mean I would prefer 
another size or maybe another model that fits me better 

ii Please I’m not really well here ahh could you leave me alone for a minute 
please? It's like I'm a bit sick and I don't feel well I need some loneliness to 
recover myself please 

iii Umm well ahh I'm not sure it looks nice but I wouldn't wear it 


The markers were coded by taking into account the main function the DM 
was performing in the discourse, so that what may appear to be the same marker 
is, in fact, the marker performing different functions and therefore, would be 
coded accordingly. For example, the token of well marks a cognitive function 
in example (iii) in Table 2, and was so coded because we stipulated that in this 
context (i.e. utterance initial and occurring between two hesitation markers such 
as umm) that it signals a cognitive function (in this case, hesitation), and perhaps 
an effort to hold the floor while the speaker searches for a word or formulates 
their utterance in their mind. Looking at examples (i) and (ii) in Table 2, I mean 
functions to reformulate the message the speaker is conveying whereas it's like 
functions to signal an elaboration or exemplification of the previous utterance. 

The structural markers were coded in the same manner, i.e. identifying the 
function of the marker in the discourse. For example, in example (iv) in Table 3 
the structural marker and then functions to show temporal sequence (going to 
one city and afterwards to another) and also indicates an implied contrast be- 
tween the two cities (the way English is spoken contrasts greatly between the 
two cities). In example (v), and functions to mark the summary of the speaker's 
opinion on the matter being discussed and so functions to mark the beginning 
of the speaker's turn as well as a slight shift in the topic, a shift from participant 
one's opinion to participant two's opinion. In example (vi), so serves to summa- 
rize the speakers' message. 

The referential marker because in example (vii) in Table 4 functions to intro- 
duce a reason or cause for suggesting the weekend for the party. Example (viii) 
but marks a contrast between the two parts of the utterance, and example (ix) 
so marks the causal or consequential relationship between the first part of the 
utterance and the second. 
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Table 3: Exemplification from the data, according to function: Struc- 
tural DMs 


Examples from the data: Structural Function 


iv Yes and, umm, for example you can go to London and then you can go to 
U. S. and it's totally different so you can also 
v Participant 1: Umm ahh and the last ahh I would say that I see myself 
talking English in well, I hope to be in in United States or or somewhere 
vi Participant 2: hmm so I think that aah II chose to to have lessons in 
English because I wanted to improve my my level I wanted to to keep 
practising it 
vii stop bothering me you know you're annoying me and my friends so I 
would really appreciate that you left right now 
Table 4: Exemplification from the data, according to function: Refer- 
ential DMs 
Examples from the data: Referential Function 
vii I would suggest you to do it on the weekend because we don't have so 
much homework from university 
vii Ihave tried on me but it doesn't fit 
ix It don’t fit me because it’s so small so I have to change 
Table 5: Exemplification from the data according to function: Interper- 
sonal DMs 
Examples from the data: Interpersonal Function 
x Well kind of you know we don't have that much of a relationship with 
Laura and things have gone pretty badly lately. 
xi Yeah absolutely I love it but it’s a little bit small for my size 
xii Oh yeah I love it but you know what it is too small 
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The use of the interpersonal marker you know in example (x) in Table 5 func- 
tions to align the speaker with their interlocutor and mark the shared knowledge 
that the speaker and the interlocutor have about the speaker and Laura not hav- 
ing a good relationship. Examples (xi) yeah absolutely and (xii) oh yeah are used 
to express the speaker’s attitudes and emotions towards what is being discussed. 
Below, data from each task is provided. 


(1) Oral discourse completion task data: 
1 Well I'm not sure about it you know Laura 
2 it’s a very chaotic girl and she’s always 
3 making noise maybe it’s not such a good 
4 idea inviting Laura if you feel to do it 
5 ahh go ahead but in my opinion she 
6 shouldn’t be invited you know. 


In (1), the speaker opens discourse and begins with the cognitive marker, well, 
denoting mental processing. The participant begins to share her opinion and uses 
the interpersonal marker you know to mark and confirm shared knowledge, with 
her interlocutor. She lets her interlocutor know that she is continuing to add 
information to the same topic using the structural marker and. Then in line 6, 
she uses the referential marker but to show contrast between what the speaker 
and hearer feel and restates her opinion, she finishes her turn by closing with 
the cognitive marker you know as an attempt to align with her interlocutor as 
well as to assess the interlocutor’s reception of her message. 


(2) Conversation data: 
1 OK, I start umm I’ve been learning English 
2 all my life and I think that II would be 
3 very competent and natural with English 
4 speakers, native ones, but I think that 
5 I’ve always can improve. 


In this example the participant first uses the structural DM OK to mark the 
opening of discourse and begin her turn. Then another structural DM and is 
used in line 2, in order to indicate a continuation of the topic and to add infor- 
mation. It is followed by the interpersonal DM I think which gives an indication 
of the speaker’s personal opinion towards the statement immediately following 
the marker. Then in line 4, a referential DM is used to contrast the information 
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given after but with the statement that precedes it. This is then immediately fol- 
lowed by an interpersonal DM I think which expresses the speaker’s attitudes 
and beliefs towards the following statement. 

Below are examples of data from the IM group; P1, P2 etc. stand for Participant 
1, 2 etc. 


(3) P1: We are colleagues in the same class. 
P2: Yes. 
P1: So we probably agree. 
P2: Yes the same. 
P1: And how do you feel when you communicate with native English 
speakers? 
P2: Well I don’t feel comfortable. 


In (3), participant 1 uses so to summarize opinions with her statement ‘so, we 
probably agree’. Then she uses and as a structural marker to signal a shift in the 
topic, from what the speaker feels to what participant two feels towards what is 
being discussed. 


(4) 3: Yes, it’s difficult to reach the level of English that native speakers have, 
but I think that, umm it's very important in, in your life to, to do so. So. 
P4: Yeah, and well, ahh, in, ahh, the future, I, I want to go to, for example, 
Londres (London), to find, to will find a homework, ahh because it's a 
nice city. 


In (4), participant 3 uses so as a structural DM at the end of her utterance to 
sum up her opinion and mark the end of her turn, which participant 4 correctly 
interprets and uptakes with an appropriate response. She goes on to use and as 
a topic shift marker and well to mark the introduction of a new topic. 


5 Results 


This section first provides the results for research question 1 by presenting the 
findings from the discourse completion task and the conversation task together. 
Research question 2 is addressed in the second section by analyzing the two tasks 
separately. Before conducting inferential statistics, statistical assumptions were 
verified; for all but two of the variables, skewness and kurtosis values were out 
of normal distribution ranges. In addition, the sample size was small. It was thus 
decided to use non-parametric tests. Specifically, the Mann-Whitney test was 
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carried out to detect any significant differences between the two groups of par- 
ticipants. Additionally, Cohen’s d was calculated to determine effect sizes, using 
as a standardizer the pooled standard deviations of the two groups. The interpre- 
tation of the Cohen’s d is as follows: d values between 0 and .5 are considered 
small effect sizes, values between .5 and .8 are considered medium effect sizes, 
and over .8 are reflections of large effect sizes. 


5.1 Differences in frequency and variety of DM use according to the 
four categories across both tasks 


To begin descriptive statistics were first calculated. Most notably the results re- 
veal that, despite being given equal amounts of time to complete the tasks, par- 
ticipants in the IM group produced more words (M = 847.86, SD = 194), than the 
CON group (M = 555.89, SD = 166.59), which, according to the Mann-Whitney 
statistical test, proved to be significant, with a large effect size (U = 8, p = .013, d 
= 1.614). Furthermore, and probably as a consequence of this, the IM group pro- 
duced more DMs (M = 104.43, SD = 24.61) compared to those in the CON group 
(M = 72.22, SD = 17.27) which also proved to be a significant difference, with a 
large effect size (U = 8, p = .013, d = 1.515). However, with respect to the ratio 
of DMs per 100 words, the CON group produced more than the IM group: IM 
(M = 12.4, SD = 1.47) versus CON (M = 13.24, SD = 1.42), although when tested 
for significance the result was not statistical (U = 25, p = .491). In order to assess 
the variety of DMs used, Guiraud’s index was calculated, dividing the number of 
DM types by the square root of the number of DM tokens; the difference between 
groups was not statistically significant. Guiraud’s index is a corrected version of 
the standard type/token ratio (TTR), which is less sensitive to variations in text 
length (Daller 2010). Table 6 reports descriptive and statistical results on the data 
from the two tasks together. Due to the significant difference in number of words 
spoken, it was decided to calculate all further tests based on the percentage of 
DMs produced with respect to the total number of words produced multiplied by 
one hundred. 

In order to respond to research question 1 - Do EMI and non-EMI learners use 
DMs at similar frequencies and distributions, according to the four functional cate- 
gories of DMs? — Further analyses with respect to the four functional categories 
were carried out. Table 7 shows the mean ratios of DMs produced per participant 
according to each category across both tasks as well as the mean percentage of 
occurrence of each category of DM with respect to the total DMs produced. Re- 
garding this distribution, when both tasks were analyzed together, the IM group 
produced a higher proportion of cognitive (IM = 12.72%, CON = 11.85%), struc- 
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Table 6: Descriptive and statistical data for both tasks IM and CON 


groups 

Group (N) Words DMs DMs per Mean DM’ 

spoken spoken 100 words Guiraud Index 
IM (7) M = 847.86 M=104.43 M =12.4 M=173 

SD = 194 SD = 24.61 SD-147 SD = .13 
CON (9) M = 555.89 M = 72.22 M =13.24 M = 1.76 

SD = 166.59 SD = 17.27 SD = 1.42 SD = .19 
Mann-Whitney test U=8 U=8 U=25 U = 18.5 

p = .013 p = .013 p = .491 p =.19 
Cohen’s d d = 1.614 d = 1.515 d = - 0.58 d = -0.20 


Table 7: DMs used according to DM category IM and CON group both 


tasks 


DM Category Mean 


Cognitive 
Structural 
Referential 
Interpersonal 
DM frequency 
(tokens per 100w) 
DM variety 
(types per 100w) 


1.58 
3.02 
2.89 
4.74 
12.41 


3.07 


IM Group 
SD % ofall DMs 
.46 12.72 
.96 24.49 
1.01 23.94 
1.13 37.62 
1.47 n/a 
VE! n/a 


CON Group 
Mean SD 4%ofall DMs 
1.56 .56 11.85 
2.40 .67 18.46 
4.02 1.25 30.77 
5.01 1.57 36.92 
13.24 1.42 n/a 
3.97 74 n/a 


tural (IM = 24.49%, CON = 18.46%) and interpersonal markers (IM = 37.62%, CON 
= 36.92%), while the CON group tended to produce a higher rate of referential 
markers (IM = 23.94%, CON = 30.77%). The CON group also produced more DM 
tokens and types per 100 words, which is reflected in the slightly larger value of 
the Guiraud Index. This may indicate that the use of DMs was both more frequent 


and more varied than compared to the IM group. 


A Mann-Whitney test was carried out in order to detect any significant differ- 
ences between the groups regarding these values per 100 words. Results show 
there was a significant difference in the production of referential markers, with 
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a large effect size (U = 7, p = .010, d = 1.097). Specifically, the CON group (M = 
4.33, SD = 1.25) produced more referential DMs than the IM group (M = 3.32, SD 
= 1.01). Results for the remaining variables measured were not significant. The 
probability values for the differences and effect sizes are reported in Table 8. 


Table 8: Comparison of IM and CON groups 


Category of DM Mann-Whitney Value p-value Cohen’sd 
Cognitive DMs 31 958 DE 
Structural DMs 20 .223 .749 
Referential DMs 14 .064 -1.536 
Interpersonal DMs 26 560 197 
DM frequency (tokens per 100w) 25 .491 581 
DM variety (types per 100w) 13 DER -1.211 


Guiraud’s Index 40 .40 -0.195 


To summarize the results from research question 1, it was found that IM stu- 
dents spoke significantly more, and produced significantly more DMs in their 
texts, in absolute terms. However, looking at standardized values per 100 words, 
there were no significant differences detected between the groups. Regarding 
the distribution of the different categories of DMs, the CON group was found to 
produce a significantly higher ratio of referential DMs than the IM group. 


5.2 Differences in frequency and variety of DM use in each task 
separately 


Separate analyses were run for each task in order to address research question 2 
- Are there any differences between groups depending on the task, according to the 
four categories?- Regarding the discourse completion task, descriptive statistics 
were calculated (see Table 9) and a Mann-Whitney test was then carried out to 
detect statistical significance (see Table 10). As in the previous section, all values 
discussed here are based on ratios per 100 words, given the significant differences 
in text length between the two groups. 

The IM group (M = 399.57, SD = 84.72) produced significantly more words than 
the CON group, with a large effect size (M = 287.33, SD = 100.34) (U = 12, p = .039, 
d = 1.209). According to the distribution of DMs, results show tendencies for the 
IM group to produce a higher rate of structural (IM = 20.00%, CON = 15.73%) 
and interpersonal markers (IM = 41.40%, CON = 39.76%) than the CON group, 
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Table 9: Descriptive statistics for the oral discourse completion task 


DM Category Mean SD % of allDMs Mean SD % of all DMs 


Cognitive 1.06 Al 10.88 1.65 1.17 11.87 
Structural 2.04 1.00 20 1.94 1.09 15.73 
Referential 2.38 1.16 24.56 3.78 91 28.78 
Interpersonal 4.19 1.12 41.40 5.38 2.09 39.76 
Mean words 399.57 84.72 n/a 287.33 100.34 n/a 
DM frequency 10.01 — 178 n/a 13.19 2.30 n/a 
(tokens per 100w) 

DM variety 2.79 .49 n/a 3.49 1.48 n/a 
(types per 100w) 


Guiraud's Index 1.74 .20 n/a 1.54 34 n/a 


Table 10: Comparison of groups discourse completion task 


Category of DM Mann-Whitney value p-value Cohen’sd 
Cognitive 21 .266 -0.742 
Structural 31 .958 .095 
Referential 12 .039 1.34 
Interpersonal 20 .223 737 
Mean Words 12 .039 1.209 
DM frequency (tokens per 100w) 7 .010 1.546 
DM Variety (types per 100w) 23 .401 -0.722 


Guiraud's Index 19 .186 .752 


while the CON group appears to produce higher rates of cognitive (IM = 10.88%, 
CON = 11.87%) and referential markers (IM = 24.56%, CON = 28.78%) than the IM 
group. The only significant difference between the groups was detected in the 
referential marker category, with a large effect size (U = 12, p = .039, d = 1.34). 
However, despite speaking more, the results show the IM group (M = 10.01, SD 
= 1.78) produced significantly fewer DMs per 100 words than the CON group (M 
= 13.19, SD = 2.30), with a large effect size (U = 7.00, p = .010, d = 1.546). Further- 
more, the CON group (M = 3.49, SD = 1.48) was found to produce a wider variety 
of DM types than the IM group (M = 2.79, SD = .49), although the result was not 
significant. Variety of types per 100 words is a measure that can be partially af- 
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fected by text length (for example, longer texts will tend to have more repetitions 
of the same types). The Guiraud Index, which introduces a partial correction for 
these effects, is in fact slightly higher in the IM group (M = 1.74, SD = .20) than 
the CON group (M = 1.54, SD = .34), although this difference was not significant 
either. 

In sum, significant differences were that the IM group spoke more than the 
CON group and that the CON group produced a higher frequency of DMs per 
100 words, as well as a significantly higher proportion of referential DMs than 
the IM group. 

Turning to the conversation task, descriptive statistics were calculated first 
(see Table 11), and secondly the data were analyzed statistically using the Mann- 
Whitney test (see Table 12). The descriptive statistics show that, during the con- 
versation task, the IM group produced more words (M = 448.28, SD = 143.40), 
than the CON group (M = 268.56, SD = 84.14) a difference that proved to be sta- 
tistically significant, with a large effect size (U = 9, p = .017, d = 1.529). The IM 
group also showed a higher frequency of DM production overall (M - 14.90, SD - 
3.12) compared to the CON group (M - 13.08, SD - 1.54), however, this difference 
failed to prove significant. The CON group produced a higher variety of DMs (M 
= 4.44, SD = 77) compared to the IM group (M = 3.35, SD = 1.42), and the difference 
was significant, with a large effect size (U = 10, p = .023, d = .954). 


Table 11: Descriptive statistics for the conversation task 


IM Group CON Group 
DM Category Mean SD % of allDMs Mean SD % of all DMs 
Cognitive 1.95 ER 13.90 1.49 1.24 11.82 
Structural 4.11 1.42 27.35 2.75 1.02 21.41 
Referential 3.31 1.01 23.56 4.33 1.25 32.91 
Interpersonal 5.52 2.53 35.20 4.51 1.58 33.87 
Mean words 448.28 143.40 n/a 268.56 84.14 n/a 
DM frequency 14.90 3.12 n/a 13.08 154 n/a 
(tokens per 100w) 
DM Variety 3.35 1.42 n/a 4.44 77 n/a 
(types per 100w) 
Guiraud’s Index 1.72 20 1.98 37 
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Table 12: Comparison of Groups Conversation Task (ratios per 100 


words) 
Category of DM Mann-Whitney value p-value Cohen’sd 
Cognitive 24 427 428 
Structural 13 .050 1.100 
Referential 14 .064 -0.898 
Interpersonal 24 .427 .479 
Mean Words 11 .034 1.529 
DM frequency (tokens per 100w) 21 .226 .740 
DM Variety (types per 100w) 10 .023 954 


Guiraud’s Index 16 10 .772 


Concerning the categories of DMs, a statistically significant difference was 
detected in the use of structural DMs, with a large effect size (U = 13, p = .050 d 
= 1.100). Specifically, the IM group (M = 4.11, SD = 1.42) produced more structural 
DMs than the CON group (M = 2.75, SD = 1.02). Furthermore, the IM group tended 
to produce more cognitive and interpersonal DMs, and the CON group more 
referential DMs, although none of these differences were significant. 

To summarize results from the conversation task, it was found that the IM 
group produced significantly more words and more structural DMs than the CON 
group and that the CON group produced a significantly higher variety of DMs 
than the IM group. 


6 Discussion 


This study did not find many statistically significant differences between the two 
groups, both because of the limited sample size and also because the two groups 
were rather similar with respect to several dimensions. However, the significant 
differences that were found offer some interesting points for discussion. 
Regarding the first research question, findings show that students in an EMI 
program produced longer responses and dialogues. When calculating absolute 
scores, EMI students produced significantly longer stretches of speech and a sig- 
nificantly higher number of DMs. Both of these findings can be considered signs 
of increased oral fluency (Segalowitz & Freed 2004). However, when text length 
was controlled for via calculation of standardized values per 100 words, the dif- 
ferences were not sustained. While this points out that the two groups produce 
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similar frequencies of DMs in proportion to the total length of text produced, it 
still evidences an increased oral fluency among the EMI students. 

The second finding was that the non-EMI group had a very high frequency 
of use of referential markers. Previous research has suggested that this category 
might be easier or could be the first category of DMs to be acquired (Liu 2016). 
This is due to the main functions of referential DMs, namely to show cause and 
contrast, consequence and comparison. These markers are the type of DM most 
often addressed in the foreign language classroom due to their close relationship 
with syntax as well as their strong prevalence in written language (Fung & Carter 
2007). This contrasts with the other categories which appear more frequently 
or even exclusively as oral markers and have fewer text-dependent functions 
(Andersen 2001). While the EMI students did integrate referential markers into 
their speech, they did not use them quite as frequently as the non-EMI group did; 
on the contrary, they had a slightly more even distribution of use of DMs over 
the four categories, which may be an indication of the EMI group employing 
a more appropriate distribution of DMs across functions. It might be the case 
that EMI students were able to select other more appropriate markers while the 
CON group seemed to rely more on referential markers. These findings echo 
those reported in Fung & Carter (2007), who found that L2 learners relied on 
referential DMs more than on the other DM categories. 

Turning to the interpretation of the results in terms of the second research 
question, it was found that the non-EMI group produced a higher ratio of DMs to 
words during the discourse completion task. A possible explanation for this result 
may be that, due to the strict time limit during the discourse completion task, 
there may have been some cognitive competition as described by Skehan (1998), 
where some features are attended to at the expense of others. For example, in this 
case, providing a response within the time given may have been a difficult task for 
the non-EMI participants and, as a consequence, little attention might have been 
paid to how the message was delivered; in other words, they may have been more 
likely to repeat the same markers and utilize the same sentence structures to 
organize their discourse and convey their ideas to their interlocutors. This may be 
due to being unsure of how to continue a natural flow of conversation during the 
task. This interpretation would account for the difference in production of DMs 
between the groups. This effect of cognitive competition could be more prevalent 
in the non-EMI group, as they may speak English less often and might be less 
used to spontaneously using English, whereas the EMI students are accustomed 
to using English daily and thus might able to use DMs slightly more selectively. 

Additionally, the EMI participants were found to produce significantly longer 
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texts, which as mentioned above can be interpreted as a sign of fluency, since 
they were able to produce longer responses than the non-EMI group was in the 
same amount of time. We suggest this could be due to the constant and frequent 
exposure to EMI classes. However, in future research one might compare the 
results to NS data to confirm if the ratio of DMs produced by the groups is similar 
or different from NS usage. 

Regarding the significant difference between the use of referential DMs as 
measured on the discourse completion task, this trend was also found when an- 
alyzing the two tasks together and has been discussed above. It seems that the 
referential category is more closely linked to grammar and what is taught in L2 
classrooms. The functions of referential DMs appear to be the most transparent 
in their meaning and use, and thus, may be slightly easier to incorporate into the 
one’s speech than the other DM categories (Liu 2016). 

Turning to the conversation task, in addition to producing significantly longer 
responses, which has already been discussed, EMI students were found to use 
significantly more structural markers than the non-EMI group during the con- 
versation task. This could be a reflection of a slightly higher or more sensitive 
pragmatic competence in their ability to signpost discourse while engaged in con- 
versation, as was found in Wei (2011), whose advanced learners were reported to 
use more structural markers to highlight information. Furthermore, the use of 
structural markers could be a sign of increased linguistic complexity. This find- 
ing aligns with those from Neary-Sundquist (2014), who reported that higher 
proficiency learners used DMs to support and enable their fluency, and that as 
proficiency increases, learners can allocate more attention not only on delivering 
their message but on how they would like their message to be received. However, 
in the present study, our participants had the same proficiency and they only dif- 
fered in terms of amount of exposure to the target language. This leads us to 
suggest that the number of hours of exposure available through immersion pro- 
grams (as was the case for the IM group in this study), may provide learners with 
more opportunities for communication and thus make them more aware of how 
they express themselves while speaking English. 

It was also found that the non-EMI group produced a wider variety of DMs 
overall compared to the EMI group during the conversation task. It seems that 
text length could be playing a strong role here. The EMI participants produced 
significantly longer responses on all tasks, and it is therefore much more likely 
that in a long text the same markers are used more than once. This interpreta- 
tion is further supported by the non-significant findings of differences in variety 
found according to Guiraud’s Index. When text length was controlled for, the 
significant difference between the groups was not sustained. 
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As mentioned in the literature review, the type of input in EMI is mainly via 
lectures (Hellekjaer & Hellekjaer 2015), a context where academic language with 
a formal tone is primarily used. Lecturers must cue their interlocutors as to when 
they are opening a topic, changing, returning to, or continuing a topic, as well as 
mark progression while explaining processes. These functions are carried out by 
structural markers (Andersen 2001), thus, making them one of the most salient 
categories of DMs that EMI students are exposed to. This may be why EMI stu- 
dents integrate more structural markers into their speech than the non-EMI stu- 
dents. 

Despite the explanations provided as possible reasons for the differences ac- 
cording to task, the results do not seem to point towards a clear relationship 
between task and DM use, as was also found by Neary-Sundquist (2013). This 
clearly points to the need for more research in this area. 


7 Conclusion 


This preliminary study seems to provide evidence that the context of learning can 
make some difference in the learning of pragmatics. EMI students were found to 
produce significantly longer responses than the non-EMI group, including more 
words and more DMs in absolute terms, which is a sign of increased oral fluency. 
Furthermore, EMI students produced more structural DMs, which showed an ef- 
fort on the behalf of these participants to produce more complex language and 
to signpost discourse clearly. The EMI students also had a more even distribu- 
tion of use of DMs across categories. This could be a reflection of development in 
pragmatic competence: It seems as though the increased amount of time spent 
in EMI classrooms may lead learners to attend more to how they want their mes- 
sages to be interpreted by their interlocutors. This pattern of use also reflects the 
type of input they receive, namely, academic lectures. Non-EMI students, on the 
other hand, produced more referential DMs, which seems to be the first category 
learned due to their transparent meanings, attention given to them in language 
classrooms as well as their prevalence in writing and formal speech (Fung & 
Carter 2007; Neary-Sundquist 2014; Liu 2016). 

This study aimed to shed some light on the incidental acquisition of DM in 
the EMI classroom and we have identified some trends. However, the study was 
conducted on a small number of participants and the findings should be taken as 
preliminary. It is, therefore, important to carry out more studies in this context 
with more participants to confirm the trends found here. 
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Appendix A: Conversation task 


1 Do you imagine yourself being a completely competent and natural 
speaker of English in the future? How do you feel when communicating 
with native speakers of English? What place do you see English having in 
your future? 


2. Why do you believe courses are taught in English in your University? Why 
did you enroll in a degree program that is taught in English? How do you 
feel about being taught in English by non-native speakers of English? 


3. Do you enjoy communicating in English with other Non-Native English 
speakers? Can you share any of your experiences using English as an in- 
ternational language? 


Appendix B: Oral discourse completion task 


1. Contextualization: Your best friend is inviting you to her birthday party. 
You will definitely be able to make it whenever she suggests because she 
is such a good friend. (Suggestion non-face-threatening) 


2. Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: Hi, so I have just 
about everything for the party planned, which day do you think I should 
have it? 


3. Contextualization: Your friend wants to invite Laura to the birthday party, 
a girl that your friend knows you don't get along with. Try to convince 
your friend to not invite Laura. (Suggestion face-threatening) 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: Oh yes, and by the 


way, I ran into Laura the other day, we went out for coffee. I know you're 
not crazy about her, but I invited her to my birthday party. That will be ok, 
won't it? 


. Contextualization: Your friend is telling you all about her birthday plans; 


tell her what you think of them. (Opinion, non-face-threatening) 


. Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: As you know it's 


my birthday coming up next week, and I have a few ideas about what 
I'd like to do. I thought about inviting everyone for dinner at my house, 
maybe everyone could bring a dish, then, afterwards we could go out and 
celebrate in this bar I know where you can drink and dance. 


. Contextualization: You are shopping with a friend, they are trying on a 


hat that you think is very old-fashioned looking, and the colour (red) is 
terrible. You don't like it at all. (opinion face-threatening) 


. Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: Oh, I love just love 


hats, all kinds really. This red one is quite nice. What do you think, does it 
suit me? 


. Contextualization: Your friends gave you a sweater as a gift. You don't 


really like it and you want to return it. You need to ask your friend for the 
receipt so you can exchange it. (request, face threatening) 


Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: So, have you had 
time to try on the sweater? Does it fit? We all hope you like it. 


Contextualization: You are meeting your friend for a coffee and just 
missed the train; youll now be a few minutes late. (apology non-face 
threatening) 


Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: Hi, I am here wait- 
ing. Where are you? 


Contextualization: Your friend's party started at 10. It is now 11 and you 
will not be able to go at all. You know she is going to be very disappointed. 
You call her and tell her. (apology, face threatening) 


Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: Hi, where are you? 
Are you on your way? 
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15. Contextualization: Your friend has just picked you up in their car, and has 
all the windows down. You are cold and need to ask them to turn on the 
heat or roll up the windows. 


16. Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: Nothing, researcher 
provides interlocutor only. 


17. Contextualization: Your friend gets to the party and really looks great. You 
can tell that they cut their hair and have bought new clothes. You want to 
tell them how good they look. (Compliment, non-face threatening) 


18. Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: Nothing, researcher 
provides interlocutor only. 


19. Contextualization: You have been talking to this person at the party for a 
while and they are really starting to bother you. They keep making fun of 
your friends and you find it insulting, you find them offensive. You have 
tried to walk away, but they keep cornering you. You will have to tell them 
to leave you alone. (aggressive situation) 


20. Researcher on video speaking directly to participant: Nothing, researcher 
provides interlocutor only. 
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Various studies (Seikkula-Leino 2007; Pihko 2007; Doiz et al. 2014) carried out in 
secondary education have demonstrated the motivating effects of content-and-lan- 
guage-integrated-learning (CLIL) programmes. However, they also indicate some 
problems with students’ self-concept in foreign languages caused by the difficulties 
encountered by learners. Compared with the sizeable number of studies focusing 
on CLIL and affective factors in secondary schools, there is still a lack of similar 
research at university level, where the term ‘Integrating Content and Language 
in Higher Education’ (ICLHE) is preferred. At this level students may have prob- 
lems fully understanding lectures because of vocabulary difficulties or the lectur- 
ers’ pronunciation (Hellekjaer 2010). In this study, we compare students’ linguistic 
self-confidence and perceived level of English according to the number of ICLHE 
subjects taken at university. Data was collected by means of a questionnaire admin- 
istered to ICLHE students (n=155) and follow-up interviews (n=9). Results indicate 
a significant difference in participants’ level of linguistic self-confidence between 
those students that have taken one or two ICLHE subjects and those that have 
taken more than four. Similar results emerge as regards the students’ perceived 
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level of English. These outcomes are corroborated by the interview data. They indi- 
cate that participants’ initial lack of self-confidence diminishes as students become 
accustomed to using English in their content classes, find strategies to cope with 
the challenges and start to intervene more. They also note an improvement in their 
level of English, which is translated into greater levels of enjoyment. The present 
study thus seems to imply that the more ICLHE courses taken, the better in terms 
of boosting linguistic self-confidence and perceived level of English. 


1 Introduction 


The spread of courses ‘Integrating Content and Language in Higher Education’ 
(ICLHE) taught in English has been spurred by the fact that universities com- 
pete globally not only for international recognition, but also to attract foreign 
students and staff while promoting international research and networking (Cole- 
man 2006; Graddol 2006; Lasagabaster 2015; Pérez-Vidal 2015). Other reasons 
include the promotion of multilingualism in education driven by the European 
Union and the Council of Europe which results in the introduction of courses 
that integrate language and content at all levels of education (Leuven Commu- 
niqué (2009). However, although ICLHE courses are becoming more and more 
common, differences can be noted in terms of their distribution across Europe. 
Whilst these courses are the norm in central and northern Europe, they are not 
so widely spread in southern Europe (Wachter & Maiworm 2014), possibly due 
to the lower proficiency levels found amongst university students and lecturers 
(Cots 2013; Arnó-Macià & Mancho-Barés 2015). 

In Spain, Content and Language Integrated Learning (CLIL) was first imple- 
mented some two decades ago through a series of national and regional policies 
initiated in bilingual schools or the so-called “European sections” (Cariado 2010; 
Juan-Garau & Salazar-Noguera 2015). Similarly, the Spanish Ministry of Educa- 
tion recently introduced an initiative aimed at raising the international profile 
of Spanish universities, whereby one out of three degree programmes will be 
taught in English by 2020 (Spanish Ministry of Education 2015). 

The advantages for students associated with the inclusion of ICLHE courses at 
university level are manifold, both academically and in terms of their future ca- 
reer development, be it locally or abroad. These advantages manifest themselves 
firstly as successful language acquisition, as shown by many studies (e.g. Coyle 
et al. 2010; Ruiz de Zarobe 2011; Pérez-Vidal 2013; Gené-Gil et al. 2015). However, 
there are also some authors (e.g. Seikkula-Leino 2007; Hunt 2011; Bruton 2013) 
that argue that there may be a loss of self-esteem linked to the fact that students 
are required to use a language they do not really know for academic communica- 
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tion, resulting in decreased language use and demotivation, which may hamper 
language acquisition. The fact that content is taught in a foreign language, and 
that this language may be above the current competence of the student, makes 
ICLHE a challenging endeavour requiring considerable effort and concentration 
on the students' part. In the same vein, Hood (2010) points out that, at the initial 
stages of instruction, enjoyment, motivation and self-esteem may suffer as stu- 
dents struggle to adapt to this new teaching approach. Hence, Cenoz et al. (2014) 
suggest the need for more research on some of these still unanswered questions. 
It is therefore worth investigating at what stage students start to feel more com- 
fortable in their ICLHE classes. With this goal in mind, this study explores: 


e students’ linguistic self-confidence and perceived level of English accord- 
ing to the number of ICLHE subjects taken at university 


e the reasons for any initial lack of confidence in their abilities 


e the strategies that learners use to cope with the challenges. 


2 Literature review 


Linguistic self-confidence and self-perception of L2 achievement 

Delving into the historical development of L2 motivational research (Dórnyei 
& Ushioda 2011), we find that during the social psychological period (1959-1990) 
Gardner & Lambert (1959) pointed out that there seemed to be two main factors 
affecting L2 achievement: language aptitude and a group of attitudinal and mo- 
tivational variables that they referred to as the motivation factor. As a matter 
of fact, Gardner's (1985) most well-known contribution to the development of 
motivation research, the socio-educational model, aimed at explaining how these 
attitudinal and motivational components fostered second language acquisition 
(SLA). The relationship between motivation and orientation is a key feature in this 
model, which distinguishes between integrative and instrumental orientations. 

A significant finding was the important role that the self-perception of L2 
achievement played in successful SLA. These studies suggested that proficiency 
in English was associated with a concept that was labelled as ‘Self-Confidence 
with English’. Students with high self-confidence: 


experienced little anxiety when speaking English in class or in real life sit- 
uations, perceived themselves as being competent in their English abilities, 
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reported frequent use of English, had positive attitudes towards their En- 
glish class, showed motivation and desire to learn English, had experiences 
with more than one language at home, and performed well on indices of 
achievement in English. (Sampasivam & Clément 2014: 24) 


A strand within Gardner’s socio-educational model, the socio-contextual model, 
proposed by Clément (1980), accounted for the above-mentioned findings and 
first developed the concept of ‘linguistic self-confidence’, which was defined by 
social contact with the L2 group and modulated by its frequency and its qual- 
ity. Thus, although the concept of linguistic self-confidence is largely defined 
socially, particularly within multilingual communities, it also has a cognitive 
component - ‘the perceived L2 proficiency’. The more positive our self-perceived 
proficiency and the lower our anxiety levels, the higher our levels of linguistic 
self-confidence will be. Linguistic self-confidence also greatly influences the will- 
ingness to communicate (WTC) in the foreign language classroom (MacIntyre 
et al. 1998). For instance some studies in Asia indicate that, apart from cultural 
factors, individual factors such as self-confidence play an important role in class- 
room situations that demand interaction such as group tasks (Shao & Gao 2016; 
Eddy-U 2015; Yashima 2002). Again in a classroom environment, Dórnyei (2001) 
drew up a list of nine demotivating factors linked to a total of 75 occurrences, 11 
of which were related to reduced self-confidence following a negative experience 
in class. There also seem to be differences in perceived self-confidence according 
to the level of proficiency. Lower proficiency learners feel demotivated earlier 
during their learning experience and blame internal factors such as unsatisfac- 
tory performance or reduced self-confidence, while higher proficiency learners 
tend to blame the teachers (Falout & Maruyama 2004). 

While linguistic self-confidence is thought to have a positive effect on SLA and 
motivation (Dórnyei 2005), its opposite, 'anxiety', has a mostly negative effect. 
MacIntyre et al. (1994: 284) define it as ‘the feelings of tension and apprehension 
specifically associated with second language contexts'. Horwitz et al. (1986) re- 
fer to the foreign language classroom environment as a context where learners 
are very likely to have difficulty understanding others and making themselves 
understood. Research shows that the effects of foreign language anxiety on the 
learner include forgetting previously learned material, decreased participation, 
negativity and avoidance behaviour (Gregersen & Horwitz 2002). Consequently, 
learners will only be confident in their linguistic abilities if they lack anxiety and 
have positive feelings about their proficiency in the L2. Sampasivam & Clément 
(2014) have put together a model describing the relationship between a number 
of factors that determine L2 confidence. At the centre of the model are richness 
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and self-involvement. Richness refers to the various channels through which we 
receive the L2 input, which should be varied in form and allow for feedback to 
be effective. The fact that we are able to understand this rich input positively 
affects self-confidence, while self-involvement is related to the level of interac- 
tion that learners maintain in response to this input. Yashima (2002) claims that 
self-involvement is in turn shaped by the perceived importance of the contact 
experience and gives an example of this relationship which is related to the con- 
cept of international posture. People who value international communication are 
more likely to place more value on this type of contact experiences and be there- 
fore more motivated to learn the L2, which in turn results in higher levels of L2 
confidence (Yashima 2009). 

The relationship between richness and L2 confidence is mediated by two vari- 
ables: (1) frequency of contact; and (2) proficiency. An increased frequency of 
contact, even when low in richness, is expected to lead to an increase in L2 con- 
fidence. Similarly, proficiency is also associated with L2 confidence. Learners 
with adequate levels of proficiency are less likely to be overwhelmed by rich in- 
put, experiencing greater levels of satisfaction and confidence while beginners 
can suffer from anxiety if they are exposed to rich forms of contact Ozdener & 
Satar (2008). 

The last variable described in Sampasivam & Clément's (2014) model is quality, 
which influences the relationship between self-involvement and L2 confidence. 
This variable refers to the pleasantness of the contact experience and how it 
positively or negatively affects self-confidence. 

Since linguistic self-confidence and the self-perception of L2 achievement are 
thought to play an important role as regards motivation, WTC and subsequent 
SLA, these are variables worth considering when researching how the introduc- 
tion of a teaching approach such as ICLHE affects the learners. More specifically, 
as this approach is supposed to foster interaction between teacher and learners 
and the learners themselves (Coyle 2007), WTC will become especially impor- 
tant in these classes. Moreover, ICLHE is also known to be cognitively demand- 
ing (Coyle et al. 2009) and therefore may affect each learner's self-esteem differ- 
ently. In the next section, we will look at the nature of these challenges, their 
consequences and how the students tackle the difficulties they may encounter. 
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3 Content and language integration: the challenges, 
students’ responses and the effects of increasing 
exposure to ICLHE 


The sociocultural tenet that language use mediates language learning (Swain 
2000) in an ICLHE context implies "a level of talking, of interaction and dialogic 
activity which may be different to that of the traditional language or content 
classroom’ (Coyle 2007: 554). Moreover, if the content is conceptually difficult, 
the added hurdle of the foreign language may make it even more difficult for stu- 
dents to assimilate both language and content simultaneously (Seikkula-Leino 
2007). Some students may feel that they are expected to perform at a more ad- 
vanced level than that which they consider realistically possible, resulting in a 
decreased lack of confidence, despite the improvement in their grades. There may 
be therefore a discrepancy between the progress revealed by formal assessment 
and the students’ own perception of progress (Mearns 2012). If we now turn to the 
CLIL contexts, their demanding nature requires higher levels of concentration 
amongst students, who may perceive this as too much of an imposition (Hunt 
2011) and feel more anxious, as Sylvén & Thompson (2015) and Santos Menezes & 
Garau (2013) confirmed. These studies were undertaken in secondary schools at 
initial stages of CLIL implementation, when students had not yet had much expo- 
sure to this new teaching approach. However, as exposure increases by the third 
grade of secondary education, differences between CLIL and non-CLIL students’ 
anxiety levels seemed to decrease, as Doiz et al.’s (2014) study reveals. 

As regards ICLHE research in Spain, Arnó-Macià & Mancho-Barés (2015) and 
Breeze (2014) discovered that ICLHE students were very aware of their low lan- 
guage proficiency level, including problems of comprehension and their inability 
to express complex content knowledge in a foreign language (Muñoz 2001; Feixas 
et al. 2009). Nevertheless, Aguilar & Rodríguez s (2012) study, targeting engineer- 
ing students, reported satisfactory results in terms of vocabulary acquisition and 
listening skills, despite objections to the lecturer's level of English. It is precisely 
lecture comprehension, a skill that seems hard to master in ICLHE classes, which 
worries students. For example, Flowerdew & Miller (1992) discovered that some 
of the areas that students identified as difficult were handling the speed of lec- 
ture delivery, understanding new terminology and concepts and concentrating 
during extended periods of time. In Norway, Hellekjaer (2010) described diffi- 
culties understanding certain parts of the lecture because of unclear pronuncia- 
tion, unknown vocabulary and difficulty taking notes. To all this Breeze (2014) 
added the high speed of delivery of lectures, which hinders comprehension. Fi- 
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nally, students also appreciated a clearer structure in lecture organization as 
Dafouz and Núñez (2010) pointed out. Although switching to a foreign language 
can have an initial negative effect that may adversely affect university students' 
grades, Klaassen (2001) found that differences in grades between students follow- 
ing ICLHE and traditional teaching methods were no longer noticeable after one 
year. The students had adapted to the language change thanks to a number of 
strategies that helped compensate for these negative effects. The strategies stu- 
dents used to overcome their language problems included: looking up difficult 
words and L1 use (see also Coonan 2007); researching the subject both before 
and after the lecture; relying on peers and teachers or tutors for help, and trying 
to improve their concentration skills (Flowerdew & Miller 1992). Airey & Linder 
(2007) found that some students would concentrate on taking notes instead of 
focusing on the contents. The solution in this case was to stop taking notes and 
read the textbook or class materials before the lecture instead. 

To conclude, over the years there have been various studies analysing the im- 
pact of ICLHE courses, focusing on their effect on the students and the many 
challenges these have to face (e.g. Arnó-Macià & Mancho-Barés 2015; Aguilar & 
Muñoz 2014). We believe that more research is needed on the latter aspect, includ- 
ing analysing the point at which these challenges and their effects on students' 
linguistic self-confidence start to recede as a consequence of their increased ex- 
posure to ICLHE courses. These issues will be analysed in this study along with 
the strategies students use to overcome the difficulties they face, with a view to 
helping other students who are uncertain about their linguistic abilities. 


4 The present study 


The research questions that this study intends to answer are the following: 


RO1. At what stage do ICLHE students start to build up linguistic self-confidence 
and perceive an improvement in their level of English? 


RQ2. Why do some ICLHE students display an initial lack of self-confidence 
and what strategies do these students use to overcome the difficulties they 
face? 
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5 Method 


5.1 The study’s design, setting and sampling decisions 


Our study forms part of a larger project that examines motivation in different 
language learning contexts: Formal Instruction (FI), ICLHE and Study Abroad 
(SA) (Moratinos Johnston (forthcoming)). Within this project, we decided to fo- 
cus specifically on students that had experienced ICLHE subjects, since the lit- 
erature review had revealed the potential detrimental effects on their linguistic 
self-confidence caused by the challenges associated with simultaneous content 
and language learning. 

Our study targets undergraduate students in the University of the Balearic 
Islands, a university which is also involved in a process of internationalization 
aiming to attract foreign students. In terms of the number of subjects taught in 
English, the degree that offers the most is obviously the English major degree. As 
for other degrees, the number varies according to the faculty and department pol- 
icy. Some faculties, such as Tourism or Business and Economics, offer an optional 
pathway in English. For example, the Tourism Faculty requires students follow- 
ing the pathway to take 30 mandatory ECTS in English, study abroad for at least 
one semester and write a dissertation in English. The requirements in the Busi- 
ness and Economics Faculty are similar yet more demanding since students have 
to take at least 100 ECTS of the degree in English. Apart from all these ICLHE 
subjects offered on Tourism and Business and Economics degree courses, other 
degrees also offer a much smaller amount of ICLHE subjects, ranging from nine 
in the case of the Law degree to two in the case of Biochemistry. Considering that 
one of the aims of this study was to target students who had experienced ICLHE, 
the sampling technique chosen was stratified random sampling where ‘the pop- 
ulation is divided into groups or strata and a random sample of proportionate 
size is selected from each group’ (Dérnyei 2007: 97). The stratification variables 
used were the different subject areas present in the university, which allowed us 
to include a higher proportion of students from the Tourism, Social Sciences and 
Law degrees, since these are the most popular degree courses. 

A smaller sample was extracted, in order to carry out in-depth interviews. Par- 
ticipants were selected based on the results of a questionnaire (see for a detailed 
description 4.3 below). Since we were interested in obtaining a diverse sample, re- 
flecting various levels of linguistic self-confidence, we looked at the participants’ 
scores on this scale in the questionnaire, together with the number of ICLHE 
subjects they had taken. Nine students that showed a high variance on these 
measures and in L2 proficiency levels were thus selected. 
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5.2 Participants 


In the present study, we analysed the data from a group of students (n=155) from 
the University of the Balearic Islands in Spain. The overall majority of these stu- 
dents know Catalan and Spanish, the two official languages in the region, Catalan 
being the local and Spanish the state language. 

Table 1 presents an overview of the participants’ main characteristics and the 
number of ICLHE subjects they took. These students were in their first (N=51), 
second (N=33), third (N=28) and fourth (N=43) year of their studies and the ma- 
jority were between 18 and 22 years of age. 


Table 1: Characteristics of the sample and number of ICLHE subjects 
taken 


General information 


Sex Female 94 60.6% 
Male 61 39.4% 
Studies Tourism 74 47.7% 
Modern languages 24 15.4% 
History 18 1167 
Primary Education 17 10.9% 
Business and Economics 12 7.8% 
Engineering and Science 10 6.67 
ICLHE  1subject 54 34.8% 
2 subjects 23 14.8% 
3 subjects 24 15.5% 
4 subjects 4 2.65 
> 4 subjects 50 32.3% 


More than half of the students (66.9%) declared that they had an intermediate 
level of English (B1/B2), as shown in Figure 1. Amongst them, one third of the 
participants (35.1%) declared they had a B2, the minimum level of listening ability 
that Breeze (2014) recommends before one begins an ICLHE course, while (20.7%) 
stated that they had a C1 level or above, which probably means that these stu- 
dents could feel at ease and possibly learn more in their classes. The remaining 
students’ (12.4%) perceived level ranged between a B1 to basic level (A1/A2) or 
non-existent. 
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Figure 1: Perceived level of English of the participants. NS(E)- native 
speaker (equivalent). 


Interviewees (n-9) were balanced for gender and came from a varied range of 
degree courses where ICLHE subjects were offered, as seen in Table 2 below. 


Table 2: Characteristics of the interviewees 


Initials Gender Degree Year No. ICLHE Perceived level 


subjects of English 
MG male Economics 2 2 C1 
MV male Catalan 1 1 A2 
MJG female Tourism 3 >4 Bl 
DM male Tourism 1 3 B1 
MFS female English 4 >4 C1 
LM female English 4 >4 C2 
VC female History 1 1 A2 
IM male History 1 1 A2 
IR male History 1 1 B2 


5.3 Instruments 


A mixed-method approach was followed, as it offers the advantages of triangu- 
lation, complementarity and cross-validation of the findings (Ivankova & Greer 
2015). Thus, two research instruments were used in our study, a questionnaire 
and interviews. 
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The questionnaire used in the survey was developed following Dórnyei's (2010) 
guidelines, and comprised two parts: the first consisted of 19 questions designed 
to establish the participants’ linguistic profile (e.g. mother tongue and self-rated 
English proficiency level) and the types of language learning context experienced 
(FI, CLIL and SA), while the second part included 47 six-point Likert-type items 
(ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree). These items were adapted 
from three previously published motivation questionnaires: Csizér & Kormos 
(2009) Motivation Questionnaire for College and University Students in Hungary, 
Taguchi et al.’s (2009) motivation questionnaires and Ryan’s (2009) Motivation 
Factors Questionnaire. The items were translated and modified (where necessary) 
to suit the Spanish cultural context. The administration procedure involved first 
contacting UIB lecturers, whose ICLHE courses had been selected on a random 
basis. These lecturers then informed their students that a questionnaire would be 
administered to all those wishing to participate. On each occasion, the adminis- 
trator (i.e. the first author of this paper) introduced the questionnaire which took 
on average 15 minutes to fill in. Response rates were high (over 98%). 

In this study, we will focus on the findings revealed by the questionnaire as 
regards the two variables under scrutiny - the perceived level of English of the 
participants and their linguistic self-confidence as described below: 


e Perceived level of English: participants rated themselves by choosing one 
of seven CEFR levels ranging from non-existent to native speaker/native 


speaker-like. 


e Linguistic self-confidence (5 items adapted from Ryan’s (2009) question- 
naire): measuring the level of confidence that the participants had in their 
abilities as L2 learners and users. The items, three of which were negatively 
worded, were the following: 

1. Iam sure I am able to learn a foreign language. 
2. I worry that other students will laugh at me when I speak English. 

3. Learning a foreign language is easy for me. 

4 


. Ithink I am the type who would feel anxious and ill at ease if I had 
to speak to someone in a foreign language. 


5. I always think that my classmates speak English better than I do. 


The linguistic self-confidence scale was found to have a high internal consis- 
tency (Cronbach's alpha - .78). 
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Interviews were an additional instrument of this study. They were used to fur- 
ther interpret the findings revealed by the questionnaire data. Thus, the larger 
scale perspective was enriched by personal exchanges with the participants, fol- 
lowing a model that Dórnyei (2007: 170) describes as ‘questionnaire survey with 
follow-up interviews or retrospection’. This approach allows us to interpret un- 
expected results that may arise from the data by inviting the participants to ex- 
plain them individually. In addition, the interviews became narrative accounts 
of the participants' language learning history. The learners' accounts described 
how they felt throughout different stages across microlevel timescales (Mercer 
& Williams 2014). Interviews also allowed the participants to point out and de- 
velop those factors that they themselves found the most relevant to their learning 
history. 

The semi-structured interviews with set questions aimed at exploring: 


e the participants’ feelings at the time of their lessons, 
e their language simultaneously, 
e strategies used to overcome potential learning difficulties, 


* their overall evaluation of the course (including the teacher, their peers, 
materials, impressions of their level of English and the fact that they were 
learning content and etc.). 


These questions allowed us to investigate a wider topic area, resulting in nine 
in-depth narrative interviews in the participants’ mother tongue, which lasted 
between 60 and 90 minutes. Participants' quotations are reported using an identi- 
fication code, which includes the initials of their first and last name. After obtain- 
ing the participants' consent, all interviews were audio recorded and fully tran- 
scribed following Richards (2003) recommendations. Excerpts presented in this 
study were translated from Catalan or Spanish into English by the interviewer. 


5.4 Data analysis 


The questionnaire was piloted and went through reliability analysis by means of 
principal component analysis using SPSS 22. We then carried out normality tests, 
which showed the normality of the data, allowing us to use parametric tests. 
The interviews were coded according to emerging themes, patterns or con- 
ceptual categories that helped structure the data in order to discover the wider 
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picture developing from some of these recurring themes (Saldaña 2013). The con- 
ceptual categories in the theoretical framework on L2 confidence developed by 
Sampasivam & Clément (2014) were used as the basis for analysis. The goal was to 
identify the links between the recurrent themes and these conceptual constructs 
(Pavlenko 2007), yet also keeping an open mind for possible unexpected themes 
that might have appeared. The coding process was done using NVIVO 11. 


6 Results and discussion 


6.1 ROI. Linguistic self-confidence and perceived level of English 
according to ICLHE subjects taken 


In order to answer the first research question, we analysed whether there were 
any statistical differences between the participants as regards their levels of lin- 
guistic self-confidence and perceived level of English according to the number 
of ICLHE subjects taken using a one-way between groups ANOVA. 

The results revealed that there was a statistical difference in terms of linguis- 
tic self-confidence F (4, 154) = 3.98, (p 7.004) between the groups of participants 
divided according to the number of ICLHE subjects taken. The effect size, calcu- 
lated using eta squared, was .09, which according to Cohen (1988) is considered 
a medium effect size. Post hoc comparisons with Tukey HSD indicated that the 
mean score for the students that had taken one (M-4.22) and two ICLHE subjects 
(M=3.92) were lower and significantly different from the group of students that 
had taken more than four subjects (M=4.76), who had higher levels of linguistic 
self-confidence on the six-point scale, as seen in Table 3. There were no statis- 
tically significant differences amongst the other groups. However, although the 
difference was only statistically significant after taking more than four ICLHE 
subjects, having done three subjects (M=4.61) already helped to improve the stu- 
dents' self-confidence. These findings are in line with Doiz et al. (2014) study 
that noticed a decrease in levels of anxiety in the third grade of secondary edu- 
cation as students progressed in their studies and became used to instruction in 
English. Furthermore, they confirm that the more frequent the contact with rich 
input, such as after taking multiple ICLHE classes, the higher the L2 confidence 
(Sampasivam & Clément 2014), although this pattern clearly emerges only with 
students taking more than four subjects in English. 

As far as the perceived level of English is concerned, mean scores were cal- 
culated according to the students' self-ratings based on the Common European 
Framework Reference (CEFR) levels. This is a standardised linguistic competence 
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Table 3: Results for the linguistic self-confidence scale 


No. of ICLHE subjects N Mean SD 
1 subject 53 4.02  .95 
2 subjects 23 3.92 1.04 
3 subjects 24 4.61  .88 
4 subjects 4 4.06 1.70 
>4 subjects 50 4.76 .94 


Total 154 4.41 1 


rating well-known to the majority of students, since it is used in most language 
schools, official exams and in the UIB to determine acceptable levels of compe- 
tence to obtain a Bachelor's degree. The questionnaire gave students a choice 
on the following scale: 0=non-existent; 1-A1, Beginner; 2=A2 Elementary; 3-B1 
Intermediate; 4=B2 Upper-Intermediate; 5=C1 Advanced; 6=C2 Proficiency; 7=na- 
tive speaker/native speaker like (Ortega & Sheehan 2016). 

Results revealed that again there was a statistical difference F (4, 154) = 14.95 
(p <.001) between the groups of participants regarding their perceived level of 
English. The effect size, calculated using eta square, was .4, which according to 
Cohen (1988) is considered a large effect size, indicating that the number of sub- 
jects taken plays an important role in determining the participants' perceived 
level of English. The post hoc comparisons using Tukey HSD showed that the 
mean score for the students that had taken one (M-3.17), two (M-2.96) and three 
ICLHE subjects (M-3.58) were lower and significantly different from the group 
of students that had taken more than four subjects (M-4.62) demonstrating that 
the latter group's perceived level of English tended towards a C1, as opposed to 
the B1 level of the 1-ICLHE subject group. The group that had taken 4 subjects 
did not differ statistically when compared with the others (Table 4); however, it 
was composed of four students only. 

Overall, the results depicted in Table 4 show a general rise in the perceived 
level of English as the number of subjects increases. However, the 1-ICLHE and 2- 
ICLHE subject groups stated on average that their perceived level of English was 
an intermediate level (B1). This could indicate that although the students may ex- 
perience linguistic gains, they still seem to consider their proficiency to be rather 
low, which could be related to the intrinsic challenges involved in the ICLHE ap- 
proach. These results coincide with Arnó-Macià & Mancho-Barés (2015), Mufioz 
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Table 4: Results for the Perceived level of English scale 


No. of ICLHE subjects N Mean SD 
1 subject 53 3.17 1.12 
2 subjects 23 2.96 1.18 
3 subjects 24 3.58 | 01 
4 subjects 4 3.25 1.50 
>4 subjects 50 4.62 1.02 
Total 154 3.68 1.27 


Note: Students mean scores are calculated according to the following scale: 0=non-existent; 1-A1; 
2-A2; 3=B1; 4=B2; 5-C1; 6 =C2; 7-native speaker/native speaker like 


(2001), and Feixas et al. (2009) as regards the student's impression of their low 
proficiency level. Interestingly, for both linguistic self-confidence and perceived 
level of English, the 2-ICLHE subject group did not show an increased score, on 
the contrary, there was a very slight decrease, indicating that two ICLHE sub- 
jects did not seem to be enough for students to feel at ease in their classes. These 
and other issues are explored further in the analysis of the interviews described 
in the next section. 


6.2 RQ2. Reasons for initial lack of self-confidence and strategies used 
to overcome it 


6.2.1 Richness and proficiency 


To answer our second research question, regarding the reasons for the partici- 
pant's initial lack of self-confidence and the strategies used to overcome it, our 
interview data reveal that the link between richness and proficiency is an impor- 
tant part of our study, especially since we noticed that one of the most frequently 
used words amongst our participants was the word ‘level’. 

Rich forms of contact, as found in an ICLHE class, can provoke anxiety for 
those who consider they have low proficiency, and thus negatively affect levels 
of self-confidence. For instance, LM, an English degree student, who now defines 
her level of English as a C2 (»4 ICLHE subjects), describes how she confronted 
her first literature subject in English with a clear lack of self-confidence: 'at that 
moment I didn't have the level of English required to explain something that for 
me was very difficult or very complex such as a poem’. However, this feeling of 
anxiety seems to recede with time and practice. DM (Tourism, 3 ICLHE subjects) 
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also found it hard to take notes in the ICLHE class initially: ‘in the beginning 
I didn’t know how to write the words, I still don’t know how to, I write them 
as they sound, but I consider it a challenge, but you survive, you get used to it 
and you improve with the help of your peers and teachers’. MJG (Tourism, >4 
ICLHE subjects), who defined her initial level as too low and who was anxious 
and struggled in her classes, describes her mixed feelings regarding her perceived 
language proficiency: ‘every time I understand more, making less of an effort, of 
course, but I don’t think that I have yet reached at all the level that I would 
like’. She further stated that her English level (B1) restricts the amount of ques- 
tions that she asks the teacher, which means that she misses a lot of the finer 
points. MJG is an unusual case: unlike the majority of participants, she still does 
not perceive an important increase in her level of English after more than four 
ICLHE subjects. She believes that one of the ways ICLHE can be improved is by 
ensuring students have the right level of English from the outset to cope with 
the challenges this approach entails as well as including extra English language 
support. This would prevent students from being stressed, or making such an 
enormous effort, while allowing them to feel more confident to ask questions 
in class, etc. In summary, they would profit more fully from the whole experi- 
ence. Some of the improvements mentioned, such as the need for higher initial 
English levels and language support, echo those expressed by previous studies 
researching student’s experiences with ICLHE in Spanish universities (Aguilar 
& Rodríguez 2012; Arnó-Macià & Mancho-Barés 2015). 

Sampasivam & Clément (2014) also point out that a context that is high in 
richness involves both being capable to comprehend and produce a response in 
the L2 and this will lead to higher levels of self-confidence. In other words, these 
rich contexts should include a certain degree of interaction, which is precisely 
what DM likes about his ICLHE classes: 'the teacher keeps on asking: what is 
your opinion? what did we refer to earlier...?' together with the fact that there is 
alot of group work. At one point, he states: 'every Thursday we did project work 
in a group and in this group we share our English knowledge and this helps. It 
helps a lot’. 


6.2.2 Self-involvement and quality 


The forms of contact which require some interaction, as described in the previous 
section, will also lead to greater self-involvement, which is in turn affected by 
perceived importance. In other words, the greater the importance one attaches 
to L2 contact experiences, the greater the involvement and the more likely they 
are to lead to L2 confidence. According to Yashima (2002; 2009), learners with 
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a strong international posture will also have higher levels of involvement and 
highly value L2 contact experiences. In contrast, our data revealed that MV (who 
took one ICLHE subject), a Catalan degree student, who is reluctant to accept En- 
glish as the lingua franca and use it when he travels abroad, does not accept hav- 
ing to take an ICLHE subject either. His low English level (A2) does not help and 
he describes his experiences during his initial ICLHE classes as embarrassing: 

I went the second day and I said, ‘oh there are so many people [...] sixty, sev- 
enty, eighty people’. It was awful. I didn't go back to class, I stopped going after 
fifteen days, because of what they might ask me to do... if they made me speak, 
because they made me read one day and I died from embarrassment. I am not 
embarrassed to read in English, don't get me wrong, but there in front of every- 
one and people could laugh at me, I didn't feel like it. I said, Tm not going back 
to this class’. 

As we can notice from MV's description, in terms of quality of contact, situ- 
ations where there is a lot at stake, and which thus greatly involve the self, are 
particularly affected by the feelings that the learner experiences. For example, if 
the learner experiences contact with the L2 in an unpleasant manner, it is likely 
to lead to decreased L2 confidence and vice versa (Sampasivam & Clément 2014). 
In the case of MV, it meant that he stopped going to class, so he belongs to that 
group of students, who, as Coyle (2007) found, simply gave up. In other cases, 
such as MG (Economics, 2 ICLHE subjects), it was when he interacted with the 
teacher that he really felt he was learning: ‘when you ask questions, you no 
longer ask a question about how to conjugate a verb, things related to grammar 
or such, but you ask a question about something you are studying, yet in En- 
glish. So, I remember I learnt lots of vocabulary this way, in all truth’. DM has 
similar feelings of self-involvement: 'every time I ask a question, and I ask a lot 
of questions, I love it, I don't understand everything she [the teacher] says, and 
it's also in English [....] but I ask about the contents. Thus, I consider that I have 
improved a lot, as I ask questions better and I also understand the answers better’. 
These two students found taking ICLHE subjects a positive challenge that they 
were willing to embrace as it granted them the chance to establish meaningful 
communication. 


6.2.3 Challenges and coping strategies 


We will now explore the second part of the second research question, referring 
to the strategies participants used to overcome the difficulties they faced in the 
ICLHE context. 
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Most students mentioned the fact that their ICLHE classes were mentally ex- 
hausting and required greater levels of concentration in order to learn the con- 
tent and the target language simultaneously. Our interviewees told us about the 
strategies they used to cope with these difficulties. For example, VC (History, 1- 
ICLHE subject) reported that she studied the theoretical aspects of the subject 
thoroughly beforehand, so that when she attended the class she already knew 
them and could concentrate on understanding the teacher. IR (History, 1-ICLHE 
subject) became quite confident mainly by working hard at home, taking respon- 
sibility for his own learning and preparing the classes well in advance. Towards 
the end, he recalls how he even met other peers, who struggled in class, and he 
offered to help them. MJG does not believe that the teachers used a different 
methodology in their ICLHE classes that would aid the students to cope with un- 
known vocabulary (e.g. using visual aids or glossaries). Students would rely on 
fellow students looking words up or did it themselves. Both VC and IM (History, 
1-ICLHE subject) appreciated the teacher's positive attitude towards them: for 
instance, IM says 'the teacher was quite helpful. I used to often go to tutorials, 
in the run-up to the exam. The teacher would then talk to me in Spanish, but in 
the classroom, she only used English. It's the only way to learn’. 

In terms of understanding the teachers' lectures, MJG found the teacher's 
accent difficult to follow because she had never come across a native English- 
speaking teacher before, while MG complained about the local teacher's pronun- 
ciation, and her lack of English knowledge, neither of which inspired confidence. 
Similar problems with lectures have been reported by previous studies and seem 
to remain unsolved (Flowerdew & Miller 1992; Hellekjaer 2010). 


7 Conclusion 


This study aimed at analysing at which point students' possible lack of self- 
confidence caused by the challenges associated with ICLHE starts to recede. A 
contribution of this research is the finding that both linguistic self-confidence 
and perceived level of English clearly increase by the time students have taken 
three ICLHE subjects. However, statistical differences were only observed after 
the students had taken more than four subjects. 

This initial lack of confidence seems to be caused by a perceived insufficient 
level of English, which hinders WTC. This is not helped by overcrowded univer- 
sity classrooms. Two participants found the teacher's accent difficult to under- 
stand, in one case because the learner was confronted for the first time with a 
native English-speaking teacher, in the other because the local teacher's accent 
was not good enough and made her lose face. 
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Most students (except for one, who had a very negative attitude) found that 
their initial anxiety diminished as the course progressed or when they had taken 
at least three ICLHE subjects. At first, they were concerned about speaking in 
class and expressing themselves correctly, but they gained in confidence the more 
practice they got. Three of the students said that they felt from the outset that 
this was a rewarding challenge that motivated them even further. 

As Wilkinson (2013) points out, students’ complaints are common during the 
first years of instruction in English. However, these seem to decrease as students 
adapt to hearing different accents, studying and discussing in English. In our 
opinion, the students' language weaknesses need to be addressed early, so that 
they can start their ICLHE courses having an adequate English level allowing 
them to feel confident enough in their linguistic abilities to follow their lessons. 
Other solutions include collaboration between content and language teachers to 
address language deficiencies. Parallel courses could also be offered providing 
the necessary language support, such as traditional language courses or English 
for Academic Purposes (EAP). 

Our results are in line with some researchers, who have found a correlation 
between increased exposure to richer forms of communication within ICLHE 
contexts and increased English proficiency (Wong 2010). Similarly, Coyle (2013) 
points out the opportunities that ICLHE courses offer for richer discussion, self- 
involvement and interaction, which helped develop confidence and feelings of 
achievement amongst students. 

Limitations of this study include the small sample used (n-155), which hin- 
ders the generalisability of the study. Therefore, further studies should contem- 
plate using bigger samples to analyse, also longitudinally, how linguistic self- 
confidence develops during the earlier and later stages of ICLHE. 
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The present study explores the effects of two types of early-partial immersion 
programmes on writing performance in English as a Foreign Language (EFL). It 
examines adolescent learners (ages 12-17) in mainstream education in Colombia. 
The two programmes are similar as far as the learners’ onset age (4) is concerned, 
but different with respect to the total amount of EFL exposure time and intensity: 
High Intensity plus (HI+) has a total of 8,760 accumulated hours by age 17, while 
High Intensity (HI) has a total of 7,002 hours. It has been prevalently hypothesized 
that the more time students dedicate to learning the L2, the higher their level of 
proficiency will be (Carroll 1962; Stern 1985), supporting the spread of instructed 
immersion and intensive programmes (Serrano et al. 2011; Lightbown 2012). One 
of the aims of this chapter is to further assess this hypothesis. The study exam- 
ines a cross-sectional sample (N=188), adopting a between-groups design whereby 
programmes’ performance is compared in terms of the effect of accumulated time. 
Analysis will focus on the domains of syntactic and lexical complexity, accuracy, 
fluency (CAF) (Housen et al. 2012) and on holistic ratings. Results indicate that 
learners’ writing in HI+ and HI do not show to be significantly different in most 
domains of CAF examined, nor in the holistic ratings. This might be explained in 
the light of the prior high number of accumulated hours of English exposure and 
emphasis on literacy in the curriculum of both programmes, which has allowed 
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learners to reach a threshold level from which they do not regress (Bournot-Trites 
2007; Williams 2012). 


1 Introduction 


Since the emergence of immersion programmes in Canada in the late 1960s (Lam- 
bert & Tucker 1972), much research has been carried out on the development of 
linguistic competence in an L2 in such settings (Genesee & Stanley 1976; Genesee 
1978; Swain 2000). The majority of these studies, mostly in favour of immersion, 
have also addressed the limitations of immersion programmes, particularly in 
terms of the L2 competence attained and the risks involved in the development 
of the L1 (Genesee 1978; 2013; Lazaruk 2007). Despite these concerns, the im- 
mersion education model has developed rapidly, inspiring bi- and multilingual 
school programmes throughout the world (De Mejia 2002). The acknowledged 
success of immersion programmes may be due to a combination of factors that 
have been shown to positively affect L2 acquisition, such as onset age, the type 
of input made available and its quantity, that is, the amount of time allocated 
to L2 exposure, methodological flexibility (early, middle and late programmes) 
and teachers’ backgrounds, among others (Genesee 2013; Johnson & Swain 1997; 
Lazaruk 2007). 

This chapter is part of a larger study Tejada-Sanchez 2014 which examines 
the outcomes of immersion programmes in Colombia, focusing on EFL writing 
of L1-Spanish speakers. More specifically, it seeks to understand the relation- 
ship between the allocation of time in the programme and the resulting learn- 
ers' written performance in their target language, English. This relationship has 
not been sufficiently addressed in studies on school immersion contexts outside 
Canada, and even less so in the Colombian context. Earlier studies and compi- 
lations have underscored the importance of addressing the effect of the time 
factor, and more specifically intensive exposure experiences, within L2 instruc- 
tional settings (Mufioz 2012). Consequently, there remains a gap in the literature 
as to how language productive abilities benefit from such intensive instructional 
experiences. Undoubtedly, the number of uncontrollable variables within educa- 
tional settings, such as individual differences, curriculum and context specifics, 
make this a particularly complex endeavour. For this study, data collection was 
conducted during class time in order to ensure the students' participation. It in- 
cluded written data and a background questionnaire which was used to control 
for individual variables such as age, L2 exposure and target language contact 
hours outside the school. 
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The chapter thus presents a descriptive study that evaluates the relative effect 
of different amounts of exposure to L2-English in two early partial immersion 
programmes in Colombia. We begin by reviewing the literature concerning time 
as an essential factor within immersion programmes, to then go on to discuss 
writing development in terms of the CAF triad, as well as the measurements 
adopted for profiling these dimensions. We then move on to present the method- 
ology. Finally, results and analysis are outlined, followed by a discussion. Con- 
cluding remarks will focus on the implications of this study for L2 education and 
specifically curriculum allocation of languages within immersion programmes 
in non-English speaking contexts. 


2 Literature review 


2.4 Time as an intrinsic factor for immersion programmes 


The question of the influence of the amount of target language exposure on lan- 
guage proficiency was raised quite early in the implementation of French im- 
mersion programmes in Canada. Carroll's contributions in the mid-sixties and 
seventies around the characteristics of immersion programmes were fundamen- 
tal. Regarding the time-skill relationship, he asserted: "Ihere are many factors 
which contribute directly to the effectiveness of French instructional programs 
(...) Organizationally, it is considered that the key factor is the number of hours of 
instruction in French (...) In other words, the more hours a pupil spends in French, 
the higher level of achievement is likely to be" (Carroll (1975: 8), cited in Swain 
(1981: 1-2): emphasis added). He identified a direct link between the volume of in- 
put made available to learners, quantified as time, and the overall L2 attainment. 
Stern (1985), in turn, referred to a threshold regarding the number of hours likely 
to ensure a bilingual competence in an immersion context: at least 5,000 hours, 
but this account did not determine the characteristics of the learner involved 
in the programme, and did not make explicit the distribution of exposure time 
or its intensity, in terms of hours per week/month. Currently, the publications 
which explore time as a factor in the development of an L2 emphasize its im- 
portance but at the same time its intricate complexity. The conclusions that can 
be drawn from Mufioz’s (2012) compilation demonstrate that, depending on how 
and where time is operationalized in language education, it can lead to a myriad 
of effects, from cognitive to socio-pragmatic, from global language features to 
discrete ones such as those addressed by the CAF dimensions. In this study, we 
focus on the parameter of accumulated time of exposure. This parameter refers 
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to the global amount of time, in terms of number of hours, dedicated to L2 learn- 
ing (Stern 1985; Genesee 1978; 2013). It is usually required for the completion of 
a programme with a given target proficiency level, as defined for instance by the 
CEFR descriptors (Council of Europe 2001). Regarding the accumulated time of 
exposure, immersion programmes are those where L2-contact time, along with 
content integrated instruction, is deemed essential for the programme’s func- 
tioning (Collins et al. 1999). Globally, immersion programmes have been tradi- 
tionally described as beneficial for receptive skills (Day & Shapson 1988), while 
their limitations regarding writing and accuracy have been frequently reported 
in previous research (Lightbown 2012; Germain & Séguin 2004). In such respect, 
in written and oral expression, immersion learners often demonstrate a consid- 
erable influence of L1 grammar. Also, it has been repeatedly reported that learn- 
ers would not start a conversation in the L2 spontaneously, unless when they 
are asked to do so (Harley 1992; Wesche 2002). Finally, it is suggested that even 
though productive skills appear to be distant from those of native speakers, learn- 
ers in immersion programmes continue to make progress in the L2 (Harley 1992; 
Wesche 1989; Housen 2012). 

Particularly in terms of writing, the main topic in this study, contributions by 
Bournot-Bournot-Trites (2007), Collins & White (2011),Turnbull et al. (1998) and 
Lightbown (2012) underscore learners’ capability to communicate effectively but 
failing to reach native-like levels, for instance as regards lexical diversity and 
structural elaboration. 

Summing up, it has been prevalently hypothesized that the more time stu- 
dents dedicate to learning the L2, the higher their level of proficiency will be 
(Stern 1985), thus supporting the spread of instructed immersion and intensive 
programmes (Serrano et al. 2011; Lightbown 2012). However, although the pio- 
neer Canadian initiatives have been abundantly documented in the SLA litera- 
ture, research is scarce as far as other countries are concerned. Hence, the current 
study seeks to shed light on the effects of EFL immersion in Colombia, by exam- 
ining and comparing the effects on writing performance of students belonging 
to two programmes which differ in total number of hours and their distribution. 
Individual differences such as L2 exposure outside school, family bilingualism, 
and total amount of time in the school were also taken into consideration, but 
will not be discussed in this chapter. 


2.2 L2 Written performance 


Writing is a cognitively complex and multidimensional endeavour involving dif- 
ferent stages and processes (Manchón 2013; Ortega 2012). In fact, this skill is un- 
derstood as an 'interactive' process where various factors, such as genre aware- 
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ness (stylistic organization and textual format) and mastery of content and lan- 
guage, are frequently activated and deactivated, according to writing pace and 
the needs of the composition process. 

Creating a text comprises three main stages, namely, planning, formulation 
and revision (Manchón 2009; 2013; Silva & Matsuda 2005). In the case of an L2, 
this activity is complicated by additional demands such as the search for the 
appropriate lexicon, grammar, discourse and other peculiar dimensions of the 
target language and culture (Manchón 2009). 

In this study, writing is seen as a genuine and meaningful way of communica- 
tion in controlled L2 settings, such as the immersion school. Thus, in line with 
Harklau (2002), Ortega (2012) and Williams (2012), writing is a means of promot- 
ing permanent opportunities for practicing and revising L2 production in the 
classroom. 

Two main approaches have been used to analyse writing in this study: quanti- 
tative measures for the three CAF dimensions and qualitative assessment using 
holistic ratings. 


2.3 Complexity, accuracy, and fluency (CAF) 


The quest for a developmental index to describe L2 performance has been a 
key issue in SLA research for decades now (among the first attempts, see e.g. 
Larsen-Freeman 1978). Building on models of L2 proficiency (Skehan 2009; Ellis 
& Barkhuizen 2005, among others), Housen et al's 2012 volume elaborates on the 
potential of CAF as complementary dimensions of language performance and as 
areliable approach to gauging L2 proficiency, as the three dimensions encompass 
the major areas of performance in an interlanguage system. 

In this study, we adopt the CAF triad to assess writing performance in immer- 
sion contexts. Several contributions (Bulté & Housen 2014; Housen & Kuiken 
2009; Housen et al. 2012; Wolfe-Quintero et al. 1998), have discussed the opera- 
tionalization of these measures in order to explain what makes a learner a skilled 
user of a language. Below we review those adopted for our study. 


2.3.1 Complexity 


Complexity is a construct that reflects the multidimensionality of the language 
learning process. It particularly poses numerous problems in the SLA field due to 
its polysemic nature, which can refer to structural, cognitive and developmental 
aspects (Pallotti 2015). 
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In this study, L2 complexity is analysed from the language structure point of 
view claimed by Housen et al. (2012) and Pallotti (2015). This implies looking 
at the properties of L2 constructions, forms, form-meaning mappings and their 
interrelationships. 

Several accounts have discussed the multiple operationalisations of this con- 
struct and underscored its problematic nature (i.e. Wolfe-Quintero et al. 1998; Nor- 
ris & Ortega 2009; Pallotti 2015; Housen et al. 2012; Skehan 2009). In this respect, 
a wealth of measurements have been applied, revealing relatively operationaliza- 
tion vagueness and ‘low content validity’ (Bulté & Housen 2014: 47). Its multicom- 
positional nature implies that complexity operates based on major assumptions 
that include: ‘the more content means more complex’, or ‘the longer’, ‘the most 
embedded’ or the ‘more varied’, all imply more complexity. As Bulté & Housen 
(2014) emphasize when examining short-term changes in written complexity, L2 
research needs to be cautious about the validity of such measures and their im- 
plications, as their predictions may vary depending on the context, the learner 
and the task. 

In light of these observations, this study seeks to adopt complexity as an indi- 
cator of L2 performance at different stages of language instruction. The selection 
of measures for syntactic and lexical complexity takes into account the nature of 
the texts produced by different groups of learners, which, in our study are often 
rather short. 


2.3.11 Syntactic complexity 


Syntactic complexity is generally measured through the length, proportion, com- 
bination and interrelation of different elements within a text (Bulté & Housen 
2014). Several elements or units have been taken into consideration such as the 
sentence, the clause and the T-Unit, among others. Following Pallotti (2015), this 
study examines L2 syntactic complexity by analysing structural properties at the 
sentential and the clausal level, as well as text organisation properties through 
the use of coordination and subordination. Following Torras et al. (2006) the 
measurements adopted for the study were independent and dependent clauses 
per sentence (IndepCS and DepCS), and, following Bulté & Housen (2014), the 
Coordinated Clause Ratio (CoordCR) calculated by dividing the number of coor- 
dinated clauses by the number of sentences was calculated. As argued by Bulté 
& Housen (2012; 2014) this type of calculation (CoordCR) highlights the use of 
coordination within a text and differs from the Coordination Index developed by 
Bardovi-Harlig (1992) in that the CI appears to be a measure of clause combina- 
tion that entails subordination as well: “the score on this index depends on the 
amount of subordination produced” (Bulté & Housen 2012: 38). 
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2.3.1.2 Lexical complexity 


Lexical complexity has been frequently analysed by looking at lexical diversity, 
density and sophistication (Housen et al. 2012; Bulté & Housen 2014). Diversity, 
also known as lexical range (Crystal 1982) or lexical variation (Read 2000), is mea- 
sured through calculations which account for the variety of vocabulary items 
within a language sample (Malvern et al. 2004). Measurements of density and 
sophistication are mostly used either with larger text samples or to discriminate 
amongst text genres (Read 2000). Nonetheless, it has also been argued that these 
measures do not really operationalize structural complexity. As Pallotti (2015: 
126) highlights, "indices of lexical sophistication, like the percentage of rare or 
difficult words, may be valid indicators of development, but they do not directly 
tap structural complexity; from a structural point of view, a rare word like tar is 
not in itself more complex than a common one like car? Today, there is a general 
consensus in that diversity, sophistication and density (and an additional dimen- 
sion of lexical accuracy) allow us to profile vocabulary development. In addition, 
diversity has been frequently examined with shorter texts such as those in our 
data (Meara & Miralpeix 2017).This is then the measure we have adopted to assess 
lexical complexity in this study. 

Thus, this study uses two measures of diversity to gauge learners' lexical reper- 
toire. First, Guiraud's Index, which results from dividing the number of types by 
the square root ofthe tokens in order to limit text size effects. The second one is D, 
computed with the vocd tool in CLAN (MacWhinney 2000), which estimates lexi- 
cal distribution in longer text samples (Malvern & Richards 2000). Both measures 
have been used used to gauge language diversity in general; however, consensus 
has not been reached over which index proves to be a better predictor of lexical 
diversity in a person's interlanguage (McCarthy & Jarvis 2010, in Pallotti 2015). 
Therefore, this study will report both measures, to provide a more comprehensive 
picture. 


2.3.2 Accuracy 


The accuracy domain refers to the appropriateness of grammatical, lexical, se- 
mantic and pragmatic choices with respect to L2 target parameters. It is one of 
the most observed traits in the language production of L2 learners and it has 
been frequently treated as a key aspect of interlanguage development (Housen 
et al. 2012). Accuracy is operationalised by counting the grammatical and lexical 
errors in a linguistic production. However, Polio (1997; 2001) remarks that the 
most commonly used measure for this domain is the quantity of units with no 
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errors (Error-Free units), which poses problems for the analysis of short compo- 
sitions or those by beginner learners. In this study, overall measures of specific 
errors such as total amount of errors per 100 words and grammar errors per 100 
words (ToralErr/100 and GrErr/100) were calculated, as they capture the totality 
of errors produced as well as their structural category. Grammatical errors were 
predominant in most of the scripts, and they mainly corresponded to agreement 
phenomena and verb conjugations. 


2.3.3 Fluency 


This term is commonly associated with the speed of articulation, rhythm, and 
pausing in the production of oral language. In the case of written compositions, 
it refers to the length of units, that is, the quantity of words and structures pro- 
duced within a given time (Bulté & Housen 2014). To account for written flu- 
ency, this study adopts the view whereby the proportion of words produced is 
observed in relation to a given amount of time (task time, which in our case was 
20 minutes). Previous research employed measures such as the number of units 
produced per minute, or the number of units produced within a ‘macro’ structure 
such as the sentence; in the present study, measurements in this domain include 
words per minute and words per sentence (WM and WS). These measures pro- 
vide an account of fluency in terms of quantity and rate of production. These 
were chosen over analogous proposals such as words per burst, defined as the 
number of written words produced between two pauses or other interruptions 
(Gunnarsson 2012), as the scripts analysed for this study were not collected using 
key-logging technologies. 


2.4 Holistic ratings 


Holistic approaches to the evaluation of L2 writing have frequently been used 
in SLA research. These can be operationalised through scoring carried out by 
trained raters following assessment rubrics. These instruments usually consist 
of descriptors of the language used by the learner as well as the degree of com- 
pletion of a given task. For example, standardized tests’ examination grids, (e.g. 
TOEFL) include various indicators that reflect a learner’s L2 competence accord- 
ing to specific criteria, purpose and genre. In L2 research, these ratings often 
serve as complements to objective measurements of text quality (Weigle 2002). 
Our study uses a scoring rubric for the qualitative assessment of learners’ writ- 
ten composition (Friedl & Auer 2007). This scale examines the characteristics of 
beginner to high intermediate levels of expository and narrative composition, 
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also including task completion criteria. It was originally designed for the eval- 
uation of English-L2 written performance within CLIL school settings in Aus- 
tria (Friedl & Auer 2007; Dalton-Puffer et al. 2010) and later on in Catalunya 
(Juan-Garau & Salazar-Noguera 2015; Roquet & Pérez-Vidal 2015). Four aspects 
are evaluated on a global scale of 0 to 20, which is in turn divided into four 
subscales ranging from 0 to 5: 1. Task fulfilment, 2. Text Organisation, 3. Gram- 
mar and 4. Vocabulary. In the current study this instrument has been adopted to 
profile learners' descriptive writing within content-based instruction contexts, 
which are highly comparable to the contexts for which it was originally devel- 
oped (Pérez-Vidal 2013). 


3 Research question 


This study explores the relationship between L2 exposure time and writing per- 
formance in immersion learners, as measured through the CAF constructs and 
holistic ratings. Hence, the guiding research question is: 


1. Does accumulated time of EFL exposure in two contrasting immersion pro- 
grammes (HI and HI+) have a differential impact in the long run on the 
learners' writing performance, when assessed with a) CAF measures and 
b) holistic ratings? 


On the basis of this question and our review of the literature we hypothesize 
that, at any given time that learners are measured in the respective programmes, 
the higher the number of accumulated hours of EFL exposure students receive, 
the higher their level of proficiency will be. 


4 Method 


4.1 Context and participants 


Foreign language education is a central theme in Colombia's political agenda 
(Bonilla Carvajal & Tejada-Sánchez 2016). English plays a major role in a long- 
term education project entitled Colombia Bilingüe, which aims to rank Colombia 
as the highest provider of quality in education in Latin America. 

Our study focussed on two immersion programmes with different total times 
of EFL exposure. We have named them High Intensity (N-52) and High Inten- 
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sity plus (N=136) (HI and HI») for the purpose of the study.! The difference in the 
number of participants in both programmes is due to a larger pool of students 
in the schools following the HI+ programme. Table 1 displays the number of 
participants per programme, age-group, and grade involved. Both programmes 
represent actual implementations of immersion models in the private sector of 
Colombia’s educational system, with rather high amounts of L2 exposure com- 
pared to the average Colombian traditional EFL programmes. In the public sector, 
time of L2 instruction ranges in average from 2 to 4 hours per week, whereas in 
the private sector these amounts of L2-exposure are much higher, ranging from 
7 to 20 hours per week, with L2 content-based instruction being predominant. 


Table 1: Number of participants per programme. 


Age-group Grade N HI+ N HI 
12 6th 12 14 

14 7th 34 8 

15 gth 22 8 

16 gth 20 5 

17 10th 48 17 

Total 11th 136 52 


HI and HI- follow an early partial EFL immersion model in an otherwise Span- 
ish curriculum, the official language in Colombia. Schooling begins at the age of 
four in kindergarten. From this age onwards, courses are taught about 50% of 
the time in the L2 and the other 50% in the L1. The most significant exposure to 
the L2 is offered mainly through immersion instruction, that is through curricu- 
lar content taught in English. In neither programme is English taught through a 
grammatical or metalinguistic approach. Interestingly, students seldom use the 
L2 outside the classroom or for non-academic activities, so there is little or none 
informal learning. 

Figure 1 displays the mean L2-instruction hours per year in both programmes. 
Black refers to HI+ and light grey refers to HI. Primary school, which lasts five 
years (1* to SN grade), is the most intense period in terms of L2 exposure, as most 
of the subject areas (Sciences, History, Arts, etc.) are taught in English in both 
programmes. In terms of time distribution in primary school, HI+ provides be- 


'The designation of these programmes has been adopted from Collins et al. (1999); Bournot- 
Trites (2007), and Collins & White (2011). 
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Figure 1: : Mean L2-instruction hours per school year for programmes 
HI and HI+. 


tween 600 and 670 hours of L2-exposure per year, whereas HI provides 504 hours. 
High-school (eh to 11^ grade) is characterized by a decrease in L2-instruction 
time in both programmes. The HI+ programme offers 372 hours of L2-instruction 
per year by the end of this stage, while the HI offers 288 hours. 

Regarding the curriculum at higher stages, both the HI+ and HI programmes 
coincide in that the only subject areas taught in English during high school are 
English Language Arts or Anglo-Saxon Literature. These are offered in the L2 from 
9'^ grade on in both programmes (around age 15). Opportunities for exposure to 
English at other locations in the schools, for example in the school cafeteria, the 
playground or common areas remains limited. 

The HI* programme gathers students from three schools. These offer the largest 
number of hours of L2 exposure-instruction time: 8760 accumulated hours by 
the end of grade 11 (age 17). At the end of a school in the HI+ programme, a 
renowned international certification is provided.? 

The HI programme involves students from one school. It offers a relatively 
lower number of hours of L2 exposure-instruction time, 7002 accumulated hours 
by the end of grade 11 (age 17). A singular academic approach to literacy in the HI 
curriculum is underscored by the school's stakeholders (principals, coordinators 
and teachers), so students are frequently exposed to discourse and text analysis 
since primary school. Table 2 shows the distribution of hours per year and the 
accumulated hours in the two programmes. 


VThe International Baccalaureate certification (IB). In order to reach such a goal, these students 
from HI+ must follow the program for another year, grade 12, which was not considered in 
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Table 2: Number of hours of L2 accumulated per year per programme. 


Mean accumulated L2 hours per programme 


Grade 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 11th 
Age 12 13 14 15 16 17 
HI 4914 5418 5922 6426 6714 7002 


HI+ 6312 6924 7536 8016 8388 8760 


4.2 Design and procedure 


Written data was collected from five different age-groups (ages 12, 14, 15, 16, and 
17) in each programme. Age 13 was not taken into consideration since the data 
collection process could not be completed with the whole group in one of the 
programmes. 


4.2.1 Data collection and trimming 


Two main instruments were used to collect the data used for the present study: 
a linguistic background questionnaire and a written task consisting of a compo- 
sition based on a silent film. 


4.2.1.1 Linguistic background questionnaire 


A general linguistic background questionnaire inspired by Grosjean (2010) was 
used to investigate participants’ use of different languages, their learning habits, 
their L2 interaction and contact with target language speakers, as well as the 
average time spent in the immersion programme. This instrument was later used 
to make a selection of participants in the study. Students who had not been in 
the same school for their complete tuition (from primary years onwards), had 
lived in an English-speaking country or abroad, were binational or had English- 
speaking relatives, were excluded from the study. This left a final sample of 188 
students including both programmes, as shown in Table 1. 


4.2.1.2 The writing task: Retelling a story 


In order to collect data on the participants’ written abilities, they were asked 
to write a story retell on the basis of the silent film “College” (Horne & Keaton 


this study. 
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1927), starring Buster Keaton. The choice for this task emerged from earlier anal- 
yses on task structure such as Skehan & Foster (1999), where narrative retellings 
tasks supported by visual prompts are used to elicit the three dimensions of CAF 
in comparable degrees. Likewise, silent films have frequently been used in SLA 
studies to elicit narratives in the L2 (e.g. Lambert 1997, who used Chaplin's Mod- 
ern Times). 

Participants watched a 3.30-minute scene of the film, which was played only 
once. Subsequently, they were allowed 20 minutes to complete the composition. 
They were asked to write as much as they were able to in the given time. They 
received the following instruction: 


Retell the story in writing while keeping in mind all the details. Use your 
current knowledge of English; do not use the dictionary. 


4.2.2 Data coding and analysis 


All the participants’ compositions (N=188) collected through the written tasks 
were transcribed and coded using CLAN (MacWhinney 2000). A first stream- 
lining was conducted to standardize coding procedures. L2 errors and spelling 
occurrences were identified and scripts were segmented into units. The errors 
that were not taken into account were those caused by phonology or graphical 
ambiguity (i.e. the man say's), misspelling (i.e. he whent), redundancy, or repeti- 
tion of text content (i.e. A man put a poster that says Boy needed. And then a 
man come and tell that he want the work). 

CAF measures and holistic ratings were employed to analyse the learners' writ- 
ings. CAF analysis was carried out through manual coding of grammatical and 
lexical errors, segmentation of syntactic units and automatic calculations using 
CLAN and Excel. Holistic ratings were carried out by two external evaluators. 
In order to compare learners' performance in terms of the impact of the accu- 
mulated time of exposure in HI and HI+, descriptive statistics (means and SDs) 
were calculated on both CAF measures and holistic ratings for all the age groups 
combined (12, 14, 15, 16, and 17) in each programme, which allowed us to mea- 
sure the effects throughout the programme. Between-groups comparisons were 
conducted using Welch's t-test. 


4.2.2.1 The unit of analysis 


The main unit of analysis in our study is the sentence. Our scripts resulted in 
an average of 32 words (see Table 3), which made an analysis based on T-Units 
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(Hunt 1965) too restraining, as this syntactic unit requires longer compositions to 
allow for a more substantive examination of how the units are conceived by the 
writer in terms of length and interrelations between clauses. Following Bardovi- 
Harlig (1992), this study adopts the sentence as the main syntactic unit in order 
to keep the author’s original textual/syntactic segmentation. 

We followed the criteria for defining the sentence and the clause established 
by Greenbaum & Quirk (1990),Bardovi-Harlig (1992), Vyatkina (2012) and Bulté & 
Housen (2014). We understand the sentence (’S’) as a ‘grammatically autonomous 
unit’ (Quirk et al. 1985: 78) having a subject, at least one conjugated verb and pos- 
sible complements. In written texts, sentences are identified as those stretches of 
writing enclosed between two full stops, or between a full stop and a colon or 
semi-colon. The clauses (‘C’) are the units which combined together form differ- 
ent types of sentences: simple, compound and complex. They contain a subject 
and predicate and can be independent or dependent (subordinate). Likewise, ac- 
cording to Bulté & Housen (2014) “a sentence can also include two or more co- 
ordinated independent clauses and become longer by adding more coordinated 
and/or subordinated clauses, when their constituent clause(s) contain more con- 
stituents and phrases, and when the phrases that make up these clauses contain 
more words" (p. 49). In contrast, a T-unit consists of one independent clause with 
all of its dependent (subordinate) clauses and they do not become longer when 
coordinated clauses are added. 

The following excerpts are sentences derived from the data examined, and they 
serve to illustrate the segmentations applied for this study. T-Unit boundaries 
have also been marked (/). Sentence length differs between both subjects as does 
the amount of coordinated (Coord) and dependent clauses (DepC). L2-errors have 
been kept as in the original. 


(1) Excerpt 1 (Grade 10, Age 16, HI): 

a. Ronald passed throw [= through] the store and saw an 
announcement that says Boy Wanted, / so he decided to enter in the 
store and ask for the job. 

(1S, 2 T-Units, 2 Coord, 1 DepC). 

b. When Ronald saw a beautiful girl in a table he was ashame of 
working as a clerk / so he went out of the bar and sat down as if he 
was a client. 

(18, 2 T-Units, 2 Coord, 1 DepC). 
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(2) Excerpt 2 (Grade 6, Age 12, HI+): 
a. There was a man that get by train to a new city. 
(1S, 1 T-Unit, 1 DepC). 
b. he don't have the good cordination to do it /so he say* that he cannot 
do it again and he go". 
(1S, 2 T-Units, 2 Coord, 1 DepC). 


Based on this analysis, the scripts examined for this study were fairly short, as 
shown in Table 3, with an average of 32 words, 5 sentences, and 11 clauses. 


Table 3: Main descriptive statistics for the whole corpus 


Words Sentences Coordination Dependent clauses Independent clauses 


31.54 4.98 3.23 4.29 10.51 


4.2.2.2 CAF measures 


A total of nine measures, in the form of frequencies, means, and ratios, were 
examined in this study to account for complexity (syntactic and lexical), accuracy 
(use of L2 target parameters) and fluency (quantity of words). Table 4 presents 
the summary of the measures adopted. 


Table 4: Summary of CAF measures applied in this study 


Domain Subdomain Measures 


Complexity Syntactic Independent clauses per sentence (IndepCS) 
Coordinated Clause Ratio (CoordCRatio) 
Dependent clauses (DepC) 


Lexical Guiraud’s Index 
D 


Accuracy Errors per 100 Words 
Grammar errors per 100 words (GrErr/100) 


Fluency Words per minute (W/M) 
Words per sentence (W/S) 
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4.2.2.3 Holistic ratings 


About 55% percent of the scripts (100 in total, 10 per age-group and 50 per pro- 
gramme) was assessed by two evaluators from different backgrounds (Table 5). 
Rater 1 was a female EFL teacher in Colombia, she is originally from Cincinnati, 
Ohio (L1-English and L2-Spanish). Rater 2 was a female EFL teacher from Colom- 
bia (L1-Spanish and L2-English). Each evaluator scored all the narratives accord- 
ing to the chosen scale without knowing the authors' age or programme. Inter- 
rater reliability was examined by calculating the intra-class correlation (ICC) 
for the two programmes in each criterion of the rubric. Evaluators' agreement 
in scoring each immersion programme was moderate to strong on most of the 
rubric's criteria, except for Text Organisation. In this case, the ICC obtained for 
HI+ was 0.33 and for HI it was 0.66. 


Table 5: Holistic ratings and Intra-class correlation for both evaluators 
and programmes 


HI+ (n=50) HI (n=50) 
Rater 1 Rater 2 Rater 1 Rater 2 

Mean (SD) Mean (SD) ICCHI+ Mean(SD) Mean (SD) ICCHI 

Task 2.47 3.32 0.54 2.64 3.20 0.72 
fulfillment (0.80) (0.81) (1.14) (0.87) 

Text 2.00 2.71 0.33 2.24 2.78 0.66 
organisation (0.62) (0.69) (1.02) (0.76) 

Grammar 2.57 2.66 0.58 2.62 2.64 0.78 
(0.69) (0.75) (0.86) (0.77) 

Vocabulary 2.48 2.58 0.66 2.53 2.47 0.68 
(0.73) (0.76) (0.92) (0.79) 

Total score 9.52 11.27 0.60 10.01 10.97 0.81 
(2.32) (2.76) (3.44) (2.91) 


5 Results 


5.1 CAF measures 


The outcomes of CAF analysis for both programmes are shown in Table 6. Three 
measures are used for syntactic complexity: independent and dependent clauses 
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per sentence, and the Coordinated Clause Ratio (IndepCS, DepCS and CoordCR). 
In terms of all these measures, the HI+ group has lower figures than the HI 
group, which appears to produce slightly more coordinations and subordinations 
throughout its scripts. Lexical complexity, as measured by D and the Guiraud 
index, proves to be similar in both groups, with relatively low values of D (be- 
tween 42 and 43). As regards accuracy, the Errors per 100 words (Err/100) mea- 
sure shows similar results for both programmes. Regarding grammar errors per 
100 words (GrErrr/100), HI+ students produce an average of 9.09 errors per 100 
words and the HI students produce 11.72. Lastly, fluency measured through the 
number of words per sentence (WS) appears higher in the HI group, while it his 
slightly higher in the HI+ group when measured in terms of words per minute 
(WM) (in a 20-minute task). 


Table 6: Descriptive statistics for all CAF measures for programmes 


HI+ and HI 
HI+ HI 

Measure mean sd Min. Max. mean sd Min. Max. 
Syntactic complexity 
IndepCS 2.68 0.76 12 7 3.26 1.03 1.86 7 
CoordCR 0.59 0.37 0 10 0.68 0.53 1 10 

0.56 0.31 0 15 0.75 0.44 015 2.25 
DepCS 
Lexical complexity 
Guiraud 152 0.27 0.76 2.35 146 0.19 1.06 1.8 
D 42.69 13.21 19.33 98.21 41.78 8.65 26.08 72.42 
Accuracy 
TotalErr 15.85 8.16 0 33.33 17.05 7.39 0 30 
GRErrors100 9.09 5.48 0 20.83 11.72 6.80 0 26.78 
Fluency 
WS 6.20 1.81 3.286 16 7.25 2.37 4 15 


WM 2.24 0.81 0.47 4.07 2.07 0.73 0 0.4 


Welch's t-tests were conducted to assess the statistical significance of between- 
group differences. Table 7 reports on the results of these tests as well as the effect 
sizes through Cohen's d, which were small to medium, according to Plonsky & 
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Oswald’s (2014: 889) suggested criteria. In terms of Complexity, HI+ and HI prove 
to be significantly different as far as the production of independent clauses (Inde- 
pCS) (t=3.700, p < .001), with the HI + group producing fewer independent clauses 
than HI. Likewise, groups appeared to be significantly different concerning sub- 
ordination (DepCS), where HI+ pupils appears again to write fewer dependent 
clauses than HI (t = 2.868 p < .05). Regarding both measures of lexical complexity 
(D and Guiraud index) no statistical differences were found. 

Concerning accuracy, the calculation of grammar errors per 100 words (Gr- 
Err/100) yields significant differences between groups. The HI+ subjects seem to 
produce significantly fewer errors than their HI counterparts (t = 2.494, p < .05). 

Finally, as per fluency, HI and HI+ learners significantly differ in terms of the 
words produced per sentence (WS), where the HI+ programme used around one 
word less per sentence when compared to HI (t = 2.887, p < .05). No significant 
differences were found as regards words per minute. 

These results could be summarized by noting that HI+ learners produce fewer 
independent and dependent clauses, fewer words per sentence, but fewer gram- 
mar errors per 100 words than HI. That is, they are less complex and fluent, but 
more accurate. These findings could imply a trade-off effect. In terms of lexical 
complexity, both groups appear to perform similarly. 


Table 7: Results for Welch’s T-Test for between-group comparison of 


programmes HI and HI+ 
Domain Measure Statistical p 95% CI d 
value (/t) 
Syntactic IndepCS 3.700 p<.001 0.2670.890 0.60 
Complexiy 
CoordCR 1.119 0.26 -0.070 0.249 0.18 
DepCS 2.868 p<.05 0.0580.324 0.46 
Lexical Guiraud -1.834 0.068 -0.135 0.005 -0.3 
Complexiy 
D -0.553 0.58 -4.175 2.348 -0.09 
Accuracy TotalErr/100 0.969 0.34 -1.258 3.663 0.15 
GrErr/100 2.494  p«.05 0.530 4.726 0.40 
Fluency WS 2.887 p<.05 0.325 1.772 0.47 
WM -1.387 0.16 -0.414 0.073  -0.22 
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5.2 Holistic ratings 


Figure 2 shows two graphics with the two evaluators' scores for programmes 
HI and HI- on the Total Score of the rubric. Rater 2's scores appear to be sys- 
tematically higher than rater 1's. These discrepancies might be attributed to 1) 
the evaluators' different L1 backgrounds and 2) a differential judgement of text 
structure, grammar and lexical repertoires (raters might have judged learners' 
lexicons not only in terms of diversity but in terms of accuracy)? 

Interestingly, the scores don't seem to change much across different age groups, 
except for a slight positive difference between initial (age 12) and final (age 17) 
levels. Both raters judged scripts produced at age 16 with the highest scores, with 
a rather surprising decrease at age 17. 

Between-group comparisons using Welch's t-test did not reveal any statistical 
differences between the programmes, as shown in Table 8. The mean difference 
between raters’ perception of HI+ and HI on various aspects of writing ability 
ranges from -0.17 to 0.03. These results suggest that neither programme is per- 
ceived as significantly different from the other, when it comes to the holistic 
rating of L2 writing performance. 


Table 8: : Analysis of between-group differences in holistic ratings by 
two evaluators (Welch's T-Test) 


c 
e 
An e SE os 
» ui x 
MS M ww. e 
we e e t p 955; CI d 
Task 2.895 (0.69) 2.928 (0.93) -0.033 0.191 0.84 -0.293 0.355 0.03 
fulfillment 
Text 2.355 (0.51) 2.525 (0.82) -0.170 115  Á 0.253 -0.112 0.422 0.23 
organisation 
Grammar 2.615 (0.60) 2.628 (0.74) -0.012 0.008 0.992 -0.264 0.266 0.001 


Vocabulary 2.530 (0.64) 2.50 (0.74) 0.0380 -0.334 0.738 -0.317 0.225 -0.06 


Total score 10.395 (2.17) 10.520 (2.97) -0.125 0.161 0.871 -0.939 1.106 0.03 


*Open-ended questionnaires have been used in SLA research in order to explore raters’ as- 
sumptions and beliefs (see for example by del Río et al. (2018 [this volume])), which could be 
a possibility for further research on our corpus. 
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HI and HI+ based on a 20-point scale rubric 
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6 Discussion and conclusions 


This study has sought to understand whether the differential accumulated time 
of EFL-exposure (expressed in number of hours of L2 learning) has an impact on 
writing performance in two immersion programmes, HI+ and HI. They are differ- 
ent in the accumulated number of hours at all points throughout the programme, 
and clearly at the end, at learners’ 17 years of age, when the HI+ programme has 
accumulated 8,760 hours, while the HI programme 7,002. 

CAF measures and holistic ratings of writing samples were scrutinised with 
a cross-sectional design in which learners were measured throughout the pro- 
gramme, on a yearly basis, starting at age 12. Concerning CAF, four measures 
out of nine (IndepCS, CoordCR, DepCS, Guiraud, D, TotalErr/100, GrErr/100, WS, 
WM) were found to be statistically different between programmes but not all in 
favour of HI+. As regards complexity, IndepCS and DepCS were significantly 
lower for the HI+ group; for accuracy, GrErr/100 were statistically higher for 
the HI+ group; for fluency, WS, again, was statistically lower for the HI+ group. 
In terms of lexical complexity and the holistic ratings, no significant differences 
were found between the two programmes. 

Overall, it would seem to be the case that the two programmes are not sub- 
stantially different in terms of learners’ outcomes in EFL written performance. 
However, it cannot be said that they are entirely the same either. Indeed, the 
HI+ programme reveals lower levels in the domains of syntactic complexity and 
fluency, but higher levels for accuracy, and equal levels for lexical complexity. 
This has been also found in studies on the effects of a CLIL course in English 
added to conventional formal instruction contrasted with a group only taking 
formal instruction, as the latter outperformed the former, although not signifi- 
cantly (Roquet & Pérez-Vidal 2015). 

Consequently, given its mixed results, this study partly questions the early 
assertions made by Carroll (1962) and Stern (1985) in the direction that more L2- 
exposure time would directly lead to more skilled language use. Our approach 
to the interpretation of these findings is in terms of time distribution of each of 
the two programmes, between learners’ ages 12 and 17, as presented in Table 2 
and Figure 1. In the case of HI+, learners undergo a decrease of L2-exposure time 
which goes from 672 hours a year to 612, and then to 480 (see Figure 1). This is 
not the case for HI pupils, who receive fewer hours of target language exposure 
per year, 504, yet at a steady rhythm. Additionally, the reduction in exposure is 
placed one year earlier for the HI+ group, that is at age 15, than for the HI group, 
at age 16. 
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On the one hand, such a contrast in the distribution of L2 exposure time in 
the two programmes allows us to suggest that gradual exposure to the L2 (HI 
programme) might explain the similarity in results with HI+, with more accumu- 
lated amount of L2 exposure yet less consistent in its distribution. 

However, such a constant exposure experienced by the HI learners may also 
have had a less positive consequence; that is, the HI learners’ relative lower 
scores in terms of grammatical accuracy. In this sense, the notion of stabilisa- 
tion, or plateauing, proposed by Long (2003) might be relevant. Indeed, a closer 
analysis of the learners’ performance suggests a plateau effect mainly concerning 
grammatical accuracy, in the case of the HI programme predominantly observed 
in conjugation and agreement errors, a finding which has already been identified 
in immersion learners in the literature (Rifkin 2005; Hart & Swain 1991). HI’s out- 
comes in accuracy could be interpreted as a level of “maintenance” achieved in 
this programme. These findings can be relative to the regular and steady amount 
of exposure for HI students in primary and between ages 12 and 15 in secondary 
school, as exposed in Figure 1. 

On this note, Bournot-Trites’s (2007) findings are only partially confirmed in 
our case. In her study, no significant differences in writing quality were found 
between two groups of secondary immersion students with different L2-French 
intensity. In addition, Bournot-Trites’s (2007) study reveals a plateau effect in 
the field of grammar accuracy (particularly tense markers) and lexical diversity, 
where she observes: “it seems that after a certain threshold of competence in [L2], 
the increase in the time spent in this language in the class does not improve much 
the quality of the written production of pupils” (Bournot-Trites 2007: 20). 

Likewise, the similarity of the two programmes in terms of lexical complexity 
could also be explained in terms of input exposure. It would seem that neither 
programme offers complementary hours of exposure outside of the classroom 
which would aid learners to make progress in such a domain. 

Concerning the lower levels of fluency found in the HI+ group, they could be 
attributed either to the programme's didactic approach, or to task effects which 
remain to be explored in future research. 

Some limitations of this study need to be acknowledged. First the unbalance 
in the sample size where the HI+ programme includes a larger number of sub- 
jects than HI, which is represented by fewer subjects. Second, task conditions as 
well as task variety (in terms of complexity and text genres) need to be reconsid- 
ered. Further research might include different types of tasks and writing genres 
with different cognitive demands. We should additionally underscore that the HI 
programme-related positive results, which refer to denser, richer texts, may be 
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associated to the emphasis on literacy in the HI's curriculum described in sec- 
tion 4.1.1. The task might have been more familiar to HI students and therefore 
yielded to slightly more syntactically complex and organised texts. 

To conclude, the present study has confirmed that the examination of the time 
factor in L2-acquisition in formal educational settings remains a rather complex 
endeavour due to a number of methodological constraints and issues. It is diffi- 
cult to assess different programmes at exactly the same times (in terms of age, 
L2 exposure, curriculum years), and to control for programme features. Future 
research is needed to pursue research in bilingual schools or immersion pro- 
grammes in non-English speaking contexts and to explore performance differ- 
ences among different age groups, with a mixed methods approach including 
the holistic analyses suggested. 
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Chapter 6 
Assessing learners’ changes in foreign 
accent during Study Abroad 


Pilar Avello 


Universitat Pompeu Fabra 


The present study aims to contribute to the field of Study Abroad (SA) research 
by exploring the under-investigated interface between SA and the measurement 
of pronunciation gains in terms of improvement in degree of foreign accent (FA). 
It is an exploratory study which analyzes changes in FA measures as a result of 
a short-term, 3-month SA program preceded by a Formal Instruction (FI) period. 
Data were collected from a group of non-native speakers (NNSs) consisting of 8 
undergraduate, upper-intermediate learners of English as a second language (L2) 
with Catalan and Spanish as first languages (L1s), and from 3 undergraduate L1 
English native speakers (NSs), who served as controls. Data from the NNSs were 
collected at the beginning of their degree (T1), after an 80-hour FI period (T2), and 
upon their return from SA (T3); data from the NSs were collected only once (TO). 
Thirteen L1 English listeners rated the speech samples from the NSs and the NNS 
for degree of FA by means of a rating experiment using a Likert scale. Analyses 
failed to yield a significant effect of SA on FA ratings and did not reveal a signif- 
icant difference in FA ratings following SA as compared to FI. These findings are 
in line with the inconclusive and mixed results which are often reported for L2 
pronunciation in short-term SA contexts. 


1 Introduction 


Over the last decades, Study Abroad (SA) programs have enjoyed increasing pop- 
ularity worldwide, particularly at university level. The ever-growing popularity 
of SA is arguably linked to the widespread belief that an overseas program has 
substantial linguistic benefits for students. This belief is based on the assumption 
that immersion in the target language community is the best way to acquire the 
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language due to the opportunities for interaction and the amount and quality of 
the input available in this learning context. 

Academic authorities and governments have played an active role in the pro- 
motion of SA programs, encouraging students to go abroad so as to improve their 
second language (L2) proficiency. One of the most popular examples is the inter- 
university Erasmus program in the European Union. Hundreds of thousands of 
students from different European countries have received an Erasmus grant in 
order to pursue part of their university studies in a different European country, 
and Spain, where the present study has been conducted, is one of the countries 
which have benefited the most from this program, both in terms of outgoing and 
incoming students. 

In this scenario, the need to empirically assess the actual benefits of SA on 
learners’ L2 development has become evident. A growing body of research within 
the field of L2 acquisition has been devoted to this learning context in order to 
analyze the effects of SA on the different linguistic skills. Contributions to this 
body of research within a European perspective have been particularly called for, 
given the fact that an important part of SA research has been conducted from a 
North American perspective (Coleman 1998). 

An overview of the existing SA literature does not indicate substantial SA 
gains for all the different linguistic skills across the board (cf. DeKeyser 2007). Re- 
sults point to clear benefits in areas such as vocabulary growth, socio-pragmatic 
skills and overall oral proficiency, and especially regarding fluency, which has 
been one of the most extensively researched areas. However, the domain of 
phonology, which is the focus of the present study, has been the object of rela- 
tively little research within the SA literature, and findings so far are inconclusive 
as to the changes that can accrue in L2 speech perception and production dur- 
ing a period abroad. This is particularly remarkable, considering that one of the 
main aims of students going abroad is to improve their L2 pronunciation, which 
is normally far from native norms in the case of learners who have been exposed 
to foreign-accented input in formal instruction (FI) settings. 

Research into L2 phonological acquisition in contexts of naturalistic, long- 
term immersion has shown that pronunciation is one area of L2 proficiency par- 
ticularly resistant to change, even in an environment of massive and authentic 
L2 input exposure. Learners’ difficulties in achieving native pronunciation norms 
are evidenced by a perceptible foreign accent, which is largely the reflection of 
the learners’ first language (L1) phonology. In fact, research into L2 phonological 
acquisition, which has usually adopted a cross-sectional design, has established 
that one of the main causes underlying learners’ difficulties in acquiring a new L2 
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phonology is the influence of the already existing L1 phonological system (Flege 
1995; Best & Tyler 2007). 

Given that the domain of L2 phonology within the SA literature remains under- 
investigated, we seek to further our understanding of the benefits that can be 
expected to accrue in this domain during a period abroad. We present the re- 
sults of a longitudinal, pre-test/post-test design, which assesses the effects of a 
3-month SA period preceded by an FI period on a group of L1 Spanish/Catalan 
undergraduate learners of L2 English. 


2 Literature Review 


2.1 L2 Speech Development & Foreign Accent 


An important body of research in the field of L2 speech learning has been de- 
voted to examining the phenomenon of foreign accent (FA), also referred to as 
accentedness in the literature. FA has been described, for instance, as “the ex- 
tent to which an L2 learner’s speech is perceived to differ from native speaker 
(NS) norms” (Munro & Derwing 1998: 160). It has also been characterized as 
“non-pathological speech produced by second language learners which differs 
in partially systematic ways from the speech characteristic of native speakers of 
a given dialect” (Munro 1998: 139). In his seminal work providing a full account 
of his Speech Learning Model for L2 phonological acquisition, Flege (1995: 233) 
noted that "[lJisteners hear foreign accents when they detect divergences from 
English phonetic norms along a wide range of segmental and suprasegmental 
(i.e. prosodic) dimensions”. 

FA is therefore a perceptual phenomenon related to the processing of L2 speech 
which results from listeners’ perception of differences between specific proper- 
ties of L2 speech and those that characterize native speakers’ (NSs) norms. As 
such, a foreign accent is the perceptual correlate of objective acoustic-phonetic 
characteristics of L2 learners’ pronunciation which, as pointed out by Flege (1995), 
can take place both at the segmental level (divergences from the range of native- 
like acoustic values, or number and severity of pronunciation errors), and at the 
suprasegmental level (stress, rhythm and intonation patterns which are found to 
differ from native norms). 

Interest in the study of FA within L2 phonological acquisition research arises 
from its theoretical relevance regarding general theories of L2 acquisition and 
from its pragmatic dimension related to L2 teaching. From a theoretical perspec- 
tive, research into the phenomenon of FA may shed light on the existence of age- 
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related constraints that might influence L2 acquisition, as the domain of pronun- 
ciation very often evidences incomplete acquisition in adult and adolescent L2 
learners. In this line of research, the study of FA has been strongly connected to 
what some authors have hypothesized as a ‘critical’ or ‘sensitive’ period for L2 ac- 
quisition (Lenneberg 1967; Scovel 1988; Long 1990). These authors posit biological 
and maturational constraints on L2 acquisition that would prevent native-like L2 
phonological performance beyond the hypothesized critical or sensitive period, 
which is generally considered to end around puberty, leading to the emergence 
of a clearly perceptible foreign accent as a characteristic of L2 learner’s speech. 

From a pragmatic perspective, a better understanding of which specific fea- 
tures of L2 speech contribute more to a foreign accent may inform more effi- 
cient approaches in the teaching of L2 pronunciation (cf., for instance, Piske et 
al. (2001). In this sense, the study of FA has usually been related to research on 
other dimensions of L2 speech, such as speaking rate (Munro & Derwing 1998) 
and fluency, comprehensibility and intelligibility (Munro & Derwing 1995; Der- 
wing & Munro 1997; 2013). The aim of these studies is to clarify the interaction 
between these different speech dimensions and how they affect listeners’ pro- 
cessing of L2 speech, in order to shed light on the best teaching strategies that 
would facilitate the development of L2 learners’ fluent and successful communi- 
cation in the L2, which is usually the ultimate goal of the language learner in a 
context of immersion in the target language community. 

Research in the field of FA has usually adopted the form of experimental stud- 
ies with a cross-sectional design in which oral data are elicited at a single point 
in time. Many of these studies focus on immersion contexts in which the target 
language has been acquired usually without FI (e.g. immigrants from different 
backgrounds in an English-speaking country like the United States or Canada). 
Measures of FA are typically obtained by having a group of listeners rate L1 and 
L2 speech samples for degree of accentedness by means of Likert-type, equal- 
appearing interval scales. Most studies have analyzed the perception of accent- 
edness by native listeners (NLs), who have been found to provide reliable FA rat- 
ings, although non-native listeners have also been found to assess accentedness 
reliably regardless of whether they share the same L1 with learners. Common 
data elicitation techniques include having the L2 learners read words, sentences 
or paragraphs aloud. Sometimes they may be asked to repeat a speech stimulus 
that has been produced by NSs. Samples of free or extemporaneous speech may 
also be obtained, for example, by asking the learners to describe a picture or tell 
a story. 
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Age of onset of learning (AOL), identified as age of first exposure to the L2, 
has been the most examined factor in the FA literature. Interest in the study of 
age effects on L2 pronunciation is related to the hypothesized critical or sensitive 
period for language acquisition (Lenneberg 1967; Scovel 1988). However, results 
from some studies have shown that adult learners may indeed be able to acquire 
native-like pronunciation (Bongaerts et al. 1995; Flege et al. 1995; Bongaerts et al. 
1997). Conversely, some studies have also shown that an early age of L2 acquisi- 
tion (as early as 3.2 years) does not guarantee accent-free pronunciation (Flege 
et al. 1997). Many studies have revealed a gradual increase in FA as AOL increases 
(Flege 1988; Flege & Fletcher 1992), a finding which points toward a linear rela- 
tionship between AOL and degree of FA. In general, most research indicates that 
‘the earlier the better’ for L2 pronunciation, but it seems that early L2 acquisition 
is not enough for mastery of the L2. This has led authors to assess the influence 
of other factors on degree of FA, most notably L2 experience, amount and quality 
of L2 input, or patterns of L1/L2 use (cf. Piske et al. 2001 for a review). 

L2 experience has been the second most studied factor considered to influence 
degree of FA. Since most FA studies have been conducted in immersion contexts, 
L2 experience has been typically operationalized as length of residence (LOR) 
in the L2 country. Research assessing the effect of LOR on L2 pronunciation 
has yielded mixed results. Flege & Fletcher (1992) found that LOR had a signifi- 
cant correlation with FA, as did English-language instruction and AOL. An LOR 
effect has been usually found for early L2 learners, that is, learners who first 
encountered massive L2 exposure before the end of the hypothesized critical pe- 
riod (around puberty), whereas increased LOR does not seem to have an impact 
on late or adult L2 learners following an initial phase of improvement that takes 
place at the early stage of L2 learning (Flege 1988). Other studies suggest that LOR 
effects depend on learners’ stage of L2 acquisition (Riney & Flege 1998; Meador 
et al. 2000). 

Several studies have found that amount and quality of L2 input and language 
use patterns are also influential factors on L2 pronunciation (Flege et al. 1995; 
1997; Piske et al. 2001). These studies make use of self-assessment questionnaires 
in which learners have to estimate, for instance, the amount of contact with NSs 
of the L2, the amount of time they spend using their L1 and L2 in different con- 
texts, or L1 and L2 proficiency. Results in Flege et al. (1995) revealed that language 
use patterns constitute a significant predictor of FA ratings for Italian learners of 
L2 English, explaining 15% of the total variance. In a follow-up study (Flege et al. 
1997), the role of L1 use was further explored by creating two groups of early 
Italian/English bilinguals who were AOL-matched (around 6 years old), but who 
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differed in percentage of L1 use (3% vs. 36%). The authors reported an L1 use 
effect as the learners with higher L1 use were perceived to have a significantly 
stronger FA than the learners with lower L1 use. Results in Piske et al. (2001) 
showed that the L1 use effect observed for early bilinguals was also extended to 
late Italian/English bilinguals. 

Results from these studies indicate that, although AOL has been found to be 
the most influential factor in the development of L2 pronunciation, differences in 
L2 pronunciation outcomes can also be the result of the interplay of other factors 
such as the amount and quality of the L2 input to which learners are exposed, 
as well as patterns of L1/L2 language use. However, as already noted, studies 
examining the phenomenon of FA have been mainly conducted in contexts of 
long-term immersion, rather than in shorter periods of immersion, such as those 
typical of SA learning contexts. 


2.2 Study Abroad 


SA is a context of L2 acquisition characterized by a combination of language- 
based and/or content-based classroom instruction together with out-of-class in- 
teraction in the native speech community (Freed 1995a: 5). SA programs have 
become very popular in Europe and North America due to the common sense 
and long-held assumption that immersion in the L2 community results in sub- 
stantially enhanced L2 knowledge, as such immersion is assumed to offer plenty 
of opportunities for interaction with NSs and exposure to a great amount of high 
quality input. Consequently, SA programs have been encouraged by language in- 
structors and academic administrators, and have come to play an important role 
in governments’ L2 learning policies as a means to promote multilingualism in 
response to an increasingly globalized international context (cf. Kinginger 2009). 
A growing body of research has therefore been devoted to this learning context 
in order to account for the nature of the SA experience and empirically assess 
its impact on L2 learners’ linguistic development (cf. overviews in Freed 1995a; 
DuFon & Churchill 2006). 

For the most part, research has found evidence for a positive effect of the SA 
experience on learners’ L2 development, yet actual linguistic gains appear to be 
related to individual and context variables such as contact patterns while abroad, 
L1 and L2 use, L2 exposure, initial level of L2 proficiency, and length of stay 
(LoS, operationalized as duration of the SA period), as well as to aspects of pro- 
gram design (see Pérez-Vidal & Juan-Garau 2011 for a characterization of SA). A 
complex picture results from the interaction of all these factors, with findings 
sometimes providing inconclusive or conflicting evidence, as the benefits of SA 
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are not always clear for all language skills, or the gains reported may fall short 
of the high expectations arising out of the above-mentioned widespread belief in 
the substantial effects of SA immersion. 

Research has analyzed the impact of SA on different linguistic domains, and 
usually in contrast with FI in at-home (AH) institutions. Results have provided 
consistent evidence of the beneficial effect of SA for lexical improvement (Col- 
lentine & Freed 2004; Llanes & Muñoz 2009), as well as for writing (Sasaki 2004; 
Pérez-Vidal & Juan-Garau 2011) and listening (Allen & Herron 2003; Llanes & 
Muñoz 2009). Sociolinguistic skills have been the object of considerable research 
with studies examining, for instance, communication strategies (Lafford 1995) 
and pragmatic competence (Barron 2006), which have also yielded results sup- 
porting the positive effect of SA on these areas. However, mixed results have 
been found for grammar; results reported by Collentine & Freed (2004) showed 
more grammatical improvement for AH learners as compared with those who 
went abroad, whereas the opposite was true in Howard (2005). Most SA research 
has focused on the development of oral skills, which has traditionally been con- 
sidered the most likely linguistic domain to improve as a result of SA, and re- 
search findings in general have supported this view. Some studies have analyzed 
the impact of SA on overall L2 speaking proficiency (Brecht et al. 1995; Segalowitz 
& Freed 2004), and extensive research has also been carried out to analyze gains 
in L2 learners' fluency (Freed 1995b; Freed et al. 2004;Valls-Ferrer 2011). 

However, studies focusing on specific aspects of phonological development in 
learners' L2 speech production during SA are scarce. The few existing studies 
generally focus on the differential effects of SA versus FI on L2 pronunciation, 
and have yielded mixed results. Díaz-Campos (2004) reported a positive effect of 
both learning contexts on the production of Spanish plosives in two groups of 
English students of Spanish, although development toward native-like patterns 
was found to be stronger in the FI group. In contrast, Díaz-Campos (2006) ob- 
served greater gains in the production of Spanish consonants for the SA group 
as compared with the FI group. Mora (2008) examined the production of voice 
onset time in English voiceless plosives by a group of L1 Spanish/Catalan bilin- 
gual learners after a two-term FI period at their home university and after a 
3-month SA term abroad. He found no effect of FI on voice onset time duration, 
whereas a non-significant increase was observed after SA. However, in a study 
with a similar population analyzing English vowels, significant improvement in 
production was found after FI, but not after SA (Pérez-Vidal et al. 2011). Sanz 
et al. (2013) reported significant SA gains in the production of L2 plosives by L1 
English learners of Spanish, whereas Simóes (1996) did not find significant im- 
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provement in the production of Spanish vowels for L1 English learners following 
SA, but production at the segmental level for both vowel and segmental contrasts 
did not improve significantly. Avello (2010a) also failed to find improvement in 
the production of vowel contrasts following SA, although in Avello (2010b) the 
lack of improvement in vowel contrast production did not prevent considerable 
gains in FA scores. In contrast, Avello et al. (2012) reported significant gains in 
segmental production in terms of a reduction in error rate scores, but which were 
not accompanied by significant gains in FA scores. 

The present study thus explores the under-investigated impact of SA on L2 
learners’ pronunciation development. It is an exploratory study which aims to 
analyze the interface between SA and FA by assessing the impact of a 3-month 
SA program on L2 speech production by a group of bilingual L1 Catalan/Spanish 
learners of L2 English by means of FA measures. 


3 Research aims 


1. To assess possible differential effects of type of instruction through time on 
global FA ratings by analyzing the impact of a 3-month SA period preceded 
by an 80-hour FI learning context. 


2. To assess differences between native and non-native FA ratings and to as- 
sess whether a development through time toward native norms can be 
observed in L2 learners’ FA ratings as a function of learning context. 


4 Method 


4.1 Design 


The data presented in this paper are part of the Study Abroad and Language 
Acquisition (SALA) project. This is a large, state-funded project based at a Uni- 
versity in Barcelona, Spain, which analyzes the development of linguistic profi- 
ciency in upper-intermediate learners of L2 English who experience an SA pe- 
riod preceded by an FI period (see full description in Pérez-Vidal & Juan-Garau 
2011). This project has a longitudinal, pre-test/post-test design in order to assess 
possible differential effects of the FI period at the AH university versus the sub- 
sequent short-term SA period on the learners’ L2 linguistic development. Data 
were collected at three different points in time covering a 15-month period: 
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e TI: at the beginning of the first academic year, to assess initial L2 profi- 
ciency. 


T2: after an 80-hour FI period, to assess the impact of this classroom learn- 
ing context on the learners' L2 proficiency. Exposure to English in this 
learning context was basically limited to classroom language learning and 
was form-focused. The amount of input and communicative interaction 
was therefore rather limited. Students received no specific phonological 
training or pronunciation instruction. 


T3: after a compulsory 3-month SA period in an English-speaking country 
at the beginning of the second academic year, to assess the impact of the SA 
learning context on the learners' L2 development. In this context students 
were expected to receive a massive amount of out-of-class input and to 
benefit from opportunities for communicative interaction in real, everyday 
social situations. 


4.2 Participants 


Data were collected from a group of non-native speakers (NNSs, n - 8). They 
shared a similar AOL in AH institutions (AOL - 8 years), as established by the 
Spanish educational system. Their acquisition of English took place basically 
through classroom instruction (i.e. as a foreign language in their native speech 
community), with 700-800 hours of exposure to English. These learners had to 
certify an upper-intermediate English proficiency level (equivalent to a B2 in the 
Common European Framework of Reference, or CEFR) in order to be admitted 
into the AH university. 

Speech samples from 3 NSs of American English served as baseline data to 
assess the learners' performance. These NSs were young university students en- 
rolled in an L2 Spanish exchange program in Spain. Both groups of speakers had, 
therefore, a similar profile, and consequently their data were highly comparable. 
Data from the NSs was collected only once (TO). 

A group of English NLs (n = 13) were recruited to assess the speech samples 
from the native and non-native groups for degree of FA; 6 of them were exchange 
students at a university in Spain and 7 were English teachers. 


4.3 Speech samples 


Speech samples from the NSs and the NNSs were elicited by means of a reading 
aloud task, which consisted of the rendition by the participants of the text "The 
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North Wind and the Sun”. The International Phonetic Association (IPA) has en- 
couraged the use of this short, 114-word text as a standard oral elicitation resource 
to document the pronunciation of different languages and language varieties (cf. 
IPA (1999), and it has been used to document differences characterizing English 
pronunciation in different dialects and by L2 learners (see Schneider et al.). 

A member of the research team was present during the recordings to give 
instructions to the participants on how to perform the reading aloud task and 
to answer possible questions. Instructions were also provided on the test hand- 
out, which participants were asked to read carefully. Participants were recorded 
individually. They were instructed to read the text twice, first silently on their 
own in order to become familiar with it, and then out loud to be recorded. The 
researcher told them that they would be asked a question about the text after 
reading it the second time. This was done to draw the participants’ attention to 
the content with the aim of obtaining more natural-sounding data. Immediately 
after reading the text aloud, they were asked the following question: “Was the 
North Wind Stronger than the sun?”, which they had to answer by merely stating 
“yes” or “no”. 

Data from the NNSs were recorded in sound-attenuated cabins using an analog 
tape recorder and were subsequently digitized in .wav format at 22,050, 16 bit 
monaural. Data from the NSs were recorded in sound-proof cabins using the Pro 
Tools digital audio workstation platform for Microsoft Windows. The digital files 
were saved in .wav format at 44,100 Hz (later downsampled to 22,050 Hz), 16 bit 
monaural. 

A sentence extracted from the reading aloud task was used to create the stimuli 
for the rating task (see §4.4. below).! This sentence presented several segmental 
and suprasegmental properties that were likely to cause the L2 learners to pro- 
duce pronunciation errors leading to accented L2 production. Some examples of 
such pronunciation errors as produced by the NNSs are provided in (1-4): 


(1) Deletions 
a. deletion of [1] in warm(l)y 
b. deletion of final syllable in travel(er) 


(2) Insertions 
a. insertion of an extra vowel [e] in immediat[e]ly 


b. insertion of a velar consonant at the beginning of [y]warmly 


Then the sun shone out warmly, and immediately the traveler took off his cloak. 
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(3) Substitutions 


a. substitution of bilabial approximant [f] for velar fricative [v] in 
traveler 


b. substitution of dental plosive [d] for dental fricative [6] in then 
c. substitution of open vowel [a] for close back vowel [9] in warmly 


d. substitution of dental fricative [6] for alveolar plosive [d] in 
immediately 


e. substitution of velar fricative [x] for glottal fricative [h] in his 


(4) Stress misplacement 


a. stress shift to the penultimate syllable in multisyllabic words: tra veler 
for traveler, immediately for immediately. 


4.4 Rating task 


A rating task was conducted in order to obtain measures of changes in the learn- 
ers’ degree of FA through time. This experiment provided us with listeners’ be- 
havioral measures of global FA ratings regarding overall changes in the NNSs' 
pronunciation as a result of FI and SA. As noted in 82.1 above, this methodology 
has been widely used in research on L2 speech production analyzing the con- 
struct of FA, as well as other dimensions of L2 speech such as intelligibility and 
comprehensibility. 

The task was a self-paced task created and run with Praat software (Boersma 
& Weenink 2008, version 5.1) and displayed on PCs running Microsoft Windows 
XP OS. Stimuli consisted of speech samples extracted from the reading aloud task 
as produced by the 3 NSs (T0) and the 8 NNSs (T1, T2 and at T3). The resulting 
audio files were edited and saved in .wav format at 22,050 Hz, 16 bit monaural, 
and normalized for intensity at 70.0 dB. 

At the beginning of the session, the NLs were given a handout with the de- 
scription of the experiment, as well as with some instructions on how to run it 
with Praat. They rated the degree of FA in the oral samples by means of a 5-point 
equal-appearing Likert scale, where 1 - "native" and 5 - "heavy foreign accent" 
(see Figure 1 below). 

A 9-point scale has been most commonly used in FA studies, since participants 
usually differ greatly in proficiency level, as well as in AOL and/or L2 exposure. 
However, a 5-point scale was deemed more appropriate for the data in the present 
study, taking into account the smaller degree of variability in our oral samples 
(NNSs with a similar age, AOL, L2 exposure and proficiency level). 
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File Query Help 


[ds Rate the degree of FOREIGN-ACCENT in each sentence. 
Please MAKE USE OF ALL THE NUMBERS in the scale. 


Figure 1: Initial Praat screen for the rating task 


Listeners were instructed to focus on pronunciation and rate the degree of FA 
they perceived in the speech samples as produced by the NNSs and the NSs by 
making use of the whole scale. Each stimulus was repeated twice for a total of 
54 test trials per listener (8 NNSs x 3 data collection times x 2 repetitions + 3 NSs 
x 2 repetitions), resulting in a total of 702 ratings (54 trials x 13 listeners). Each 
listener heard the stimuli in a different randomized order. Listeners could replay 
each trial twice before providing their answer. After rating a stimulus, they had 
to click on a "next" button to listen to the following stimulus. If the NLs made a 
mistake when rating a stimulus, they could click on an error button to listen to it 
again and change their answer (an answer could be changed only once). Listeners 
were presented with 16 practice trials (8 samples x 2 repetitions) before the test 
trials. During the test trials, there was the possibility of a pause after a block of 
18 trials. 


5 Results 


Preliminary analyses were conducted to assess both intra-rater and inter-rater 
consistency in the NLs' ratings by means of Pearson correlations, which yielded 
both high intra-rater and inter-rater consistency coefficients. 

Regarding intra-rater reliability, there was a strong correlation in the listener- 
based FA ratings assigned at each of the two rating repetitions (r = .71, p = .007), 
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indicating that each listener’s first and second repetition ratings were strongly 
correlated; that is, each listener assigned similar ratings to the same stimulus at 
both the first and second repetitions. 

Similarly, strong correlations were found in the stimulus-based FA ratings as- 
signed by the 13 listeners in all pair-wise combinations, with r coefficients rang- 
ing between .74 and .98 (in all cases p < .05), which indicates a high degree of 
agreement among listeners. 

Table 1 and Figure 2 show the FA ratings assigned by the NLs to the baseline 
data provided by the NSs (TO) and to the NNSs through time (T1, T2 and T3). As 
expected, the ratings for the NSs were very close to 1 (M - 1.06), indicating that 
the listeners identified the English NSs and rated them accordingly. In contrast, 
the ratings assigned to the NNSs' were considerably outside the range of the NSs' 
ratings across all testing times. 


Table 1: : Summary for FA ratings as assigned by the NLs (1 - native, 5 
- heavy foreign accent) 


Group Time n Minimum Maximum Mean SD 
NS TO 3 1.00 1.19 106 11 
NNS Tl 8 2.58 4.58 3.19.68 
T2 8 2.62 4.28 | 3.47 .49 
T3 8 3.04 3.80 | 3.40 .31 


An increase in FA ratings can be observed between T1 (M = 3.19) and T2 (M = 
3.47), signaling no positive effect of FI on the NNSs' degree of FA. This is followed 
by a slight decrease in FA ratings between T2 (M = 3.47) and T3 (M = 3.40), 
which seems to suggest a positive trend of improvement in the NNSs' degree of 
FA during the SA period. A one-way repeated measures ANOVA was conducted 
with the FA ratings as dependent variable and time as within-subjects factor in 
order to assess the effect of the FI and SA learning contexts on the L2 learners' 
pronunciation development as measured by the FA ratings. This analysis yielded 
a non-significant effect of time on the FA ratings (Wilks' Lambda - .64, F(2, 6) 
= 1.69, p = .26, 1? = .36), indicating that the slight decrease observed in the FA 
ratings as a result of SA failed to reach significance? 

Indeed, as illustrated in Table 1 and Figure 2, the L2 learners' FA ratings re- 
mained similar through time. Independent samples t-tests showed significant 


"Results pooled across all listeners are presented, as the same results pattern was observed in 
the exchange students and English teachers. 
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Time 


Figure 2: : Mean FA ratings for the NSs (represented by the horizontal 
line) and the NNSs at T1 (at the beginning of the academic year), T2 
(after an 80-hour FI period prior to SA) and T3 (upon return from a 
3-month SA). 


differences between the ratings assigned by the listeners to the NSs' and to the 
NNSs’ at T1 (t(9) = -5.21, p = .001, n? = .75), T2 (t(9) = -8.17, p < .001, ni = .88), 
and T3 (t(9) = -12.42, p < .001, n? = .94). However, no significant differences were 
found between the three testing times for NNSs, which indicates the lack of de- 
velopment toward NS patterns in terms of degree of FA. Taken together, these 
results yield no evidence of significant improvement in FA ratings during SA, al- 
though they seem to signal a positive trend of development toward less accented 
speech as a result of SA (as opposed to FI). This suggests that SA might have 
had some impact on reducing the NNSs’ degree of accentedness, even though 
statistically non-significant. 


6 Discussion 


These results contrast with the findings reported in most studies assessing the 
effect of SA on L2 acquisition. As noted in §2.2, SA has been generally found to 
have a clear positive impact on L2 linguistic development, with results provid- 
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ing evidence of substantial SA gains in lexical development (Collentine & Freed 
2004; Llanes & Mufioz), writing (Sasaki 2004; Pérez-Vidal & Juan-Garau 2011) 
and listening (Allen & Herron 2003; Llanes & Mufioz 2009). SA has been found 
to be particularly beneficial for the development of L2 oral skills, such as overall 
oral proficiency, enhanced accuracy and complexity, and most notably fluency 
(Brecht et al. 1995; Segalowitz & Freed 2004; Freed et al. 2004; Valls-Ferrer 2011). 
This is in line with the general assumption that oral production is one of the ar- 
eas that can be expected to improve the most during SA, as it is assumed to be 
one of the most practiced skills while abroad and to specially benefit from the 
massive exposure to L2 input that SA offers. 

However, these results are consistent with the scant existing research ana- 
lyzing SA gains in L2 pronunciation, which has yielded inconclusive evidence 
regarding the effects of SA on this dimension. Whereas some studies have re- 
ported a positive effect of SA, for instance, on the production of consonantal 
segments (Díaz-Campos 2004; 2006; Mora 2008; Sanz et al. 2013), and rhythm 
metrics (Valls-Ferrer 2011), other studies have failed to find substantial SA gains 
in vowel production (Simões 1996; Avello 2010a; Pérez-Vidal et al. 2011), and in 
the production of both vowel and consonantal contrasts (Højen 2003). Avello 
(2010b) found that lack of improvement in vowel contrast production following 
SA did not however prevent considerable gains in FA scores. Conversely, results 
in Avello et al. (2012) showed significant improvement in phonetic measures of 
error rate scores during SA, whereas no significant improvement was found in 
FA ratings. 

The lack of a stronger impact of SA on the FA ratings attributed to L2 learn- 
ers in the present study may be related to the length of the SA program. LoS is 
one of the SA program features identified by Pérez-Vidal & Juan-Garau (2011) 
as influencing SA outcomes, since it determines amount of exposure to L2 input. 
LoS would thus be the SA equivalent to LOR, which is the variable that has tradi- 
tionally been used as an index for amount of exposure to L2 input in FA studies 
analyzing the acquisition of L2 speech within long-term, naturalistic immersion 
contexts. 

In his study addressing FA changes during SA by a group of L1 Danish un- 
dergraduate learners of English, Hojen (2003) reported significant improvement 
in his participants’ FA scores after their experience abroad. However, the partic- 
ipants in his study presented considerable variation in terms of LoS in the SA 
context. The mean LoS was 7.1 months (range = 3-11 months), which is consid- 
erably longer than the 3-month stay experienced by the learners in the present 
study. When analyzing these individual differences, Højen found a strong posi- 
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tive correlation between LoS and gains in FA scores (r = .61, p < .05). The learners 
who showed less improvement during SA were those with stays of only 3 to 4 
months, which is in line with the results of the present study, whereas the great- 
est SA gains were obtained by the learners who stayed abroad up to 11 months. 
Hojen interpreted these results as signaling the importance of LoS for SA gains 
in FA scores to accrue. 

As indicated in §2.1 above, findings regarding the role of LOR on degree of FA 
in long-term immersion contexts have been mixed, with some studies reporting 
an effect of LOR on FA ratings while other studies have failed to do so. The im- 
pact of LOR seems to be influenced by L2 learners’ age and stage of L2 learning. 
LOR seems to have an effect on L2 pronunciation for early learners, but not for 
late or adult learners (Flege 1988). It has been claimed that most L2 phonological 
learning for late or adult L2 learners would take place within the first year of 
massive exposure in the L2 context. Pronunciation would then fossilize, resist- 
ing further changes after this initial period of gains (Selinker 1972; Flege 1988; 
Scovel 1988; Flege & Fletcher 1992). More inexperienced late L2 learners (those 
at an early stage of L2 learning) could thus benefit from additional L2 exposure, 
whereas more experienced late L2 learners (those with higher proficiency) would 
be unlikely to benefit from further L2 exposure. 

The results reported in the present study could be interpreted in the light of 
these general findings for LOR effects. Although the NNSs in this study had been 
learning English since childhood in FI settings at their AH institutions, opportu- 
nities for out-of-class exposure to conversational English input are rather limited 
in Spain. The SA experience allowed them to live in an English-speaking country 
and to have access to massive and authentic L2 English input. However, as stated 
above, a 3-month LoS might be too short to observe a significant improvement 
in these learners’ FA ratings. Considering that there seemed to be a tendency to- 
ward a decrease in accentedness during SA, it is possible that the NNSs’ degree of 
FA would have continued to gradually decrease with an increase in LoS up to, for 
example, the average 7.1 months or 11 months at which significant improvement 
in FA scores was reported by Hojen (2003). 

Improvement in FA ratings seems to be further influenced by other factors, 
such as the actual amount and quality of the L2 input learners receive. Accord- 
ing to Piske et al. (2001: 197), the inconclusive findings of research on LOR effects 
can also be partly due to the fact that "LOR only provides a rough index of overall 
L2 experience". Following this line of thought, Hojen (2003) created a compos- 
ite measure which weighted LoS by self-reported English-language input while 
abroad, and found that the correlation between this composite measure and gains 
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in FA scores (r = .81, p < .001) was stronger than the correlation between LoS alone 
and gains in FA scores as reported above. He interpreted this finding as an indica- 
tion of the importance of having access to a substantial amount of high-quality 
L2 native input to improve FA scores, in line with previous findings (Flege & Liu 
2001). 

The learners in the present study reported a relatively high degree of contact 
with English NSs (an average of 3.6 on a 5-point scale, where 1 = ‘never’, 5 = 
‘very often’), but they also reported a higher degree of contact with other NNSs 
of English (an average of 4.5 on the same scale). Since these learners were Eras- 
mus students, it is very likely that they were in contact with other Erasmus stu- 
dents from a variety of non-English speaking countries. Exposure to this poorer, 
foreign-accented L2 input could have thus contributed to the lack of significant 
improvement in their FA ratings. In terms of accommodation, only one learner 
reported sharing an apartment with English NSs, whereas the rest reported stay- 
ing in a single room at a residence hall. The fact that this was the preferred type of 
accommodation for the learners in this study might also have had some bearing 
on the lack of significant FA gains, as this type of accommodation is more likely 
to limit opportunities for interaction with NSs as compared with other options, 
such as sharing a room or apartment with NSs or staying with a native family. 

Another factor that has been found to influence FA gains is learners’ patterns 
of L1 and L2 use during immersion in the L2 context. Results reported in previ- 
ous research suggest that more frequent use of the L1 (which would entail less 
frequent use of the L2) is associated with higher degree of FA (Flege et al. 1997; 
Piske et al. 2001). As is normally the case with Erasmus programs, the learners in 
the present study traveled to their SA destination in small groups and reported 
spending some time with the other students from their AH university (an av- 
erage of 1.5 on a 3-point scale, where 1 = ‘most time’, 3 = ‘little’). The learners 
further reported a rather high degree of contact with their families back home 
while abroad by means of a scale from ‘a’ to ‘e’ Ca = ‘more than once a day’ 
and ‘e’ = ‘none’). Learners reported mostly ‘b’ (‘a few times a week’), indicating 
frequent contact, whereas none reported d or ‘e’. These patterns of rather fre- 
quent L1 use could also have prevented the learners from obtaining greater gains 
in their FA ratings. 

The lack of greater changes in the learners’ FA ratings could also be related to 
the way in which listeners process speech samples and how this influences their 
FA ratings. Listeners seem to assess speech samples for overall degree of FA holis- 
tically (Magen 1998). This means that they pay attention to different speech fea- 
tures both at the segmental level (phonemic and subphonemic substitutions, in- 
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sertions, deletions) and suprasegmental level (stress, pitch range, rhythm, speak- 
ing rate, connected speech phenomena, overall prosody, or intonation), and that 
different listeners may also weigh these features of speech differently for dif- 
ferent L2 learners and proficiency levels. Some studies have reported a positive 
effect of a short SA program not exceeding 3 months on learners’ segmental 
production (Diaz-Campos 2004; 2006; Mora 2008; Sanz et al. 2013). However, a 
3-month SA program might not be long enough to trigger similar gains in other 
areas of pronunciation involving prosodic features of speech, which have also 
been found to considerably bear on the perception of FA (Anderson-Hsieh et al. 
1992; Munro & Derwing 1999). 

Another factor which could have influenced the outcome of the FA ratings is 
the rather homogeneous composition of the learner group in terms of L2 pro- 
ficiency level. Although there were differences in pronunciation between the 
learners, they all shared a similar L1 background and L2 English language level 
(B2 or upper-intermediate). This could have made the rating task rather difficult 
for the listeners, who had to discriminate subtle FA changes between learners 
and across testing time. It is probably easier for listeners to rate speech sam- 
ples from a pool of learners showing a wider range of proficiency levels, from 
low to advanced. This has typically been the case in the FA literature examining 
long-term immersion contexts, where differences in FA scores arise as a result 
of considerable inter-subject variation in terms of L2 proficiency, which in turn 
can be attributed to differences in AOL, as well as to other variables such as L2 
exposure, L1/L2 use, etc. (see §2.1). It is also possible that the use of a scale wider 
than the 5-point scale used in the present study would have better captured the 
slight changes in pronunciation that the learners might have experienced. 


7 Conclusion 


To sum up, results in the present study showed no improvement in the NNSs’ 
FA ratings as a result of FI and suggested, in contrast, a positive trend of devel- 
opment toward a decrease in FA following SA, although this decrease was not 
significant and the NNSs’ FA ratings remained significantly different from the 
NSs’ FA ratings through time. This outcome is in line with the mixed results that 
have been reported in the scarce research that has assessed the effect of SA as 
compared with FI on L2 pronunciation. Given the observed trend of development 
during SA, maybe an increased LoS could have resulted in continued gradual im- 
provement leading to significant gains in the NNSs’ FA ratings, as is suggested 
in previous research Hojen (2003). Since general findings from research on L2 
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speech production suggest that most progress in pronunciation takes place dur- 
ing the first year of immersion in an L2 context, more studies are needed focusing 
on the effects of LoS on pronunciation outcomes for L2 learners with different 
proficiency levels. 

Considering the holistic way in which listeners provide FA ratings, and the 
fact that different listeners may focus on different aspects of L2 speech, it is also 
possible that the FA ratings in the present study failed to reflect some gains that 
could have accrued in some specific features of the learners’ L2 pronunciation. 
Such changes could have been captured by fine-grained phonetic or acoustic anal- 
yses, or could have been reflected in the FA ratings by means of the use of a scale 
with a wider range. Previous research has found that the relation between FA rat- 
ings and specific aspects of pronunciation is not always a straightforward one. 
For example, Avello et al. (2012) found significant SA gains in phonetic error rate 
scores, but not in FA scores. Conversely, in Riney & Flege (1998: 237), gains in 
global FA ratings did not coincide with improvement in segmental production re- 
garding liquid identifiability and accuracy. The authors noted that it “appears not 
to be the case that improvement in global accent necessarily proceeds in parallel 
with improvement in any particular smaller components of pronunciation, such 
as segmental identifiability and accuracy”. In this sense, in order to gain better 
insight into the types of changes that can be expected in L2 pronunciation as a 
result of SA, more research is needed with a multiple-measures approach that 
combines subjective FA scores as well as more objective acoustic and phonetic 
analyses that include acoustic measures and error rate scores. 
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The present study aims at assessing L2 phonological development, while control- 
ling for proficiency level, as a result of a 2-month formal instruction (FI) period 
following a 3-month period spent abroad in a country where the learners’ target 
language was spoken. It examines voice onset time (VOT) production of English 
voiceless stops in initial stressed position by Catalan/Spanish EFL learners. It is in- 
tended as a follow-up of Mora’s (2008) study, which yielded no significant effects 
at the end of the stay abroad (SA) only. It is hypothesized that the FI period should 
allow students to focus on their phonology, away from the pressing demands of 
daily communication during SA. No explicit attention is paid to phonology in class. 
Speech samples were collected from 13 participants, through two tasks, upon their 
return from SA and immediately after a 2-month period of FI. No significant effect 
of the FI period preceded by a SA term on informants’ VOTs was found. Profi- 
ciency level seems to have played a role in VOT production. Speaking style, vowel 
height and place of articulation were found to significantly affect VOT produc- 
tion of voiceless stops, in line with previous findings. A baseline group of natives 
showed the same numerical tendency. The lack of impact resulting from a FI pe- 
riod preceded by a SA term adds further support for the suggestion made by some 
authors (Darcy et al. 2012; Gordon & Darcy 2012; Calvo Benzies 2014) that explicit 
attention to phonology in FI should act as a potential factor to effectively improve 
L2 phonological development. 
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1 Introduction 


It is often assumed that L2 oral speech development will improve as a result of 
stay abroad (SA), whereas less improvement will be noted as a consequence of 
formal instruction (FI). However, there is little evidence to support this claim, as 
studies assessing second language (L2) phonological acquisition resulting from 
a SA are still scarce and results are conflicting. Importantly, phonological devel- 
opment seems to be one of the most challenging aspects of L2 acquisition for 
learners, a fact that is likely due to a lack of a consistent pedagogical methodol- 
ogy in teaching (Darcy et al. 2012). 

Hence, this empirical study aims at continuing to fill the existing research 
gap in L2 speech production. The study has been carried out within the Study 
Abroad and Language Acquisition (SALA) project (see Pérez-Vidal 2014b), where 
linguistic and non-linguistic progress as a function of SA are analysed, including 
L2 phonological development. FI has also been examined in combination with 
SA within the project. However, FI periods preceded SA ones in the SALA stud- 
ies. Our work seeks to provide a counterbalanced perspective by examining the 
impact of an FI period following a SA. 

In order to obtain as thorough an understanding of L2 phonological develop- 
ment as possible, the interplay of three important connected aspects is explored 
in the literature review: (i) the teaching of pronunciation in the classroom, (ii) 
the linguistic outcomes obtained as a function of learning context, and (iii) voice 
onset time (VOT), which is the phenomenon under investigation in the present 
study. 


2 Literature review 


Pronunciation is often neglected in the English as a second language (ESL) class- 
room despite its importance and interconnection with the four linguistic skills 
(Darcy et al. 2012). Moreover, according to Calvo Benzies (2014; 2016), English 
pronunciation can be seen as one of the most difficult skills to acquire and de- 
velop for Spanish learners of English. First language (L1) interference, an incoher- 
ent relation between spelling and pronunciation and other non-linguistic factors 
such as motivation, age and amount of exposure have been identified as factors 
to which such difficulties can be ascribed (Darcy et al. 2012; Calvo Benzies 2014). 
The reasons that make the teaching of pronunciation complex are numerous: for 
instance, the lack of systematicity regarding content and lack of time devoted to 
it in the FL classroom (Derwing & Foote 2011), undertrained teachers (Derwing 
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2010; Foote et al. 2011) and paucity of teaching materials. Pronunciation is often 
neglected in syllabuses, which leads teachers to believe that spending time on it 
is unnecessary. 

Darcy et al. (2012) and Calvo Benzies (2014) emphasize the need for pronuncia- 
tion to be taught systematically at different levels of proficiency (from beginners 
to the most advanced learners). Additionally, Gordon & Darcy (2012) advocate 
for the usefulness of drawing explicit focus to form in pronunciation instruction. 
The lack of success in the acquisition of L2 pronunciation might partly be related 
to the little amount of attention it receives in the L2 classroom. 

Due to the general lack of success of FI in L2 phonological development, SA 
is often considered a more appealing alternative to foster this linguistic skill. In 
fact, when SA and FI are compared, SA is said to be more advantageous regard- 
ing the quantity and quality of input it offers the learner. This constant exposure 
grounds the assumption that SA is more likely to lead learners to enhanced L2 
knowledge than FI. However, this does not seem to be the case for L2 phono- 
logical development. In fact, there are reported cases of adults who, in spite of 
displaying a high command of their L2 due to a long length of stay abroad, still 
retain a distinct foreign accent revealing phonetic traits of their L1 (Dalton & 
Seidlhofer 1994; Flege & Frieda 1997). 

Other factors that account for the (lack of) success in L2 phonological develop- 
ment are the characteristics of each learning context. According to Pérez-Vidal 
(2014b), SA is a naturalistic learning context in which exposure to the target lan- 
guage is constant, which can potentially provide massive amounts of input, out- 
put and interaction opportunities. The case of FI seems to be the opposite, due to 
its poorer input and limited opportunities for production. Therefore, one should 
expect different linguistic outcomes from SA and FI. SA spurs the enhancement 
of certain skills which are normally difficult to teach in FI. The latter, in turn, 
tends to focus on aspects such as metalinguistic awareness and grammar. Thus, 
from the point of view of skill acquisition theory, the classroom is the optimal en- 
vironment for declarative knowledge to become procedural, whereas SA is ideal 
to reach automatization (DeKeyser 2007: 214). 

In turn, success in L2 speech production is subject to inter-speaker variabil- 
ity due to the interplay of several factors (e.g. motivation and cognitive abilities) 
(Mora 2014). Mora suggests that having high motivation to learn the L2 makes 
learners more likely to interact with natives and hence gain access to richer in- 
put. The impetus for engaging in L2 encounters must then come from the learn- 
ers themselves. Therefore, in-country residence does not guarantee quality input 
or interaction (Moyer 2009), just as context of learning per se does not grant en- 
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hanced L2 production. Learners must also process the comprehensible input they 
receive in order to benefit from it, a notion known as intake (Archibald 2005). 
This leads us to doubt the apparent superiority of the input received in SA over 
that obtained in FI. 

The idea that input during a SA may be insufficient to reach success in L2 
phonological acquisition might be linked to the fact that the processing demands 
learners have to face leave them with few resources to focus on form. As opposed 
to FI, SA is a meaning-oriented context. Other limitations to the quantity and 
quality of input in SA contexts are the (frequent) use of L1, fossilization and lack 
of feedback (Han 2004). 

Lastly, the learner’s initial proficiency level before the SA period also seems 
to play a role as far as L2 speech development is concerned. There is a fairly 
acceptable degree of agreement on the fact that the learners’ initial L2 level might 
influence the accrued gains (if any) during their experience abroad (Collentine 
2009). This phenomenon is known as threshold level. Learners at a lower level 
make greater progress during SA than their higher level counterparts (Brecht et 
al. 1995). 

Hence, learning context is important, but it might not suffice to account for 
L2 speech development. Moreover, each learning context must be accurately 
defined to avoid misconceptions about the linguistic results they trigger. More 
specifically, given the SALA project’s contradictory findings on different linguis- 
tic skills as a function of learning context, Pérez-Vidal (2014b: 29-30) concludes 
that skill development is not linear in a SA context, just as it is not in a FI con- 
text. For example, learners show substantial progress in oral skills after a SA pe- 
riod (López-Serrano 2010); however, research on L2 phonological development 
is scarce and has failed to show a clear superiority of SA over FI, yielding con- 
flicting results (Díaz-Campos 2004; Avello 2010; Sanz et al. 2013). 

A study within the SALA project which especially captured our interest was 
that of Mora (2008). He looked at the effects of a SA period preceded by a FI pe- 
riod on L2 phonological development and the subsequent retention effects mea- 
sured 15 months upon return from the SA. As for the specific abilities on focus, 
L2 production was studied, with VOT of English voiceless plosive consonants 
used to measure it. In addition, he also dealt with phonemic contrasts to test for 
perception accuracy. He found slight non-significant positive effects of SA on 
VOT duration in voiceless stops by Catalan/Spanish speakers after a period of 
FI. That is to say, the positive effects were found only after the FI period. The 
SA period was reported to have had positive influence on the VOT production of 
those informants. 
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ESL learners with a Romance language as their L1 tend to produce intermedi- 
ate VOT values that arise from cross-language influence in VOT studies (Flege 
1987; Flege et al. 1998; Reis & Nobre-Oliveira 2007; Yavas & Wildermuth 2006; 
Mora 2008; Schwartzhaupt & Kickhófel 2014; Alves & Zimmer 2015). It could be 
the case that VOT does not take priority for learners, due to its allophonic char- 
acter (Alves & Zimmer 2015). The Speech Learning Model (SLM) has provided so 
far the soundest basis to account for these results. It attributes L2 phonological 
errors mostly to incorrect perception, although other causes are not discarded. 
More specifically, Flege (1995) claims that the L1 and L2 categories coexist in a 
common phonological space, inevitably influencing each other, leading hence 
to a bidirectional interlanguage interaction. In this sense, the further apart an 
L2 sound is perceived to be from an L1 sound in that phonological space, the 
more likely it is to be discerned. In contrast, if the L1 and L2 sounds are close 
to each other, category assimilation is said to take place. However, if there are 
cues which differ from one language to the other, learners might be sensitive 
to them. This is explained through the notion of categorical perception, because 
"even if listeners perceive two speech sounds as belonging to the same category, 
they subconsciously perceive a difference, as stimuli that fit better into a given 
category are easier and faster to process" (Bach 2012: 25). This would ultimately 
lead to merged categories or intermediate values between the L1 and the L2. This 
is the case of VOT, which has hence been selected as an appropriate measure to 
shed light on L2 speech production in the present study. VOT has most generally 
been defined as “the interval between the release of the stop and the onset of glot- 
tal vibration, that is, voicing" (Abramson & Lisker 1964: 389). Interestingly, there 
is an overlap between English voiced stops and Spanish voiceless stops at the 
phonemic level Yavas (2007), which might confuse Spanish learners of English. 
In contrast, English voiceless stops find no equivalent in the Spanish system. 
This explains the difficulty Spanish learners face when acquiring the long lag of 
English voiceless stops. They normally produce English voiceless stops without 
their characteristic aspiration. See Yavaş (2007) for a more detailed comparison 
between English and Spanish plosives. 

Although there is no absolute value for each plosive, some authors (Kent & 
Read 1992; Toribio et al. 2005) indicate that the standard VOT patterns in English 
are 55ms for /p/, 70ms for /t/ and 80ms for /k/. Importantly, these values apply 
only to stressed syllables in word-initial position (Reis & Nobre-Oliveira 2007), 
as stress is a factor of variation in VOT production. Normally, stops in unstressed 
syllables display lower VOT values than their stressed counterparts (Abramson 
& Lisker 1967). In contrast, this value is of 30ms for the VOT of word initial 
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/p t k/ in Romance languages Yavaş (2007); Schwartzhaupt & Kickhófel (2014). 
ESL learners with a Romance language as their L1 tend to produce English word- 
initial voiceless stops with a duration longer than 30ms, but shorter than typical 
native values. 

Lastly, three independent factors have been found to affect VOT duration: 
speaking rate, place of articulation and height of the preceding vowel. Speaking 
rate has been found to be the most influential factor in VOT variation; the faster 
one speaks, the shorter one's VOT values are (Reis & Nobre-Oliveira 2007; Mora 
2008; Bach 2012). Hence, speaking style has an effect on pronunciation, an idea 
which comes originally from Labov (1972). This can therefore pose challenges to 
VOT studies, given the difficulty to account for the variety in the speaking rate 
of informants. As for place of articulation, VOT has been reported to increase 
"as the place of articulation progresses farther back in the oral cavity" (Yavas 
& Wildermuth 2006: 260), which explains that velar stop consonants have the 
longest average VOT (Cho & Ladefoged 1999). Lastly, the height of the vowel 
preceding the target stop might affect its VOT value, with longer VOT values 
found in the context of higher vowels than lower vowels (Flege et al. 1998; Yavas 
& Wildermuth 2006). 


3 The study 


The present study aims to provide a complement to the SALA project. Whereas 
the SALA project examined the impact of an SA period following a FI period, in 
the current study, we focus on the effects of a FI period following a SA period 
on L2 oral production by a group of undergraduate Catalan/Spanish bilinguals. 
It is intended as a follow-up study based on Mora's (2008) SALA study, which 
measured the effects of a SA period preceded by a FI period on L2 phonological 
development!. Importantly, VOT constitutes the only phenomenon explored in 
our research, unlike in Mora (2008), who also looks at the perception of vowel 
contrasts. For this reason, VOT is more thoroughly analysed here. 

With the purpose of offering a counterbalanced view of his results, Time 2 and 
Time 3 in the data collection of the SALA project have been reversed in our study, 
resulting in Time 2 (12) and Time 1 (T1), respectively. T1 in our data collection 
corresponds to the beginning ofthe period ofFI, and also the end ofthe SA period. 


‘Data collection times in Mora's (2008) research were those of the SALA project: upon students’ 
enrolment (T1), after two terms of formal instruction (about 80 hours) (T2), after a SA term (T3) 
in an English-speaking country (this included about 40 hours of FI), and 15 months later, after 
a two-term period without instruction/exposure to English. 
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T1 data were collected immediately after participants’ return from their SA. Then, 
after 2 months of FI, Time 2 (T2) data collection took place. The data collected 
allow us to test whether the VOTs produced at pre-test and post-test significantly 
differ as a result of the FI experience, preceded by a SA term. The impact of 
FI (with no explicit attention to pronunciation) is the independent variable and 
VOT duration of voiceless plosive English consonants is the dependent variable. 
Additional independent variables explored are (i) proficiency level, (ii) speaking 
style, (iii) vowel height and (iv) place of articulation. 

Taking into account the difficulties for EFL learners with Spanish/Catalan as 
their L1 to produce the correspondent aspiration of English voiceless stops, this 
study seeks to answer the following research questions (RQ) and states the cor- 
responding hypotheses (H): 


RQ1. Does a 2-month FI period immediately following a 3-month SA period have 
an effect on the VOT production of voiceless plosive consonants by Span- 
ish/Catalan EFL participants? 


H1. The 2-month FI period preceded by a SA term will have a positive though not 
necessarily large impact on the duration of the VOT production of voiceless 
stops by the advanced Spanish/Catalan learners tested. More specifically, 
informants are expected to produce higher VOT values at T2 than at T1 
but still not reaching native values, in line with the literature. 


In addition, proficiency level (measured at T2) is addressed, as well as factors 
influencing VOT production such as task effect (i.e. speaking style), vowel height 
and place of articulation. In order to shed light on these issues, the research sub- 
questions (SRQ) below and their corresponding hypotheses (HSRQ) have been 
identified: 


SRQ1.1. Do results vary when proficiency level as measured through vocabulary 
size at T2 is taken into account? 


HSRQ1.1. No significant differences in VOT values are expected as a function of 
proficiency levelas tested both after the SA and the FI periods, in line with 
Alves & Zimmer (2015). Any differences found triggered by this variable 
are expected to result in larger improvement by low level learners than 
by more advanced ones, following Collentine's (2009) notion of threshold 
level. 
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SRQ1.2. Are there differences in the VOT values as a function of task type (i.e. 
speaking style) as measured through words produced in two different tasks 
(text reading-aloud task vs. carrier sentence task)?? 


HSRQ1.2. The VOT values obtained from the read-aloud text are expected to be 
shorter than those gathered from the carrier phrase task, as VOT values 
tend to decrease in continuous speech in contrast with words uttered in 
isolation? (Labov 1972; Mora 2008; Bach 2012). 


SRQ1.3. Are there differences in the VOT values as a function of the height of 
the vowel following the target voiceless plosive consonant? 


HSRQ1.3. Longer VOT values are expected in the context of high vowels as op- 
posed to low ones, according to Flege et al. (1998). 


SRQ1.4. Does place of articulation have an effect on VOT duration? 


HSRQ1.4. Higher VOT values will be obtained for /k/ than for the other stops 
as a function of place of articulation. In turn, the shortest VOT values are 
expected to be obtained for /p/, according to Yavas & Wildermuth (2006). 


4 Method 


4.1 Participants 


Thirteen undergraduate students from a university in Barcelona were recruited 
for the present study (11 females and 2 males*, mean age - 19.1, SD - 0.49). 

As for language dominance, all participants are Spanish/Catalan bilinguals. 
However, not all of them report feeling equally dominant in both languages (see 
Figure 1). More than a half feel Catalan-dominant, according to the answers they 
provided to the questionnaire they were administered. 

Participants belong to the institution's intact groups, which are organized on 
the basis of an online entrance test pitched at a B2-C1 level. However, in order 
to check the real homogeneity of the group, an X/Y lex vocabulary size test was 


? A series of sentences containing target words to be elicited. 

"Words elicited in the carrier-phrase task cannot be considered to be in complete isolation. See 
section 4.2 for a more detailed explanation of the purpose of each task. 

* The fact that the vast majority of participants are females is due to the high number of females 
taking the degree informants were recruited from. As a consequence, it was not possible to 
have a balanced amount of males and females. This also prevented us from studying possible 
gender effects. 
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B Spanish dominant 
EI equally dominant 


EI Catalan dominant 


Figure 1: Self-reported language dominance 


administered (see Meara 2005 and Meara & Miralpeix 2006 for thorough descrip- 
tions of this test), showing that our participants differed in their lexical com- 
petence. Making claims as to the informants’ proficiency level by looking only 
at their lexical knowledge would result in oversimplification, since other areas 
such as grammatical and pragmatic knowledge, for instance, would be neglected. 
However, for the purpose of this investigation, vocabulary size was judged to be 
an adequate proxy for general linguistic proficiency (Milton 2010); considering 
that the main focus of the study is pronunciation, and that it has been shown to 
have a relatively weak correlation with general language proficiency, it was con- 
sidered unnecessary to make participants undergo a time-consuming language 
proficiency test. Following previous studies that use X/Y lex vocabulary test as 
a proficiency measure (e.g. Meara 2005 and Meara & Miralpeix 2006), the test 
scores are divided into different ranges that correspond to the proficiency levels 
set by the Common European Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR). 
See Table 1 for correspondences. 

According to the vocabulary size test results, participants were placed into 
three different levels of CEFRL proficiency, A, B and C (see Figure 2). As it can 
be observed, 46% of the participants have a C level, four of which fall in the C2 
range. The score of the other two participants corresponds to the C1 level. Of the 
39% of learners who have a B level two learners fall in the B2 range and the other 
three at a B1 level. A learner scoring at an A1 level and another one at an A2 level 
constitute the 15% scoring within the A level range. 

Three native speakers participated in the study as a baseline group (2 female, 1 
male; mean age = 24.8, SD = 0.58). They all share a similar linguistic background, 
as they are linguistic majors and have a high command of two foreign languages, 
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Table 1: Vocabulary size following common European Framework for 
Reference: X_Lex Score equivalences 


Vocabulary size CEFR level 
<1500 Al 
1500-2500 A2 
2750-3250 Bl 
3250-3750 B2 
3750-4500 Cl 
4500-5000 C2 


Figure 2: . CEFR proficiency level according to vocabulary size 


namely Spanish and French. Two participants are speakers of American English 
and the third participant is a speaker of Hiberno-English. For the purpose of 
this investigation, it is considered that VOT values do not differ as a function of 
language variety among native speakers, as they produce native-like values (i.e. 
above 60ms) (Lowenstein & Nittrouer 2008). 


4.2 Procedure, tasks and stimuli 


The factors found to influence VOT production mentioned above are taken into 
account in the present study (i.e. speaking style, vowel height and place of artic- 
ulation). Speech samples were obtained for subsequent acoustic analysis. VOT 
was the segmental measure under scrutiny. Only voiceless stops in word-initial 
position and followed by a stressed vowel were included in the VOT analysis. 
Thirty-one word-initial voiceless stops produced three times by each of the 16 
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subjects (13 learners and three natives) at two data collection times were mea- 
sured. 

Participants were recorded in high quality sound-proof booths with the Audac- 
ity software and a Rode NT-1AX microphone. They were instructed to complete 
two tasks: a carrier sentence task (isolated target words embedded in a carrier 
sentence - i.e. I say X, I say X now, I say X twice) and a read aloud task (target 
words embedded in a text to be read continuously). The carrier-sentence/ read- 
aloud tasks were conceived to test participants’ VOT production of word-initial 
stops in stressed syllables. Participants were instructed to articulate the stimuli 
as clearly as possible in both tasks, but especially the target words present in the 
carrier-sentence task. 

Thirty-one monosyllabic words starting with a voiceless stop (/p, t, k/) were 
selected for the test. There were 29 distractors, resulting in a total of 60 words. 
Vowel height was taken into account, as it is an influencing factor in VOT pro- 
duction (Yavas & Wildermuth 2006). Of the 11 words starting with /p/, the stop 
was followed by a high vowel in five of the items (peach, pill, pear, pin, pig) and 
by a low vowel in six of them (pub, pan, park, pup, part, pun). Of the ten words 
starting with /t/, the stop was followed by a high vowel in five instances (tear, 
tip, two, ten, tent) and by a low vowel in five of them (tan, tuck, touch, tart, toss). 
As for the ten words starting with /k/, the stop was followed by a high vowel in 
five cases (key, could, kill, kilt, kit) and by a low one in the remaining five (cod, 
card, cot, cap, cut). See Table 2 for a complete stimuli list. Distractors are pre- 
sented in Table 3. The 60 items were randomized and displayed in a PowerPoint 
presentation for the carrier-sentence task. 


Table 2: . Stimuli list for carrier sentence task 


/p/ /t/ /k/ 
HV LV HV LV HV LV 
peach pub tear tan key cod 
pill pan tip tuck could card 
pear park two touch kill cot 
pin pup ten tart kilt cap 
pig part tent toss X kit cut 
pun 


The second task was a text designed to be read aloud naturally with the pur- 
pose of taking into account the effect of speaking style. In order to do so, 12 items 
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Table 3: Distractors for carrier sentence task 


bark group Bart dart beach Dutch 
duck do bun ghee grew gap 
God big dent bear dear ban 
Dan den got doss guilt bin 
Bill good guard gut dip 


starting with a voiceless stop were selected (in bold in Table 2), four of which be- 
gin with /p/ (pill, peach, pub, park), four with /t/ (two, ten, tan, tart) and four with 
/k/ (keys, could, cod, card). In 6 items, the stop was immediately followed by a 
high vowel (key, ten, could, pill, two, peach) and in the other 6, the stop was im- 
mediately followed by a low vowel (tan, park, pub, cod, tart, card). The text was 
printed and physically handed to the participants for them to read aloud. 

The tasks were administered in two different orders with the purpose of coun- 
terbalancing task effects. In Order 1 the carrier sentence task was performed first, 
whereas in Order 2, participants started by reading the text. They were asked to 
read the text as naturally as possible. Additionally, at T1 the learners completed 
the Carlet-SALA questionnaire, a language background questionnaire that re- 
sulted from the combination of the questionnaire used in Carlet (2017) and the 
SALA questionnaire on SA conditions. They did so once they had performed the 
task. Lastly, they performed the vocabulary size test (Meara 2005; Meara & Mi- 
ralpeix 2006) at T2. 


5 Results and discussion 


5.1 Research question 1 


Given the sample size, Wilcoxon signed-rank nonparametric tests for related 
samples were performed. As shown in Table 4 and Figure 3, participants dis- 
played slightly longer VOT values at T2 than at T1. However, the 2-month FI 
period immediately following a 3-month long SA period was found to have no 
statistically significant effect on the VOT production of voiceless plosive conso- 
nants (z = 0.384, N = 13, p = .3505, one-tailed). 

Similar results were also obtained when analysing the two tasks separately. 
As can be seen in Table 4 and Figure 3, participants displayed slightly longer 
VOT values at T2 than at T1 for both tasks. A further Wilcoxon-test was run in 
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order to reveal whether this difference reached statistical significance. Again, the 
2-month FI period immediately following a 3-month long SA term was found to 
have no statistically significant effect on the VOT production of voiceless plosive 
consonants in either the text (z = 0.314, N = 13, p = .3765, one-tailed) or the carrier 
sentence task (z = 0.454, N = 13, p = .325, one-tailed). 


Table 4: Mean VOT measurements (ms) at both testing times (T1, T2) 


Non-native speakers Native English speakers 
T1 ms (sd) T2 ms (sd) ms (sd) 
Both tasks 5105 (20.39) 5154 (18.13) 65.47 — (24.94) 
Words 54.93 (23.55) 55.07 (20.13) 6796 (29.87) 
aol 59.06 
E n. 
= 40 (both tasks 
E 
e li words 
20 F li text 
0 | | 
T1 T2 NES 
Time 


Figure 3: Mean VOT measurements (ms) at both testing times (T1, T2) 


These results may be interpreted as follows: The lack of explicit focus on L2 
phonology in the FI participants received might account for the fact that the 
slight lengthening of VOT values displayed at T2 failed to reach statistical sig- 
nificance. This view is supported by those studies stressing the need for explicit 
attention to L2 phonology in FI for the improvement of L2 production accuracy 
(Darcy et al. 2012; Gordon & Darcy 2012; Calvo Benzies 2014). 

Hence, the answer to our research question is that a 2-month FI period pre- 
ceded by a 3-month long SA term has no statistically significant effect on the 
VOT production of voiceless plosive consonants. Our hypothesis has not been 
confirmed as results are not significant. However, we have obtained a numeri- 
cal tendency towards the native-like model in the VOTs of plosive consonants 
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in initial position. Importantly, the native group always produced longer VOTs 
than the non-native participants. The shorter VOT found for non-NES confirmes 
the SLM’s prediction and finding that EFL learners produce intermediate VOT 
values between their L1 and their L2 (Flege 1987; 1995; Flege et al. 1998; Reis & 
Nobre-Oliveira 2007; Yavas 2007; Mora 2008; Wrembel 2011; 2013; Schwartzhaupt 
& Kickhófel 2014; Alves & Zimmer 2015). As explained by the SLM, learners per- 
ceive the L2 sounds in relation to their pre-existing L1 categories. Therefore, this 
model accounts for the intermediate VOT values produced by our participants, 
whose interlanguage is in the process of moving towards the target language 
values. Importantly, the SLM does not predict that learners can completely at- 
tain native-like VOT values. It must be noted, however, that no statistical tests 
were run comparing both groups due to the low number of participants. For this 
reason, the native speakers served the present investigation solely as a baseline 


group. 


5.2 Sub-research question 1.1 


In order to assess whether VOT productions differed as a function of proficiency 
level (assessed with the lexical test), participants were divided into two profi- 
ciency groups (high level group, low level group). Participants with A and B 
proficiency levels were considered the lower level group, whereas participants 
with a C level made up the high-level group. Data gathered at both times were 
averaged and are displayed in Table 5 and in Figure 4. Given the small sample size 
of each individual group, the results concerning this sub-research question were 
not submitted to statistical analyses. Group differences will thus be discussed in 
terms of numerical differences in the descriptive statistics. 


Table 5: Mean VOT measurements (ms) as a function of proficiency 


level 
Participants T1 ms (sd) T2 ms (sd) 
Native English speakers 65.47 (24.94) 
High level group 60.11 (21.26) 55.83 (16.56) 
Low level group 43.27 (20.12) 47.87 (18.96) 


Interestingly, it can be observed in Table 5 that the high-level group obtained 
numerically higher and more native-like VOT values than the low-level group 
at the outset of the study, that is, after the SA period. This result might point 
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(hl 
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VOT (ms) 
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Figure 4: Mean VOT measurements (ms) as a function of proficiency 
level 


towards a tendency of language experience to have a potential impact on L2 
phonological category learning, as predicted by the SLM. Along these lines, the 
more advanced group experienced stronger effects of category learning than the 
least experienced group, as a result of the SA period. 

Looking more closely at the performance of both groups over time, the lower 
level group shows the largest improvement (43.27% to 47.87%). In fact, the higher 
proficiency group experiences a slight numerical decrease in VOT (60.11% to 
55.83%). These results point to a tendency for improvement for the lower level 
group, while the tendency points in the opposite direction for the high-level 
group. These results, even though drawn from a small sample, may suggest that 
the high-level group had reached their ceiling VOT values during the SA period, 
whereas the lower level group still had room for improvement. A potential rea- 
son for this is that the likely L2 categories formed by the high-level group for the 
target segments are more robust than those of the low-level group. Therefore, the 
FI period following the SA might have been more effective in enhancement of 
L2 VOT production for the low-level group than for their more advanced coun- 
terpart. This numerical tendency found in our data is in line with Collentine's 
(2009) notion of a threshold level. 

Thus, it can be said that proficiency level seems to play a significant role in 
the VOT production of English plosive consonants in initial stressed position 
by Catalan/Spanish EFL learners, at least as far as the effects of an FI period 
following a SA period are concerned. However, given the small sample size and 
the lack of inferential statistical analysis, this study should be seen as mainly 
exploratory. 
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5.3 Sub-research question 1.2. 


In order to explore whether the VOT values obtained significantly differ as a 
function of task type, a Wilcoxon-test was performed on the non-native data. As 
shown in Table 6 and Figure 5, for both the non-native and the native groups, the 
VOT durations produced when reading the text were significantly shorter than 
those obtained during the carrier sentence task at both times (z = 2.830, N = 13, 
p = .0025, one-tailed) as well as at T1 (z = 2.621, N = 13, p = .0045, one-tailed) and 
at T2 (z = 2.900, N = 13, p = .002, one-tailed). 


Table 6: Mean VOT measurements (ms) as a function of task (text vs. 


words) 
Non-native speakers Native 
T1 T2 T1+T2 English speakers 
ms (sd) ms (sd) ms (sd) ms (sd) 


Words 54.93 (23.55) 55.07 (20.13) 55.00 (20.9) 67.96 (29.87) 
Text 40.99 (14.55) 42.40 (13.98) 41.69 (13.28) 59.06 (13.54) 


67.96 
60- 54.93 55.07 55 32.06 
E 
= 40 - 
G li Words 
> li Text 
20 - 
0 T 
T1 T2 T1+T2 NES 
Time 


Figure 5: Mean VOT measurements (ms) as a function of task (text vs. 
words) 


The results presented here suggest that speaking style significantly affects the 
VOT production of Catalan/Spanish learners of English, answering sub-research 
question 1.2. Despite the lack of statistical differences between the native and 
non-native groups, the numerical values obtained from the natives suggest that 
speaking style affected both our groups of participants similarly. Our hypothe- 
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sis is thus confirmed. Our data support Labov’s (1972) original idea that speaking 
style does have an effect on pronunciation and more specifically on VOT produc- 
tion, as also found by Mora (2008) and Bach (2012), confirming that in continuous 
speech, VOT values tend to decrease, whereas they tend to increase when pro- 
duced in (quasi-)isolation. 


5.4 Sub-research question 1.3. 


With the purpose of determining whether there are differences in the VOT values 
as a function of the height of the vowel, another Wilcoxon-test was conducted. 
As observed in Table 7 and Figure 6, VOTs produced preceding a high vowel were 
longer than those followed by alow vowel both for the native and the non-native 
speakers. The test on the non-native speaker data revealed that this difference did 
reach statistical significance between the VOT values of high and low vowels (z 
= 3.180, N = 13, p= .0005, one-tailed). 


Table 7: Mean VOT measurements (ms) as a function of vowel height 
averaged across time (T1+T2). 


Non-native speakers Native English speakers 
ms (sd) ms (sd) 
High vowel 56.52 (18.04) 7151 (25.75) 
Low vowel 46.25 (18.96) 59.72 (24.18) 


"High vowel 
D P Low vowel 


VOT (ms) 


Non-natives NES 
Participants 


Figure 6: Mean VOT measurements (ms) as a function of vowel height 
averaged across time (T1+T2). 
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These results suggest that vowel height does have a significant effect on VOT 
production of Catalan/Spanish learners of English, answering sub-research ques- 
tion 1.3. Interestingly, a similar pattern was observed for the native speakers. The 
hypothesis formulated regarding this sub-RQ is confirmed by the data and in 
line with Flege et al. (1998) and Yavas & Wildermuth’s (2006) findings that vowel 
height does influence VOT production. 


5.5 Sub-research question 1.4. 


To determine whether VOT values differed as a function of place of articulation, 
three Wilcoxon-tests were run on the data obtained from non-native speakers. 
As shown by Table 8 and Figure 7, /k/ displayed the longest VOT values, with 
/t/ in the second place and /p/ having triggered the shortest durations for the 
non-native group. However, natives produced slightly longer VOTs for /t/ than 
for /k/. In turn, VOT values for /p/ were the shortest for this group. 


Table 8: Mean VOT measurements (ms) as a function of place of artic- 
ulation averaged across time (T1+T2). 


K T P 
ms (sd) ms (sd) ms (sd) 
Non-native speakers 61.62 (20,17) 57.50 (22.09) 35.78 (15.26) 
Native English speakers 70.44 (24.68) 72.79 (22.81) 54.01 (27.28) 
80 70.44 72.79 


lI Non-natives 
fi NES 


VOT (ms) 


K T P 
Stop consonant 


Figure 7: Mean VOT measurements (ms) as a function of place of ar- 
ticulation averaged across time (T1+T2). 
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The test revealed that VOT values obtained for /p/ were significantly different 
from those obtained for /k/ (z = 3.180, N = 13, p = .0005, one-tailed) and for /t/ (z = 
3.180, N = 13, p = .0005, one-tailed), respectively. However, VOT values obtained 
for /k/ and /t/ were not significantly different from one another (z = 1.223, N = 
13, p = .1105, one-tailed). 

The relative similarity of VOT values for /k/ and /t/ might be explained by the 
fact that they are quite similar in native speakers as well. Moreover, according to 
Alves & Zimmer (2015), aspiration is a cue that learners pay attention to, which 
might explain why the VOT values for /k/ and /t/ did not to reach statistical 
significance in the present study. Specifically, it is more salient in some places of 
articulation than in others. This seems to indicate that our participants are in the 
process of creating L2 categories for the target segments, as their performance 
shows certain similarities with that of the baseline group. Although their VOT 
durations never reach those produced by the natives, as predicted by the SLM, 
the initial hypothesis that place of articulation affects VOT (Yavas & Wildermuth 
2006) is confirmed. 


6 Summary and conclusions 


The present study aimed at making a contribution to the SALA project by pro- 
viding a study not undertaken before. Moreover, it sought to reduce the present 
research gap in the field of L2 phonology acquisition during SA in combination 
with a subsequent FI period. It sought to examine and measure the effects of 
a 2-month FI period, with no specific training in the learners' L2 phonological 
abilities, preceded by a 3-month long SA term, on the VOT production by Cata- 
lan/Spanish EFL learners. 

Results revealed that a 2-month FI period preceded by a 3-month long SA term 
undergone by our participants had no statistically significant effects on their VOT 
production of English voiceless plosive consonants, although a tendency towards 
improvement was observed. Such findings might be due to the limited statistical 
power of this exploratory study, but they may also lead one to reflect on the 
absence of explicit instruction on L2 phonology which characterises most FI. We 
are thus led to wonder whether an FI with explicit instruction on L2 phonology 
would have a positive effect on L2 phonological acquisition in EFL learners. 

Moreover, proficiency level might play a role on VOT production, given that 
the high level group displayed higher values than the low level one, although 
this was not statistically confirmed. In addition, ceiling effects were found in 
the advanced group, whereas the lower level group seemed to have more room 
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for improvement. These findings must tentatively be taken as tendencies. On 
the other hand, speaking style, vowel height, and place of articulation do sig- 
nificantly affect VOT production of voiceless plosives by Catalan/Spanish learn- 
ers. The native group displayed a similar numerical pattern, which indicates that 
these three independent factors affect both groups in a similar way. However, 
natives always produce higher VOT values for English voiceless stops, confirm- 
ing that EFL learners tend to produce intermediate VOT values between their 
L1 and their L2 for the same consonants. As for speaking style, words in (quasi- 
)isolation (carrier sentence task) displayed significantly higher values than those 
produced in continuous speech (read aloud task). We might interpret these re- 
sults by stating that the more attention is paid when uttering words, the more 
likely the sounds produced are to be clearly articulated. As for vowel height, 
VOT values produced before a high vowel were significantly longer than those 
produced preceding a low vowel. Finally, concerning place of articulation, VOTs 
for /k/ displayed the highest values, with /t/ in the second place and values for /p/ 
being the shortest. It must be stressed that only the /k/ vs. /t/ comparison failed 
to reach statistical significance. The results concerning place of articulation can 
be understood through the SLM. Our participants seem to be in the process of 
creating L2 categories for voiceless stops, as they performed similarly to the na- 
tive group regarding the lack of difference between /k/ and /t/. This suggests that 
aspiration is more salient in some places of articulation than in others Alves & 
Zimmer (2015). 


7 Limitations and directions for prospective research 


In this final section, we identify some of the limitations of the current study 
and highlight directions for future research. When work on this study started, 
it was no longer possible to test participants prior to their experience abroad, 
and thus VOT measurements before SA could not be obtained. The reason is 
that informants were already abroad by data collection T1. Hence, all collected 
data were gathered only after the SA period, so the obtained VOTs cannot be 
contrasted against those prior to SA, which would presumably have provided 
valuable information as for the learners’ VOT departure values. 

One other issue is the measurement of proficiency level. Testing should have 
been conducted at both data collection times, and not only at T2. Time con- 
straints prevented this from happening. 

In addition, the number of participants was low, both for the non-native and 
the native groups. This prevented us from drawing general conclusions and ac- 
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centuates the fact that conclusions related to our population must be taken with 
caution. Finally, the native speakers who served as a baseline group are not mono- 
lingual, so their VOT values might have been influenced by other languages. 
However, all of them are late bilinguals. 

Despite the lack of statistical reliability for some of the tendencies we found, 
they leave a door open to prospective research, namely with a larger population 
so that more robust claims can be made. A further study should measure the 
effects of a post-stay-abroad FI period including either explicit instruction on L2 
phonology or L2 phonetic training and focusing either on the VOT of English 
stops or on other relevant acoustic cues. 
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Research on second language acquisition has long been interested in analyzing dif- 
ferent learning contexts that language learners experience when trying to improve 
their target languages (Collentine & Freed 2004) such as formal instruction (FI), 
study abroad (SA), and, more recently, different types of immersion (Pérez-Vidal 
2017). The aim of the present study is to examine two of these contexts, SA and FI 
at home, in the case of English as a foreign language adolescent learners having 
Catalan and Spanish as their first languages, an age band which has received com- 
paratively less attention than others (but see Llanes 2012; Llanes & Muñoz 2013). 
We focus on the learners’ foreign accent and comprehensibility, as judged by a 
group of non-native listeners, with the objective of assessing progress and the re- 
lationship between both dimensions, following Trofimovich & Isaacs (2012). Most 
centrally, we are interested in analyzing the aspects of each speech dimension of 
focus which have reportedly affected the judges’ ratings. In order to do that, speech 
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samples were collected longitudinally for the SA (N = 25) and the FI (N = 31) groups 
of learners, respectively, with a pre-test/post-test design. Listeners were asked to 
rate and report on the aspects which affected their ratings. Our results reveal that 
the aspect which most influenced the judges was pronunciation. This places pro- 
nunciation at the center of the search for better practices in instructed second lan- 
guage acquisition in line with recently published studies (Van Loon 2002; Darcy 
et al. 2012; Gordon & Darcy 2012; Saito & Lyster 2012; Grant 2014). 


1 Introduction 


Within the communicative approach to language teaching, many second lan- 
guage (L2) researchers and teachers would agree that intelligibility is the main 
aim in oral communication and L2 pronunciation instruction, rather than a native- 
like accent. Indeed, the main objective of L2 learners in most cases is to be able 
to communicate and be understood, rather than accent reduction (Pennington 
& Richards 1986; Derwing & Munro 1997; Jenkins 2000; Munro 2008). The abili- 
ties linked to communication have been described on the basis of two constructs, 
intelligibility and comprehensibility. In previous studies a distinction between 
these two has been made (Munro & Derwing 1995; 1999; Derwing & Munro 1997; 
2009. Intelligibility has been defined as the extent to which a given utterance 
is understood by a listener, and comprehensibility has been used to refer to the 
listeners’ own perception of how easily they understand an utterance. However, 
in the present study, we have chosen the term ‘comprehensibility’ to refer to 
the construct which some studies have identified as ‘intelligibility’, in line with 
Isaacs & Trofimovich (2012). 

All in all, both in authentic communication and in the interaction which takes 
place with teachers in classrooms, accentedness may play a role which, to some 
extent, may eventually account for the felicitious accomplishment of interactions. 
This is the focus of our study, which seeks to disentagle the issue of the degree 
to which speech accentedness may count more than comprehensibility when 
teachers evaluate learners. More specifically, we first want to examine the cor- 
relation between these two speech dimensions based on the ratings provided by 
the teachers/listeners in our study in relation to the pronunciation of two groups 
of English as a foreign language (EFL) adolescent learners: one group experienc- 
ing a 3-month study abroad (SA) programme, and another group experiencing 
conventional formal instruction in the at home (AH) institution. In a previous re- 
search study (del Río 2013) we compared gains in those two dimensions by each 
group respectively. Results indicated that SA participants obtained significantly 
greater gains in FA than the AH group. The findings also suggested that the SA 
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context was more beneficial than the AH context in terms of comprehensibility 
development, since the percentage of learners improving their comprehensibility 
scores during SA was significantly larger than the percentage of learners improv- 
ing their scores in the AH context, and SA learners obtained larger comprehen- 
sibility gains than AH learners, although such improvement was not significant 
(see del Río 2013: 139-164). Second, we want to explore the aspects which listen- 
ers consider when evaluating foreign accent and comprehensibility in SA learn- 
ers’ speech samples when completing a perception task. We aim at identifying 
and drawing comparisons across the different factors underlying the judges’ ac- 
centedness and comprehensibility ratings (following the analyses conducted by 
Trofimovich & Isaacs 2012). As pointed out by Isaacs (2010), knowledge of the 
factors influencing comprehensibility in L2 speech can help teachers to set in- 
structional objectives, integrate pronunciation with the teaching of other skills, 
and take these questions into account in their assessment practice in the EFL 
classroom, and when preparing learners for SA experiences. 


2 Literature review 


Two main principles have traditionally led the discussion about the objectives of 
pronunciation instruction: the nativeness principle versus the intelligibility prin- 
ciple (Levis 2005), i.e. comprehensibility. The nativeness principle aims at native- 
like pronunciation for L2 speakers, whereas the intelligibility principle considers 
intelligibility. , That is, how easily messages can be understood (what we refer as 
comprehensibility in this article)as the primary objective. 

Following the latter principle, most L2 pronunciation research does not con- 
sider accent reduction to be the goal for communicative teaching and claims that 
pronunciation teaching should aim at language intelligibility (Kenworthy 1987; 
Pennington 1996; Derwing 2008; Thomson 2013). Thus, the interest when teach- 
ing pronunciation is not centred on the nuances of particular speech sounds, but 
on getting the L2 learners up to a level of competence which should allow them 
to deal with everyday communication situations (Gimson 1994). 

In this study we have chosen to adopt the construt of ‘intelligibility’ and not 
that of nativelikeness in line with Isaacs & Trofimovich (2012), who adopted 
Levis’ (2006) distinction between broad and narrow definitions of intelligibility. 
In its narrow sense, intelligibility refers to listeners’ actual understanding of L2 
speech (Munro & Derwing 1999). It is often measured by examining listeners’ ac- 
curacy in providing orthographic transcriptions of L2 speech, although other 
methods have also been used (e.g. comprehension questions, true-false state- 
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ments, reaction times). In its broad sense, intelligibility is defined as listeners’ 
ability to understand speech. 

However, the story does not end here, as two other concepts have also been 
the focus of attention when discussing pronunciation in formal instruction: for- 
eign accent and comprehensibility. The former reflects how far from target-like 
standards learners’ speech is, the latter, how easy it is for listeners to perceive 
the information contained in learners’ messages (Isaacs 2010). As far as accent- 
edness is concerned, we understand this concept as the listeners’ perception of 
how closely the pronunciation of an L2 utterance resembles that of a NS of En- 
glish (Munro & Derwing 1995; 1999; Derwing & Munro 1997; 2009. Although L2 
learners do not necessarily consider having a native-like pronunciation as a pri- 
ority, there might be L2 learners who aim at achieving it for different reasons 
(e.g. professional reasons, building up a certain ‘self-image’, integrative motiva- 
tion, etc.). In contrast, we may find L2 learners preferring to retain something of 
their first language (L1) accent when speaking in an additional language (Porter 
& Garvin 1989). Dalton & Seidlhofer (1994: 7) note that “pronunciation is so much 
a matter of self-image that students may prefer to keep their accent deliberately, 
in order to retain their self-respect or to gain the approval of their peers.” This is 
indeed what we often find as teachers in the foreign language classroom when 
our students tend to avoid sounding ‘English’, since this can result in their peers 
joking about their ‘native like accent’ (Fisher & Evans 2000). As for comprehen- 
sibility, according to Levis (2006: 252), intelligibility “is not usually distinguished 
from closely related terms such as comprehensibility” and has been typically mea- 
sured through listeners’ ratings of how easily they understand speech (Munro & 
Derwing 1999). As Isaacs & Trofimovich (2012) pointed out, it is actually com- 
prehensibility (not intelligibility) that is being assessed when listeners rate how 
easily they understand the information contained in a message. Therefore, in line 
with Trofimovich & Isaacs (2012), in this study, instead of intelligibility, we have 
adopted the construct of comprehensibility, which falls under Levis’ broad sense 
of intelligibility and reflects a common approach to assessing intelligibility in 
oral proficiency scales. 

Finally, and most importantly for this study, it must be pointed out that the two 
constructs, foreign accent and comprehensibility, have been claimed to consti- 
tute two partially independent dimensions. Regrettably, this may not be reflected 
in some assessment rubrics and actual assessment practices, which very often 
conflate these two different, albeit partially overlapping, dimensions of speech 
production. As Munro & Derwing (1995: 92) note, we may find pronunciation 
assessment scales ranging from “not accented, perfectly comprehensible at one 
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endpoint to accented and difficult to understand at the other.” Given the possi- 
ble overlap between different dimensions in popular assessment practices, our 
research study precisely aims at analyzing whether teachers are aware of these 
two different constructs currently included in the analysis of speech production. 
In other words, the aim of this study is to examine the extent to which teachers 
bear in mind the distinction between foreign accent and comprehensibility when 
they rate their learners’ speech productions. 

In this respect, results reported by previous studies examining the relation- 
ship between foreign accent and comprehensibility posit that heavily accented 
speech can often be perfectly understood (Munro & Derwing 1995; 1999; Der- 
wing & Munro 1997; Gallardo del Puerto et al. 2007; Munro 2008; Hayes-Harb & 
Watzinger-Tharp 2012). Producing comprehensible speech is more than a matter 
of pronunciation. While it is true that some errors in pronunciation may affect 
speech comprehensibility, foreign-accented speech does not necessarily impede 
comprehensibility. Thus, if comprehensibility is the main objective of pronunci- 
ation instruction, the degree of foreign accent in L2 learners’ oral productions 
should be of minor concern, and accent reduction should not be a priority. Rather, 
those aspects of L2 speech that appear to interfere with listeners’ comprehension 
of the learners’ production should be the focus. The question is: which aspects 
do seem to affect comprehensibility? 

A research priority is to distinguish the aspects of L2 speech that hinder com- 
prehensibility from those that, while noticeable or irritating, do not impede un- 
derstanding the message (Munro 2008; Isaacs & Trofimovich 2012). Little em- 
pirical research has examined the particular aspects of foreign-accented speech 
which affect comprehensibility (Munro & Derwing 1995, Munro & Derwing 1999; 
Zielinski 2008; Isaacs & Trofimovich 2012; Trofimovich & Isaacs 2012). Moreover, 
opinions of a particular L2 speaker’s pronunciation problems may vary from lis- 
tener to listener since familiarity with accented speech and individual differences 
in the ability to comprehend L2 speech may influence foreign accent and com- 
prehensibility perception (Gass & Varonis 1984; Munro & Derwing 1999). 

In line with Derwing & Munro (2009), we believe it is appropriate to work on 
those aspects of accent which may affect comprehensibility. Some studies have 
indicated that pronunciation training can help L2 speakers produce more com- 
prehensible speech. Derwing et al. (1998) examined perceived accentedness, com- 
prehensibility and fluency in the oral productions of L2 learners of English. The 
learners were assigned to one of these conditions: (1) no specific pronunciation 
instruction group; (2) global instruction group, who received instruction with 
a focus on features such as speaking rate, intonation, rhythm, projection, word 
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stress, and sentence stress; and (3) segmental instruction group, who received 
instruction to improve their production of individual sounds. Their research con- 
cluded that even though the two groups receiving instruction in pronunciation 
showed significant improvement in accentedness and comprehensibility on the 
sentences, only the group receiving global instruction showed improvement in 
comprehensibility and fluency in the narratives. 

In line with these results, Munro & Derwing (1999: 285) reported that “prosodic 
errors appear to be a more potent force in the loss of intelligibility than phonetic 
errors.” These findings are in opposition with the actual situation in the EFL class- 
room, where much pronunciation practice and error correction focuses on the 
segmental level. 

More recently, Trofimovich & Isaacs (2012) and Isaacs & Trofimovich (2012) 
explored the linguistic aspects which affect foreign accent and comprehensibil- 
ity. In the former study, Trofimovich & Isaacs (2012) concluded that both dimen- 
sions were related to many speech measures, but that “four categories uniquely 
distinguished accent from comprehensibility, with all categories specific to the 
dimension of phonology (i.e. vowels and consonants, syllables, sounding native- 
like, and rhythm)”, whereas comprehensibility was additionally linked to gram- 
matical accuracy and lexical richness. Although it is true that speaking involves 
pronunciation, it is worth highlighting that L2 speech comprehensibility was 
found to be linked to vocabulary and grammar. In the second study, Isaacs & 
Trofimovich (2012) studied the construct of comprehensibility in greater depth, 
and explored the aspects of speech that affected L2 comprehensibility at differ- 
ent ability levels. Based on the analyses of 19 quantitative speech measures, and 
listeners’ judgments and introspective reports, the authors identified five speech 
measures that distinguished between L2 learners at different comprehensibility 
levels: “lexical richness and fluency measures differentiated between low-level 
learners; grammatical and discourse-level measures differentiated between high- 
level learners; and word stress errors discriminated between learners of all levels” 
(Isaacs & Trofimovich 2012: 476). Thus, it is interesting to highlight that not only 
pronunciation features of foreign-accented speech, but also other language as- 
pects affect speech comprehensibility (e.g. vocabulary, grammar, and discourse 
measures). 

The studies mentioned above included English native speakers (NSs) as listen- 
ers of L2 learners’ oral production. It has been claimed that work on perceived 
accentedness and comprehensibility with non-native listeners is still insufficient 
(Derwing & Munro 2011; Isaacs & Trofimovich 2012). What for example some 
of these studies have suggested is the possibility of a speech comprehensibility 
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benefit in those situations where non-native speakers (NNSs) and listeners share 
the same L1 background (Gallardo del Puerto et al. 2007). However, further evi- 
dence is necessary to strengthen this argument. Thus, the present study provides 
data regarding perceived foreign accent and comprehensibility, with data from 
a group of adolescent EFL learners who have experienced a period of residence 
in the target language country (United Kingdom) and formal instruction (FI) in 
their home country, Spain, and from a group of Spanish L1 non-native listeners, 
who are EFL teachers, allowing for comparisons with previous studies including 
native listeners to be made to see if our results agree with previous findings. 

Concerning the specific focus of this study, there is a bulk of research focus- 
ing on accentedness and comprehensibility with a similar population, namely FI 
EFL learners in Spain, sometimes contrasting them with Content and Language 
Integrated Learning (CLIL) learners (Garcia Lecumberri & Gallardo del Puerto 
2003; Gallardo del Puerto et al. 2007; Rallo & Juan-Garau 2011). However, to our 
knowledge, none of them has included a group participating in a SA context of 
learning, and examined the possible differences which may result (but see Llanes 
2012; Llanes & Muñoz 2012). In sum, no previous study exists focusing on the is- 
sues of accentedness and comprehensibility, from the perspective of the raters, 
in the case of adolescent SA EFL learners. 


3 The present study 


The current study aims at probing the constructs of foreign accent and compre- 
hensibility as understood and used by listeners when asked to rate EFL learners’ 
speech production. Learners experience two different learning contexts, FI and 
SA. The fact that listeners were asked to judge at the same time speech from 
learners who had experienced either a SA learning context or a FI context of 
learning strengthens the robustness of the data. 

Our study examines a sample of oral narratives from a group of adolescent 
EFL learners completing their secondary education. The speech samples were 
collected longitudinally before (pre-test) and after (post-test) the SA period expe- 
rienced by the first group of learners, and before and after the AH period expe- 
rienced by the other group of learners, respectively. The oral productions from 
both groups of participants were grouped together and presented to the listeners 
for their evaluation in terms of perceived foreign accent and comprehensibility 
by non-native listeners. We also included speech samples collected from NSs as 
baseline data to assess listeners’ ratings. 
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The main objectives of this study are: (a) to explore the relationship between 
the constructs of foreign accent and comprehensibility, and (b) to identify the as- 
pects influencing non-native listeners’ accentedness and comprehensibility rat- 
ings. These objectives led us to formulate the following general research question: 
In the case of a group of EFL learners experiencing a SA period, and another 
group experiencing a FI period at home, to what extent are their foreign accent 
and comprehensibility related speech dimensions when judged by non-native lis- 
teners, and which aspects do the latter take into account for their ratings? More 
specifically, two sub-questions were formulated to guide the analysis and discus- 
sion presented in the following sections: 


1. To what extent do degree of foreign accent and comprehensibility corre- 
late, in the case of a group of EFL learners experiencing a SA period, and 
another group experiencing FI period at home? 


2. Which aspects do listeners report as affecting their foreign accent and com- 
prehensibility ratings when analysed together? 


4 Method 


The methodological approach taken in this research study involves production 
and perception tasks from two different groups of participants, L2 learners and 
listeners, respectively, and uses a mixed-method approach with both quantitative 
and qualitative data (Dórnyei 2007). 


4.1 Design 


Data from an oral production task were collected from participants at two differ- 
ent times over 7 months. The first data collection (T1 or pre-test) took place in 
May before finishing the academic year previous to a SA period, which part of 
the participants undertook. SA and AH participants were tested again after their 
return from a 3-month SA or after an equivalent AH period (T2 or post-test). 
The SA or AH period covered the first term of the academic year (September- 
December). A group of NSs of English was also recruited to provide baseline 
data. 

The speech samples obtained from these three groups of participants served as 
the stimuli for the perception task the listeners completed. The objective of the 
perception task was to examine and understand perceived foreign accent and 
comprehensibility by a group of non-native listeners. 
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4.2 Participants 


The participants in this study included a group of Spanish adolescent learners of 
L2 English, some of them having experienced a period of SA (n = 25), and the rest 
AH instruction (n = 31), hence NNSs (n = 56). Moreover, a group of adolescent 
English NSs (n = 15) was also used in the perception task to provide baseline data. 
The total number of participants in the three speaker groups (SA, AH, NS) was 
71. Additionally, the listeners (n = 12) constituted one final group of NNSs. 


4.2.1 EFL NNS group 


The EFL participants were 56 adolescent learners of English who were native 
Spanish speakers (40 females, 16 males). They were from Valencia, Spain, and 
studied at a semi-private school in this city. All of them were between 12 and 
15 years old at pre-test (Mage T1 = 12.96 years), and between 13 and 15 years old 
at post-test (Mage T2 = 13.52 years). All participants had started learning English 
at school in their third year of primary education (i.e. at the age of 7-8) on a 
60-minute weekly basis, and had received up to 3 hours per week of subsequent 
EFL instruction at school. They reported normal hearing, and none had any de- 
tectable speech disorder. Thirty-one learners were experiencing FI during the 
experimental period, and 25 had joined an optional SA programme in a British 
or Irish school. 


4.2.2 NS group 


This group was formed by 15 English NSs (10 females, 5 males) attending a state 
school in Majorca (Spain). Two of these participants were born in England and 
had arrived in Majorca 5-6 years before time of testing. The rest of students in 
this group were early English-Spanish bilinguals. All speakers in this group were 
between 13 and 14 years old at data collection time. 


4.2.3 Listeners 


The speech samples were rated by 12 native speakers of Spanish/Catalan teaching 
EFL in mainstream secondary education in Spain (males = 1; females = 11). They 
ranged in age from 29 to 46 years (Mage = 36.75). All listeners reported normal 
hearing. They were all EFL mainstream secondary education instructors in Spain, 
who are proficient NNSs of English, with no specific training in phonetics, but 
a long-standing professional career as EFL instructors in mainstream education. 
As for their linguistic profile, seven listeners reported Spanish as their mother 
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tongue, four considered both Catalan and Spanish as their mother tongue and 
one listener reported that his mother tongue was Catalan. They also reported fa- 
miliarity with British and American accents, and were highly familiar with the 
Spanish/Catalan-accented speech they had to assess, as they shared the learners’ 
L1 background. They were fully qualified for teaching at secondary education lev- 
els. Their EFL teaching experience ranged from 4 to 25 years (Mteaching experience 
= 12.6). They rated their own knowledge of phonetics/phonology in English on a 
scale from 1 to 5, and the results indicated a mean self-rated knowledge of 3.8. The 
same result was obtained when they were asked to rate their own pronunciation 
of English (M = 3.8). 


4.3 Data collection: Instruments and procedure 


The participants were asked to tell an oral narrative from a picture story. The 
speakers’ extemporaneous speech was elicited using a six-frame picture story 
about a bank robbery. The speakers first studied the picture story for about one 
minute and then were recorded individually. High quality digital recordings were 
made at the learners’ schools on different days. 

A short excerpt (Mquration = 20.4 seconds) was extracted from the middle-end 
part of each narrative. Therefore, the content of the speech samples was kept 
relatively consistent across speakers. The first few seconds of the excerpt were 
excised from the recordings by eliminating all dysfluencies (e.g. false starts) and 
by using natural pauses to demarcate the end of each excerpt. The preparation 
of speech samples for the perception task was conducted with Praat software. 
The excerpts from the two time periods (T1 and T2) for the SA and AH partici- 
pants, and from TO in the case of the NS group, were then normalized for peak 
intensity and randomized for presentation to the listeners. This procedure is con- 
sistent with previous studies using ratings of speech samples from the same task 
(Rossiter 2009; Trofimovich & Isaacs 2012; Derwing & Munro 2013). 

A total of 127 speech samples were obtained from the three groups of partic- 
ipants in the study. The SA and the AH group recorded the story at two data 
collection times (56 x 2 = 112 speech samples), and the group of baseline NSs (n 
= 15) produced the speech samples once (15 speech samples). 

Measures of perceived degree of foreign accent and comprehensibility were 
obtained from 12 listeners who performed a rating task. The rating task was cre- 
ated and presented to the listeners using the e-learning platform Moodle. The 
listeners read an introduction to the online rating task providing information 
about the context of the experiment and the procedure. They were instructed 
to view the cartoon story on which the oral narratives were based to minimize 
familiarity effects. 
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Next the listeners heard the speech samples produced by the SA group (n = 25) 
and the AH group (n = 31) at pre-test and post-test, and by the group of baseline 
NSs (n = 15), who had been recorded once. Listeners heard the 127 stimuli in 
randomized order and assigned ratings using separate seven-point Likert-type 
scales for accentedness (1 = heavy foreign accent, 7 = native-like accent) and 
comprehensibility (1 = extremely difficult to understand, 7 = extremely easy to 
understand), respectively. A 9-point scale has been most commonly used in this 
type of study, in which participants usually differed greatly in proficiency level. 
However, a 7-point scale was deemed more appropriate for the data in the present 
study, taking into account the smaller degree of variability in our speech samples 
(SA and AH participants with a similar age and proficiency level), as compared to 
other FA and comprehensibility studies. As indicated in the instructions for the 
listeners, accentedness was defined as how different they thought the speaker 
sounded from a NS of English, if at all; and comprehensibility as how easy or 
difficult the sample was to understand. Listeners were instructed to use the whole 
scale over the course of the experiment. In line with previous research (Derwing 
& Munro 2013), the mean foreign accent scores for native participants in our 
research (M = 6.71, SD = 0.41) indicated that listeners had recognized them during 
the rating task, and had assigned them high scores on the 7-point rating scale. 

The listeners were also asked to comment on the aspects of speech that had 
influenced their comprehensibility ratings for 20 of the speech samples, exclud- 
ing the NS samples from this portion of the task. They were instructed to write 
their comments on the aspects of speech that they had found most striking and 
that they had taken into account when rating comprehensibility. They could use 
bullet points and report their impressions in English, Spanish and/or Catalan. 
Listeners were also asked to rank the top three aspects that they felt had most 
influenced their accentedness ratings. 

The whole rating experiment was a self-paced task. The listeners could play 
each speech sample as many times as needed and rate either the accentedness 
or the comprehensibility dimension first. After rating a sample, they had to click 
on the “Next page” button to listen to the following speech sample. Four samples 
were provided as rating practice at the beginning of the rating experiment so as 
to allow listeners to become familiar with the procedure. 

The 127 speech samples were organised in 15 parts (with 8 or 9 speech samples 
each). Given that this was an online rating task, listeners could pace themselves. 
The only restriction was that once they started whichever part of the experiment, 
they had to carry it out until the end. They could have a break or stop the exper- 
iment after finishing any part. 
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After completing the rating experiment, the listeners were asked to summarize 
their listening experience by answering a short online questionnaire. The main 
objective of this questionnaire was to gain insight into the aspects of speech that 
had affected listeners’ ratings for accentedness and comprehensibility, the main 
focus of this study. 

In the online questionnaire that the listeners had to complete after the rating 
experiment, listeners were shown a list of 12 factors and were asked to select 
those that had most influenced their foreign accent and comprehensibility rat- 
ings. They were asked to select as many as they wanted. These 12 aspects were 
chosen in an attempt to accommodate the various factors that can influence such 
ratings. In so doing, we followed Kennedy & Trofimovich (2008), who reported 
that semantic context affected listeners’ ratings for accentedness and intelligi- 
bility, and Isaacs & Trofimovich (2012), who found that not only the pronuncia- 
tion features of foreign-accented speech, but also other language aspects, affect 
speech comprehensibility (e.g. vocaburary, grammar, and discourse measures). 


4.4 Data analysis 


Two types of analyses were conducted, quantitative and qualitative. On the one 
hand, the quantitative analyses measured the listeners’ ratings which were ex- 
tracted from the online rating experiment and transferred to an SPSS data editor. 
We also examined the relationship between the participants’ degree of foreign 
accent and comprehensibility. Correlations between foreign accent scores and 
comprehensibility scores were run in order to check for the existence of a rela- 
tionship between the two dimensions and its strength. 

On the other hand, the qualitative analyses dealt with the comments reported 
by the listeners in the online questionnaire completed after the rating experi- 
ment, stating the aspects of foreign accent and comprehensibility which they 
took into account. They sought to determine which aspects of the learners’ ut- 
terances had influenced their foreign accent ratings and which ones had affected 
their comprehensibility ratings. To gain insight into the comprehensibility di- 
mension, further qualitative analyses were undertaken examining the data re- 
ported by the listeners in the rating experiment on Moodle, where they were 
instructed to type in their comments for 20 of the speech samples. 
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5 Results 


This section presents the results for the research question and its corresponding 
subquestions. The main research question addressed the strength of a potential 
relationship between foreign accent and comprehensibility when judged by non- 
native listeners, in the case of a group of EFL learners experiencing a SA period, 
and another group experiencing a FI period at home. The two sub-questions of 
the study provide the data which will allow us to address the main question and 
which are presented below. 


5.1 Foreign accent and comprehensibility ratings 


In order to answer research sub-question 1, correlations between foreign accent 
scores and comprehensibility scores were run to check for the existence of a 
relationship between the two dimensions and its strength at the two testing times, 
for each of the groups examined before and after FI and SA, respectively. A strong 
correlation between foreign accent and comprehensibility for the two groups at 
the two testing times was found. That is, the more native-like the accent, the 
greater the comprehensibility, both before and after FI at home and SA (Table 1). 


Table 1: Pearson correlations between foreign accent scores and com- 
prehensibility scores at pre-test and post-test for SA and FI groups. 


SA (n=25) FI (n= 31) 


T1 Pearson 849 .789 
Sig. <.001 <.001 
T2 Pearson 814 KEN 
Sig. <.001 <.001 


In the following sections we examine the aspects that listeners reported as af- 
fecting their foreign accent and comprehensibility ratings (research sub-question 
2) and explore whether listeners’ foreign accent and comprehensibility ratings 
were based on similar aspects of the learners’ oral productions. 
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5.2 Aspects influencing listeners’ foreign accent and 
comprehensibility ratings 


This section tackles sub-question number 2 with the qualitative data on aspects 
influencing the listeners’ ratings for both foreign accent and comprehensibility. 


5.2.1 Aspects influencing listeners’ foreign accent ratings 


In order to find out the aspects influencing the listeners’ accentedness scores, 
and address the first part of sub-question 2, as mentioned above, listeners were 
given a list of 12 aspects and were asked to choose those which had most affected 
their foreign accent ratings. It included the following items: grammar, vocabulary, 
pronunciation, word stress, rhythm, intonation, repetition of words, number of 
filled pauses with ‘ums’ and similar items, number of silent pauses, speakers’ 
story telling abilities, lack of thematic content, and lack of content organization 
(adapted from Isaacs & Trofimovich 2012; Trofimovich & Isaacs 2012). Figure 1 
shows the list with the 12 aspects and the raw number of listeners who selected 
each aspect: 

Factors from the domain of phonology seemed to contribute the most to listen- 
ers’ perception of foreign accent. Both segmental and suprasegmental aspects of 
speech were selected by most listeners. Pronunciation of individual sounds was 
selected by 92% of the listeners, followed by word stress (reported by 83% of the 
raters), and rhythm and intonation (75% each). The next aspect selected by most 
teachers was “the number of ‘ums’ and ‘uhs’” (42%), with a considerably lower 
percentage, however. 

As mentioned above, listeners were also asked to rank the top three aspects 
that they felt had most influenced their accentedness ratings. As illustrated in 
Figure 2, the three most selected aspects influencing listeners’ foreign accent 
ratings were pronunciation of individual sounds, intonation, word stress, and 
rhythm. Other aspects which were reported by the listeners’ are shown in this 
figure (e.g. grammar, vocabulary, number of pauses and number of ‘uhms’ and 


‘uhs’): 


5.2.2 Aspects influencing listeners’ comprehensibility ratings 


As regards the second part of sub-question two, that is, the analysis of the aspects 
influencing listeners’ comprehensibility scores, listeners were given a list of 12 
aspects and were asked to choose those which had most affected their compre- 
hensibility ratings. The list was identical to the one used for foreign accent and 
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Figure 1: Aspects affecting foreign accent ratings 
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Figure 2: Aspects affecting listeners’ foreign accent ratings most (%) 
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included: grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation, word stress, rhythm, intonation, 
repetition of words, number of filled pauses with ‘ums’ and similar items, num- 
ber of silent pauses, speakers’ story telling abilities, lack of thematic content, and 
lack of content organization. A summary of the results is presented in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3: Aspects affecting comprehensibility ratings 


Unlike accent, comprehensibility was mostly associated with vocabulary and 
discourse (storytelling and content organization). More than 90% of the listen- 
ers selected ‘vocabulary’ and 'speaker's storytelling ability’, and 83% bore in 
mind ‘content organization’ when assigning comprehensibility scores. Lack of 
thematic content was important for 67% of the listeners, and grammar influenced 
the ratings of 60% of the listeners. 

Seventy-five percent of these comments referred to vocabulary. Two listeners 
pointed out the use of L1 vocabulary as interfering with comprehensibility. The 
lack of vocabulary was stressed by one of the raters especially. Interestingly, one 
of the listeners highlighted that speaker’s attitude had also affected her compre- 
hensibility ratings. 
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Listeners were also asked to rank the top three aspects that they felt had most 
influenced their comprehensibility ratings. The three most cited aspects were 
vocabulary, lack of content organization and speakers’ storytelling ability (fol- 
lowed by grammar and pronunciation of individual sounds). Figure 4 illustrates 
the results. 


Lack of content organization 
Speaker’s storytelling ability 


Number of silent pauses 


Rhythm 


Word stress 
EI Pronunciation of vowels and consonants 
Vocabulary 
76 


EI Grammar 


Figure 4: Aspects affecting listeners' comprehensibility ratings most 
(% 


In order to delve into the comprehensibility construct, we asked listeners to 
type in their comments immediately after rating the comprehensibility of 20 
speech samples scattered throughout the rating experiment. We obtained 688 
comments about comprehensibility from the text entry boxes which were filled 
in by the listeners during the rating experiment. The listeners’ descriptive com- 
ments were first classified as indicating a postive or negative remark on the com- 
prehensibility of the sample . There were 426 negative comments and 262 positive 
comments. Then the comments were thematically coded, and re-coded to elim- 
inate overlapping ones (e.g. L1 word’, ‘invented word’ and ‘wrong word’ were 
combined under a ‘vocabulary’ category). 

We found that some listeners were more specific than others regarding their 
comments. Whereas some listeners made general comments about comprehen- 
sibility such as “grammar errors,’ other listeners specified in their reports the 
type of grammar errors they found in the participants’ speech (e.g. “no subject; 
“wrong verb tense,” etc.). Table 2 shows all the categories obtained from the lis- 
teners' comments indicating whether they were considered as negative (N), or 
positive (P) evaluations, or both (B). The initial number of comments is provided 
together with the final number of comments obtained, once double references 
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to the same category made by the same listener were identified (number of com- 
ments deleted are indicated in brackets). The percentage of each category over 
the total number of final comments is indicated in the % column. 


Table 2: Frequency of coded categories for comprehensibility from 
teacher reports (initial raw number, final raw number, and %) 


Category Considered Initial Final % 

as negative, number of number of 

positive or comments comments 

both after 

re-coding 
Ambiguous’ B 10 10 1.67 
Attitude B 19 (-3) 16 2.68 
Listener's teaching profile P 2 2 033 
Communicative strategies B 10 10 1.67 
Content B 37 (-1) 36 6.04 
Discourse B 61 (-12) 49 82 
English proficiency N 1 1 0.16 
Familiarity with the story P 4 4 0.67 
Fluency B 97 (-11) 86 1442 
Grammar B 99 (-12) 87 14.59 
L1 familiarity B 16 (-2) 14 234 
L1 influence (general comment) N 3 3 0.50 
Listener's attitude P 4 4 0.67 
Low voice N 3 3 0.50 
Pronunciation B 194 (-39) 155 26 
Self-correction P 4 4 0.67 
Style B 3 (-1) 2 033 
Vocabulary B 121 (-11) 110 18.45 


"There were a number of comments which were categorized as ‘Ambiguous’. They were in- 
cluded in this category when it was not clear what the listeners were considering. For instance, 
for comments such as “I can’t understand some words,” it was not clear whether there was a 
pronunciation problem on the part of the speaker or if the speaker had invented a word which 
the listener could not understand (vocabulary). Given that we were not sure whether this 
was a comment referring to pronunciation or vocabulary, we assigned it to the 'Ambiguous' 
category.” The data collection procedure comprised 3 academic years since data was collected 
from two consecutive cohorts of students at the same home institution? Data from NSs was 
collected by researchers at the Universitat de les Illes Balears participating in the SALA and 
COLE research projects, coordinated by Universitat Pompeu Fabra (Barcelona, Spain). 
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As can be observed, 26% of the comments referred to pronunciation (includ- 
ing segmental and supra-segmental aspects). Vocabulary was the second most 
frequent aspect considered by listeners in their comments (18.45%), followed by 
grammar (14.59%) and fluency (14.42%). 

Further analyses explored whether the above-mentioned aspects were also 
taken into account to a similar extent in negative and positive comprehensibility 
ratings. Therefore, we examined the 426 negative comments and the 262 positive 
ones separately. 

As for the comments identifying negative evaluations of comprehensibility, 
pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar were reported as the categories that 
most frequently affected listeners’ scoring decisions. Twenty-six percent of the 
comments referred to segmental and supra-segmental aspects of participants’ 
speech, 22.71% dealt with vocabulary items, and 19.11% with grammar. Fluency 
was mentioned in almost 15% of the comments. Table 3 shows the results of this 
analysis. 


Table 3: Frequency of coded categories for negative comments on com- 
prehensibility from teacher reports (initial raw number, final raw num- 


ber, and %). 
Category Initial number Final number % 
of comments of comments 
Ambiguous 7 7 193 
Attitude 10 8 2.21 
Communicative strategies 1 1 027 
Content 19 19 5.26 
Discourse 20 19 5.26 
English proficiency 1 1 027 
Fluency 62 53 14.68 
Grammar 80 69 1911 
(No) L1 familiarity 3 1 027 
L1 influence (general comment) 3 3 083 
Low voice 1 3 0.83 
Pronunciation 126 94 26.03 
Style 2 1 0.7 
Vocabulary 91 82 22.4 
Total 426 361 
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Table 4: Pronunciation aspects reported by listeners as negatively in- 
fluencing their comprehensibility ratings of participants’ speech 


Pronunciation aspect % 
Pronunciation of individual sounds and words 55.55 
Foreign accent 17.46 
Intonation 11.11 
Rhythm 3.96 
Stress 2.3 
Native-like pronunciation 4 


Other? 5.55 


^Comments regarding pronunciation in general and speech clarity were categorized under the 
‘Other’ category. 


To have a better idea of the pronunciation features, we classified the com- 
ments according to the aspect of speech they were more specifically referring 
to. Table 4 shows this classification and the percentage of comments assigned to 
each pronunciation category. 

Half of the comments regarding pronunciation problems referred to the pro- 
nunciation of individual sounds or words. It is worth remarking that specific 
reference was made to foreign-accented speech as an aspect affecting compre- 
hensibility (17% of the comments referred to foreign accent). However, ‘L1 inter- 
ference' was mentioned when considering other pronunciation factors such as 
pronunciation of individual sounds or words, and intonation. Comments such as 
"Spanish intonation, "L1 influence on pronunciation" and “typical pronunciation 
mistake (from their L1)" were collected. 

Having a native-like pronunciation was regarded as hindering comprehensi- 
bility to some extent by some of the listeners when rating native participants' 
speech. Comments such as those in (1) were collected from listeners' evaluations: 


(1) EMLE: “after listening to so many recordings with the same type of 
syllable-timed speech, it was hard to readjust my ear to connected 
speech" 


As regards the comments referring to aspects positively affecting comprehen- 
sibility ratings, pronunciation was also considered the most influential aspect. 
As shown in Table 5, fluency, discourse and vocabulary were aspects reported in 
more than 10% of the comments. 
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Table 5: Frequency of coded categories for positive comments on com- 
prehensibility from teacher reports (initial raw number, final raw num- 


ber, and %) 
Category Initial number of Final number of % 
comments comments 
Ambiguous 3 3 123 
Attitude 9 8 39 
Being a teacher 2 2 082 
Communicative strategies 9 9 3.70 
Content 18 17 7 
Discourse 41 31 1275 
Familiarity with the story 4 4 164 
Fluency 35 34 14 
Grammar 19 19 7.81 
L1 familiarity 15 13 534 
Listener's attitude 4 4 1.64 
Pronunciation 68 63 26.33 
Self-correction 4 4 164 
Style 1 1 0.41 
Vocabulary 30 30 12.34 
Total 262 242 


As with the pronunciation comments identifying negative aspects of partici- 
pants' speech comprehensibility, we analyzed listeners' reports on positive eval- 
uations in further depth and found that listeners did not identify any particular 
aspects of pronunciation as positively affecting their comprehensibility ratings, 
but rather they referred to pronunciation in general. About 40% of the comments 
were similar to the following ones: "quite good pronunciation that facilitates com- 
prehensibility, “pronunciation is OK? and “pronunciation is not that bad". Hav- 
ing a native-like pronunciation or imitating native-like pronunciation was the 
second most frequently cited aspect (22% of the comments). Moreover, general 
comments on accent were reported in 15% of the listeners’ comments (e.g. “good 
accent"). Table 6 shows the percentage of comments assigned to each pronunci- 
ation aspect reported by the listeners as positively affecting their comprehensi- 
bility ratings. 
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Table 6: Pronunciation aspects reported by listeners as positively influ- 
encing their comprehensibility ratings of participants’ speech 


Pronunciation aspect % 
Pronunciation of individual sounds and words 2.94 
Accent (general comment) 14.7 
Intonation 10.29 
Rhythm 7.35 
Pronunciation (general positive comment) 41.17 
Native or imitating native-like pronunciation 22.05 
Being familiar with L1 accent 1.47 


While language aspects such as pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar or flu- 
ency were most frequently reported by listeners as affecting comprehensibility, 
other aspects were mentioned which will be discussed in more detail in the fol- 
lowing section. Reference to a NS model or the importance of native-like speech, 
L1 familiarity and the speaker’s and listener’s attitude were points made by the lis- 
teners which will also receive special attention in the next pages so as to provide 
further answers and comments in the context of English pronunciation teaching 
today. 


6 Discussion 


The main research question in this study enquired as to whether or not and to 
what extent foreign accent and comprehensibility are related speech dimensions 
when judged by non-native listeners, in the case of a group of EFL learners expe- 
riencing a SA period, and another group experiencing a FI period at home, and 
what aspects affected their decisions. 

Our results have revealed significant strong positive correlations between the 
two speech dimensions at the two testing times, that is before and after both FI 
and SA, for both groups of participants, indicating that the more native-like the 
accent, the greater the comprehensibility, and vice-versa. These results contrast 
with those reported in previous studies positing that heavily accented speech can 
often be perfectly intelligible, which, in contrast had mostly naive (that is, non- 
language professionals) NSs as listeners (Munro & Derwing 1995; 1999; Derwing 
& Munro 1997; Gallardo del Puerto et al. 2007; Hayes-Harb & Watzinger-Tharp 
2012). One possible interpretation of these findings is that the sample is rather ho- 
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mogeneous, both in the speakers and in the listeners: The learners who provided 
the speech samples have been attending the same FI class during their former 
education prior to data collection, and the listeners are non-native EFL teach- 
ers, who train their students to try and achieve native-like standards. For them, 
accent may actually indeed interfere with comprehension. Another interesting 
result was the fact that none of the participants were assigned a high foreign 
accent rating and a low comprehensibility score. In other words, participants 
who were assigned high comprehensibility scores were also given good ratings 
in foreign accent. 

Given these three results — that is, (1) positive correlations between foreign 
accent and comprehensibility, (2) learners’ approximation to native-like accent 
always associated with good comprehensibility ratings, and (3) a contrast with 
the extant literature regarding the link established by listeners between accent 
and comprehensibility — our sub-question 2, which taps into the aspects which 
influenced listeners' foreign accent and comprehensibility ratings, gained more 
relevance. Qualitative analyses were thus conducted of listeners’ comments gath- 
ered from the questionnaires they completed after finishing the rating task, and 
from 20 reports which were typed in at the same time that they provided their 
ratings during the rating task. 

Concerning the aspects affecting foreign accent ratings, factors from the do- 
main of phonology were selected from the list by most listeners (see Figure 1). 
Pronunciation of vowels/consonants, word stress, rhythm and intonation were 
reported in this order as mainly affecting their foreign accent assessment. This 
finding was confirmed when listeners were asked which three aspects had in- 
fluenced their foreign accent ratings most (see Figure 2). Pronunciation of vow- 
els/consonants, intonation, word stress and rhythm were considered in this order. 
In fact, these phonological dimensions altogether represented 84% of the factors 
selected by the listeners as mostly influencing their foreign accent ratings. These 
results confirmed the findings in Trofimovich & Isaacs (2012) indicating that ac- 
cent was mainly associated with aspects of phonology (e.g. rhythm, segmental 
accuracy, and syllable structure). 

On the other hand, comprehensibility was mostly related to vocabulary and 
discourse aspects, such as storytelling and content organization (see Figure 3). 
Lack of thematic content and grammar were also selected by more than half of 
the listeners. When asked to identify the three most influential aspects on their 
comprehensibility ratings (Figure 4), vocabulary (29%), lack of content organi- 
zation (23%) and speaker’s storytelling ability (15%) were reported in this order, 
followed by grammar (12%) and pronunciation of individual sounds (12%). 
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If we now consider the last part of sub-question 2, which tapped into whether 
listeners’ foreign accent and comprehensibility ratings were based on similar 
aspects of the learners’ oral productions, it is worth noting that even though 
none of the phonological factors were as important individually for the compre- 
hensibility ratings as in the case of the foreign accent ratings, pronunciation of 
vowels and consonants represented 12% of the comments, word stress 3% and 
rhythm 3%. All these phonological factors taken together represented 18% of the 
comments related to comprehensibility ratings, a higher percentage than, for in- 
stance, speaker’s storytelling ability, which was ranked third in the list presented 
above of the most influential factors affecting listeners’ assessment of compre- 
hensibility. 

These results are in line with Trofimovich & Isaacs’ (2012) findings, which in- 
dicated that comprehensibility was mainly linked to grammatical accuracy and 
lexical richness. As seen in the literature review, Trofimovich & Isaacs (2012) 
identified five speech aspects which differentiated between L2 learners at differ- 
ent comprehensibility levels: lexical richness and fluency distinguished between 
low-level learners, grammatical and discourse-level measures differentiated be- 
tween high-level learners, and word stress errors discriminated between learn- 
ers of all levels. Overall, results in our study suggest that listeners regarded vo- 
cabulary and also discourse aspects (lack of content organization and speaker’s 
storytelling ability) as the most important factors related to comprehensibility, 
factors which were also indicated in Trofimovich & Isaacs’ (2012) research. How- 
ever, findings in our research do not support Trofimovich & Isaacs’ conclusion 
pointing out that “four categories uniquely distinguished accent from compre- 
hensibility, with all categories specific to the dimension of phonology (i.e. vow- 
els and consonants, syllables, sounding native-like, and rhythm)” (p. 912). As we 
have seen, pronunciation aspects (e.g. pronunciation of individual sounds) were 
also taken into account by the listeners in our study when assessing comprehen- 
sibility. As suggested above, the differences in listeners’ profiles in both studies, 
non-native language specialists in the current study versus naive NSs in prior 
works, might be the reason for this discrepancy. 

It is worth mentioning other aspects (different from the ones provided in the 
list) which some of the listeners reported as having influenced their comprehen- 
sibility ratings. Almost all comments referred to vocabulary, and some of them 
stressed the use of L1 items as hampering comprehensibility, as in (2) and (3). 


(2) INCA: “Use of Spanish words maybe”!. 


'L1 lexical interference was confirmed to negatively affect INCA’s comprehensibility ratings, as 
she reported other comments throughout the perception task such as, “use of words translated 
from Spanish (‘senior’, from Spanish word “señor” -meaning man"). 
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(3) MOLO: “The use of L1 words in some cases which shows the lack of 
ability of the student to make the message be understood” 


The fact that these listeners considered the use and transfer of L1 words as 
negatively affecting comprehensibility does not necessarily contradict findings 
in previous studies suggesting the speech comprehensibility benefit for NNSs 
and non-native listeners sharing the same L1 background (Hayes-Harb et al. 2008; 
Gallardo del Puerto et al. 2009), mentioned previously. However, the analysis of 
all the comments gathered from listeners, including those in (4)-(6), showed that 
L1 lexical interference was not positively considered in many instances. 


(4) COGA: “The use of Spanish words makes it confusing” 


(5) INCA: “Usa vocabulario 'traducido' de la lengua materna? (‘He 
“translates” words from his LU) 


(6) MAGU: “Clara influencia de la lengua materna. Adapta claramente 
vocabulario al inglés. Es dificil de comprender por el vocabulario? (‘Clear 
influence of his L1. He adapts lexical items from his L1. It's difficult to 
understand because of the vocabulary.) 


So far, our results partly support those reported by recent research indicat- 
ing that foreign accent and comprehensibility are linked to different language 
aspects. On the one hand, we can conclude that aspects of phonology affected 
foreign accent ratings more than aspects related to other domains such as gram- 
mar or vocabulary. On the other hand, although results confirmed that vocab- 
ulary and discourse factors, as well as grammar, were the main contributors to 
variation in comprehensibility ratings, reports from the listeners in our study 
suggested that factors related to pronunciation also had some influence on their 
assessment of comprehensibility, when considering the data from the two learn- 
ing contexts together. 

The listeners were also asked to type in the aspects of speech which they were 
taking into account when providing their comprehensibility ratings. Responses 
for 20 of the speech samples were analyzed. The analyses of these comments 
helped us to elucidate whether pronunciation was actually involved (or not) in 
listeners’ comprehensibility ratings. 

When analyzing all the comments provided by the listeners we found that 26% 
of the comments regarding their comprehensibility ratings considered aspects of 
pronunciation, 18.45% of the comments referred to vocabulary, 14.59% to gram- 
mar, and 14.42% to fluency. Therefore, a new distribution of the aspects affecting 
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this speech dimension was obtained (compared to the 12-item classification from 
the final questionnaires presented above). Vocabulary was considered a key as- 
pect for comprehensibility in many of the comments, but pronunciation was even 
more frequently highlighted. 

The comments from the reports were classified as affecting negatively or posi- 
tively the listeners’ ratings. With regard to the aspects hindering comprehensibil- 
ity, 26% of the comments were related to pronunciation, 22.71% associated with 
vocabulary, and 19% linked to grammar. Pronunciation was also regarded as the 
variable enhancing comprehensibility most. Twenty-six percent of the comments 
providing reasons for good comprehensibility had to do with pronunciation, 14% 
were related to fluency, 12.75% to discourse, and 12.34% were associated with vo- 
cabulary. 

Therefore, according to these analyses, comprehensibility was related to pro- 
nunciation to a considerable degree. In order to gain a better understanding of 
the pronunciation aspects promoting (or hampering) comprehensibility, we clas- 
sified the comments according to the pronunciation features which the listen- 
ers were particularly referring to. The top three pronunciation features which 
were mentioned in negative evaluations of comprehensibility were pronuncia- 
tion of individual sounds and words (55.5%), foreign accent (17.42%), and intona- 
tion (11.1%). As for the pronunciation aspects which were identified in positive 
comments on comprehensibility, listeners cited pronunciation in general (41.1%), 
imitation of native-like pronunciation (22%), and degree of accentedness (14.7%), 
followed by intonation (10.29%). 

Therefore, according to the reports on comprehensibility provided by the lis- 
teners while carrying out the perception task, pronunciation was found to be 
the most relevant aspect in their assessment of comprehensibility of L2 learners’ 
speech. The fact that pronunciation was not ranked within the top three aspects 
affecting comprehensibility in the data obtained from the questionnaires may po- 
tentially be explained in two ways. First, since we presented the questions about 
the factors influencing foreign accent and comprehensibility ratings in the same 
questionnaire, we could have implicitly motivated the distinction between the 
two constructs. Second, as already remarked, while it is true that specific pronun- 
ciation features (e.g. pronunciation of individual sounds, intonation, stress, etc.) 
did not greatly affect comprehensibility when considered separately, pronunci- 
ation aspects taken as a whole did have a considerable impact on the listeners’ 
comments. On the other hand, we may consider the comments made by the lis- 
teners during the rating experiment as more reliable and ecologically valid than 
the comments collected at the end of the experiment, as the former were reported 
when listeners were actually rating the speech samples for comprehensibility. 
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According to these data, non-native listeners in our study took into account 
pronunciation aspects when assessing L2 learners’ comprehensibility of English, 
both after FI and SA. First, strong positive correlations between foreign accent 
and comprehensibility were found for data from both contexts, in spite of the 
fact that these contexts might have affected learners differently. Second, listen- 
ers in our study did pay attention to aspects related to accent or native-like pro- 
nunciation when providing their comprehensibility ratings with data from both 
contexts, in contrast with previous research involving native listeners of English 
(Trofimovich & Isaacs 2012). Against such backdrop, further research is needed 
to gain a better understanding of the aspects affecting comprehensibility as re- 
ported by native and non-native listeners. 


7 Conclusion 


In this research study we have examined foreign accent and comprehensibility 
ratings assigned by English non-native instructors, who are frequently responsi- 
ble for teaching FI EFL courses in the AH context in Spain, so as to determine the 
relationship between these two speech dimensions, in the case of a group of EFL 
learners experiencing a SA period, and another group experiencing a FI period at 
home. Contrary to previous findings (Munro & Derwing 1999; Derwing & Munro 
2009), a strong correlation has been found between foreign accent and compre- 
hensibility, indicating that those learners with better accent obtained higher com- 
prehensibility ratings, and learners with heavier foreign accent were also per- 
ceived as less comprehensible. Furthermore, we have explored the aspects that 
listeners took into account when assessing foreign accent and comprehensibility. 
Results showed that the foreign accent dimension was mainly associated with 
pronunciation aspects, which also affected comprehensibility ratings assigned 
by the non-native listeners in our research. Confirming previous research (Trofi- 
movich & Isaacs 2012), aspects such as vocabulary and grammar were taken into 
account when rating L2 learners’ speech comprehensibility but, contrary to pre- 
vious findings in studies involving native listeners of English, pronunciation was 
the aspect that listeners heeded most when assigning comprehensibility scores. 
It remains unclear whether the aspects reported by the group of non-native 
listeners of our study are specific to our participants, or can be generalized to 
learners from different L1 backgrounds, or experiencing other learning contexts 
besides FI and SA, such as, for example, immersion classrooms. In addition, it 
would be advisable to validate our findings with English native and non-native 
listeners from other L1 backgrounds and profiles. Likewise, when considering the 
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12 factors that influence foreign accent and comprehensibility ratings the most, 
the preponderance of aspects that concern phonetics should guide our analyses 
in future, paired with a more careful weighting of the factors included in the list. 
In these respects further research is necessary to throw more light on this area 
of speech production abilities, in the case of EFL adolescent learners. 

One of the findings in our study is the difference between ratings given by 
listeners who are language specialists, sharing their L1 with the learners’ whose 
samples they are rating, as opposed to naive NSs. More research seems necessary 
in order to add further evidence to allow us to disentangle those two variables 
which now seem to be conflated and tackle the issue of listerners’ profile under 
this new light. Finally, although it is widely accepted that the objective of L2 pro- 
nunciation teaching should be to help L2 learners be understandable for their 
interlocutors, classroom teachers have received little guidance on the pronun- 
ciation features on which they should focus during lessons (Derwing & Munro 
2009). Nonetheless, teaching pronunciation should be even more important in 
the case of EFL learners facing a period of residence abroad, during which issues 
of comprehensibility and accentedness may impinge on the efficacy learners dis- 
play in establishing interaction with target language speakers, and being seen 
as possible interlocutors in communicative encounters. The fact that pronuncia- 
tion tends to suffer from neglect may not be due to teachers’ lack of interest in 
the subject but rather to a feeling of doubt as to how to teach it. Another fac- 
tor affecting the teaching of pronunciation these days may be the popular idea 
that one learns it best while being in the target language country, hence dur- 
ing SA programmes. Even if this may be partially true, current research on SA 
emphasizes the need for preparation before departure as it has been observed to 
correlate very highly with progress made while abroad (Paige et al. 2002). Lack of 
knowledge of phonetics and lack of formal preparation to teach pronunciation 
are two of the most cited problems, which have been corroborated in our re- 
search. The urgent need for specific pronunciation training for teachers in Spain 
has been called for frequently (Levey 1999; Levey (2001)Donovan 2001; Pavón 
Vazquez 2001; Pavon Vazquez & Rosado Garcia 2003). In this regard, it is worth 
highlighting the willingness reported by listeners to benefit from pronunciation 
training programs and participation in studies like this one, which have provided 
them with food for thought. 

In sum, the current study has sought to make several contributions to the field 
of speech production studies. Firstly, it hopes to contribute to the field by offering 
an analysis of the L2 speech dimensions of accentedness and comprehensibility 
in the case of SA EFL learners. By having done so we have increased the number 
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of studies examining these dimensions in the speech production of adolescent 
EFL learners, who experience the two learning environments mentioned above, 
FI and SA, a clearly underresearched population. Secondly, we sought to con- 
tribute to bridging the gap between research and language teaching practice in 
the face of the number of learning contexts which learners can experience, such 
as FI and SA, to name but two. Although further studies need to be conducted in 
order to confirm and generalize our findings, ours is a modest but ecologically 
valid contribution to empirical-based research aiming at exploring what really 
happens with regard to the assessment of pronunciation. 
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In the context of Study Abroad (SA) researchers have called for a more refined 
analysis of students’ personal language learning motivations (Mitchell et al. 2015). 
Furthermore, the spread of English as a Lingua Franca (ELF) has led to an expo- 
nential increase in learners of English, and has consequently changed the learners’ 
motivations for learning, as well as the way they identify with the language (Jenk- 
ins et al. 2011; Isabelli-Garcia 2006). With this in mind, the present study draws 
on Yashima’s (2009) international posture as a more fruitful alternative to the con- 
cept of integrative motivation. The study investigates the motivation and identity 
of undergraduate Spanish-Catalan bilinguals, learning English, as well as either 
German or French. Using quantitative tools, the study compares students cross- 
sectionally prior to and at the end of a SA period, and contrasts those spending a 
SA in an English-speaking country with those in a German- or French-speaking 
country. The results suggest that there is a partial effect of a three-month SA on 
the language learning motivation and identity of higher education students. Signif- 
icant differences were found between pre- and end of SA participants in areas such 
as international posture, willingness to communicate and interest in foreign lan- 
guages. Furthermore, when comparing those in an English-speaking country with 
a French or German-speaking country, differences arose regarding the ideal L2 self 
and intended learning effort. It is suggested that due to the generally high levels 
of motivation across all participants, a more detailed, qualitative investigation is 
required in order to gain a more thorough understanding of the development and 
negotiation of the learners’ ongoing motivational process (Kim 2009). 


1 Introduction 


Within the field of Second Language Acquisition (SLA) and Study Abroad (SA), 
there has been a recent increase in interest regarding research examining indi- 
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vidual factors such as identity (e.g. Jackson 2008b; Kinginger 2013; Brown 2013) 
and motivation (e.g. Isabelli-Garcia 2006; Allen 2010; Hernandez 2010; Sasaki 
2011; Irie & Ryan 2014), an unsurprising fact given that “ethnographic and post- 
structuralist thinking have become increasingly influential within SLA theoris- 
ing” in recent decades (Mitchell et al. 2015: 8). The international role of English 
as a Lingua Franca (ELF) in SA and higher education contexts has also seen in- 
creasing attention in research over the last decade (e.g. Smit 2010; Jenkins 2011; 
Coleman 2015), in part due to the increase in English medium instruction in ter- 
tiary education outside English-speaking countries. 

What has been called for in this field of research, is a more refined investiga- 
tion into students’ personal language learning motivations (Mitchell et al. 2015). 
This analysis is particularly necessary as a result of the spread of ELF, which has 
changed the learners’ motivations for learning as well as the way they identify 
with the language (Jenkins et al. 2011; Isabelli-Garcia 2006). As Melitz (2016: 2) 
points out, “there has never been in the past a language spoken more widely in 
the world than English is today.” What is more, in 2013 the number of people 
actively learning English at a useful level was estimated at 1.75 billion people 
worldwide, and this figure is predicted to reach 2 billion by 2020 (British Council 
2013). However, the importance of the language does not only affect the number 
of people who learn it, but also the way in which it is taught and learned. The 
emergence of concepts such as World Englishes (WE) and ELF have challenged 
the traditional English language teacher paradigm (Pakir 2009), wherein the ul- 
timate objective was often the unrealistic ideal of native-like competence (Ke & 
Cahyani 2014). It has been suggested that concepts such as ELF may lead to a re- 
consideration of these traditional native speaker models (Seidlhofer 2001), in that 
the language learner, rather than aspiring towards native-like proficiency, could 
instead aim towards becoming a proficient, international English speaker (Ma- 
janen 2008). This approach seems appropriate, given that native-speaker norms 
and usages are often not relevant in the context of an international ELF exchange 
(Ke & Cahyani 2014), as individuals may be more concerned with being under- 
stood rather than speaking like a native speaker. 

This alternative approach will evidently affect the language learner, both in 
how they identify with their target language (TL), as well as their motivation 
to learn. Regarding identity, it has been suggested that ELF may offer a more 
attractive identity to the non-native speaker, given that “instead of perpetual 
learners of English, they can now regard themselves as legitimate English users 
in the international world” (Majanen 2008: 2). As for motivation, there are at least 
two repercussions as a result of ELF (Dórnyei & Ushioda 2013). Firstly, given that 
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speaking English is increasingly viewed as a basic educational skill crucial to eco- 
nomic and professional advancement, a learner’s motivation for learning English 
is likely different from that of learning other languages. This issue is highlighted 
by Block & Cameron (2002) who discuss how language learning and communi- 
cation skills that are demanded by globalisation influence the learners’ motiva- 
tion towards instrumentality. Secondly, Gardner & Lambert (1972: 135) highlight 
the importance of integrative motivation, stating that a motivated learner “must 
be willing to identify with members of another ethnolinguistic group and take 
on very subtle aspects of their behaviour.” However, this concept of integrative 
motivation makes little sense when discussing ELF learners, who may instead 
focus on communication with speakers of different linguistic backgrounds (Bre- 
iteneder 2005). In such a context, traditional concepts in motivation research 
such as integrativeness and attitudes toward the TL community become increas- 
ingly obscure, given that it becomes more and more difficult for ELF learners 
to identify with a clear target group or culture (Yashima 2009). Consequently, 
when it comes to ELF, it may make more sense to evaluate students’ motivation 
based on their international posture, that is, the “tendency to see oneself as con- 
nected to the international community” (Yashima 2009: 3), rather than a specific 
second language (L2) group. For example, in the context of a European SA, na- 
tive Spanish speakers studying abroad in the UK can interact in English with 
both native English speakers, as well as other non-native speakers using ELF. In 
such a context, these students may not (solely) be motivated to improve their 
language skills in order to become integrated in the native speaker community. 
Their language motivation may also be driven by a desire to become integrated 
into a community of ELF users in an Erasmus “community of practice” (Wenger 
1998). As Kaypak & Ortactepe (2014) point out, due to the growing number of 
Erasmus students studying abroad in such ELF communities, what is needed is a 
closer look into the use of English in these communities. 

With this in mind, this study takes a cross-sectional approach, using quanti- 
tative research tools to investigate the identity and motivation of the language 
learners in the context of SA, by exploring the differences between pre- and end- 
of SA students, and between language learning in an English-speaking country 
compared to a French/German-speaking country. The participants in the study 
are Spanish-Catalan bilinguals, learning English, as well as either German or 
French as part of their undergraduate degree, and who spent a semester abroad 
in an English-, German- or French-speaking country. 
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2 Literature review 


The following three sections provide an overview of the relevant literature for 
this study: the fields of SA, identity and motivation. 


2.1 Study Abroad 


Since the second half of the twentieth century, there has been an exponential 
development of a global market in international education (Mazzarol et al. 2003). 
This surge of internationalisation naturally has also included the encouragement 
and increase of SA programmes (Jackson 2008a). For example, within the Eu- 
ropean context, one of the key features of the European linguistic policy to- 
wards multilingualism “has been the promotion of student mobility across Eu- 
rope” (Pérez-Vidal 2011: 103). 

As Jackson (2008b) points out, much of SA research to date has been domi- 
nated by statistical studies that have focused on linguistic outcomes and gram- 
matical development, while, according to Coleman (1998), essential components 
of proficiency, such as sociocultural and intercultural competence, have been 
largely neglected. Collentine & Freed (2004: 165) also point to this issue, high- 
lighting the need to better define “the social conditions surrounding, affecting 
and perhaps impeding learner gains? 

This call has led SA research to change its trajectory from “identifying and 
quantifying linguistic gains (or lack of) to exploring the experience of SA from 
an ethnographic perspective” (Devlin 2014: 6). Recent research has thus seen an 
increase in introspective techniques such as diary studies, first-person narratives 
and interviews, as well as case studies and ethnographies, in an effort to better un- 
derstand the processes involved in language learning (Jackson 2008b). As Devlin 
(2014) points out, this “learner-centric” approach has allowed researchers such 
as Isabelli-Garcia (2006), Jackson (2008b) and Kinginger (2004) to underscore 
the specific factors which aid or inhibit a learner’s language acquisition and ac- 
cess to native speakers. More recently, Mitchell et al. (2015: 134) have called for 
a “more refined analysis of students’ personal motivations and characteristics, 
multilingual language practices, and emerging social relations” with the aim of 
explaining the variation in the L2 development of SA participants. This learner- 
centric approach reflects the “social turn” in SLA (Block 2003), and may aid in 
deciphering why there is “no evidence that one context of learning is uniformly 
superior to another for all students” Collentine & Freed (2004: 164). 
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2.2 Identity 


One facet of the above mentioned learner-centric approach is the issue of identity. 
According to Oxford Dictionaries, the term identity can be used to describe “the 
fact of being who or what a person or thing is’ (Identity [Def.1] 2016), and also ‘a 
close similarity or affinity” (Identity [Def.2] 2016). Many researchers now define 
identity as a process, due to the fact that individual identities are not fixed states, 
but rather “are negotiated, or performed, in the interplay of the relationships be- 
tween individuals and their social contexts” (Stockton 2015: 11). As regards SLA, 
both an L2 learner’s individual identity and also how they identify with the cul- 
ture of the TL are of particular interest. L2 motivation researchers “have always 
believed that a foreign language is more than a mere communication code [...] 
and have therefore typically adopted paradigms that linked the L2 to the indi- 
vidual’s personal ‘core’, forming an important part of one’s identity” (Dérnyei & 
Ushioda 2009: 9). 

Many researchers have highlighted the importance of the degree to which the 
learner identifies with the TL, finding that in many cases a positive identifica- 
tion with the TL and target culture results in successful language acquisition 
(e.g. Regan 2013; Norton 2000; Nestor & Regan 2011; Nestor et al. 2012), while 
negative identification results in unsuccessful language acquisition (e.g. Norton 
2000; Block 2006). Informal language learning and its impact on the learner’s 
identity is thus of particular interest, given that “the sustained immersion in a 
new cultural and linguistic milieu seemingly cannot but impact on the individ- 
ual’s sense of self” (Block 2007: 109). 

The learning context of SA is one such environment that may challenge the 
learner’s identity. Having been taken out of their ‘comfort zone’, and thrown into 
an entirely different linguistic milieu, learners often struggle with their sense of 
identity (Jackson 2008b). According to Kinginger (2009: 202), the value of SA 
as a learning environment depends on “whether [the student’s] encounters lead 
to frustration or to the desperate, creative longing to craft a foreign language- 
mediated identity.” It is possible that the way in which students manage this im- 
pact on their sense of self will ultimately determine the success of their language 
acquisition. Thus, by investigating these individual experiences, researchers may 
be able to interpret the varying results of SA students’ lives. 


2.3 Motivation 


As with identity, research has also shown that motivation is a key factor in stu- 
dents' learning (Keblawi 2009). As pointed out by Dórnyei (2014), even language 
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learners with the most remarkable abilities will be unable to accomplish long 
term goals if they lack the motivation to do so. 

According to Ushioda & Dórnyei (2012), there have been four different stages 
in the history of motivation research in foreign language teaching and learning, 
as summarised in Table 1. 


Table 1: Four stages in the history of motivation research, adapted from 
Ushioda & Dórnyei (2012). 


Stage Timeline Characteristics 

(1) The social 1959-1990 Proposes two kinds of 

psychological period motivational orientation: 
integrative and 
instrumental. 


(2) The cognitive-situated During the 1990s Draws from cognitive 


period theories in educational 
psychology 

(3) The process-oriented Turn ofthe century Focuses on motivational 

period change 

(4) The socio-dynamic Current Concerned with dynamic 

period systems and contextual 
interactions 


The current stage, the socio-dynamic period, which has developed over the last 
decade, has given rise to three new conceptual approaches (Ushioda & Dórnyei 
2012), namely (i) Ushioda’s (2009) person-in-context relational view of L2 moti- 
vation, (ii) motivation from a complex dynamic systems perspective (Waninge 
et al. 2014), and (iii) Dornyei’s (2009) L2 motivational self system, which will be 
central to the current study. This system is influenced by two key psychological 
concepts, namely Markus & Nurius’ (1986) theory of possible selves and Higgins’ 
(1987) theory of ought selves. The L2 motivational self system fuses aspects of 
these two concepts and draws on the idea that an individual’s motivation is made 
up of the following three key parts: 


1. The Ideal L2 Self: the image one has of their future self as an L2 user ac- 
cording to their own wishes. This component typically fosters integrative 
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and internalised motives (e.g. ‘I am motivated to learn Spanish because I 
see myself being surrounded by lots of Spanish friends.’). 


2. The Ought-to L2 Self: the image one has of their future self as an L2 user 
according to external expectations. This facet deals with attributes which 
the learner believes they ought to possess in order to meet expectations and 
avoid negative outcomes. This component reflects more extrinsic types of 
instrumental motivation (e.g. ‘I need to work hard at learning my L2 so 
that I don't disappoint my parents’). 


3. The L2 learning experience: concerned with volition, or ‘executive’ motives, 
that is, “motivational influences that operate during task engagement, fa- 
cilitating or impeding goal-directed behavior” (Dórnyei & Ottó 1998: 45). 
Such influences may include the impact of the language teacher, curricu- 
lum, peer group, experience of success or failure, etc. (e.g. ‘I don’t want 
to learn French because my teacher is not very nice and I always get bad 


grades’). 


Within this motivational self system, both instrumental motivation (i.e. want- 
ing to learn a language for some practical purpose such as economic or educa- 
tional advancement) and integrative motivation (i.e. the desire to learn a lan- 
guage in order to communicate with the language’s speakers and out of an in- 
terest in the language’s culture) play a key role. However, regarding ELF, the 
role of integrative motivation may undergo a drastic change given that learners 
of English are perhaps less inclined to see themselves integrating with native 
speakers than with other non-native English speakers, as discussed above. This 
issue has been highlighted by Dailey (2009: 7), who states that “due to the change 
in global languages, there is no model community to identify with, consequently 
leading to a broader classification of integrative motivation.” This implies that in 
a context of international students using English as a common language, it makes 
little sense to gauge the extent to which these students wish to integrate with a 
native English-speaking community. To resolve this issue, international posture 
has been offered as an alternative to integrative motivation (Yashima 2009), a 
concept which captures the learners’ tendency to relate themselves to an inter- 
national community rather than a specific L2 group. In other words, it captures 
“a tendency to see oneself as connected to the international community, have 
concerns for international affairs and possess a readiness to interact with peo- 
ple [of different nationalities]” (Yashima 2002: 3). Yashima introduced this term 
in relation to Japanese students learning English in Japan. The context at hand, 
however, differs in that students studying abroad may have both the option of 
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integrating with native English speakers, and/or with other non-native English 
users, with one situation at times appearing more attractive, for varying reasons. 

A final concept that is important here is that of Willingness to Communicate 
(WTC), that is, the willingness of students to actively seek out opportunities to 
communicate in their TL. WTC has been linked to both motivation and interna- 
tional posture. For example, a study by Yashima (2002) found that motivation 
affected self-confidence in L2 communication, which in turn led to increased 
WTC in the L2. In addition, a significant link was found between International 
Posture (IP) and WTC in a L2. 

With the increasing dominance of socio-dynamic approaches in L2 motivation 
research, it is becoming increasingly evident that the dynamic individuality of 
the learners needs to be taken into account, as well as the fact that the students’ 
identities, and their motivation, are in constant change (Guerrero 2015). Given 
that research to date has proven the Ideal L2 Self and the L2 learning experience 
to be important components of the L2 motivational self system (e.g. Taguchi et al. 
2009; Islam et al. 2013; Kim & Kim 2014), while the ought-to self has been shown 
to be the least contributing factor (Islam et al. 2013; Papi 2010 as quoted in Tort 
Calvo 2015), the current work will focus only on the two former components of 
the L2 motivational self system. IP will also be investigated, in order to determine 
its effect on the participants’ motivation. To this effect, the fourteen categories 
chosen for this study will reflect these issues, focusing on the Ideal L2 Self, L2 
Learning Experience, WTC and IP. 


3 The study 


The current study was carried out for two main reasons. Firstly, in order to begin 
to answer Mitchell et al.’s (2015) call for more a refined analysis of students’ 
personal motivations during SA. Secondly to investigate what Kinginger (2009) 
highlights as one of the most pressing issues for SA researchers: the effect of 
intensified globalization on language learning. In order to do so, the study has 
two objectives. Firstly, it compares two groups of students cross-sectionally, prior 
to and at the end of a SA period. Secondly, focusing only on the second group 
of students who have completed their SA, this study contrasts those spending a 
SA in an English-speaking country with those in a German- or French-speaking 
country. The study puts forth the following research questions and hypotheses: 


RQ1. Is there an effect of a three-month SA on the motivation and identity of 


higher education students who are sojourning in English, French- and 
German-speaking countries? 
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H1. It is expected that there will be a difference between the identity and motiva- 
tion of these students and those who have not spent a three-month period 
of SA. 


RQ2. Is there an effect of a three-month SA on the motivation and identity of 
higher education students who are sojourning in an English-speaking coun- 
try as compared with a French- or German-speaking country? 


H2. It is expected that there will be a difference between the motivation and 
identity of students sojourning in English-speaking countries compared 
to French- or German-speaking countries, given that students studying 
English may be more instrumentally motivated. 


4 Methodology 


4.1 Research approach and design 


The original design of the study aimed to capture the identity and motivation of 
SA students by means of quantitative data collections. 


Table 2: Design of the study. 


Academic Year 2015-2016 


Year 1 of degree 


Term 1 Term 2 Term 3 
Formal instruction Formal instruction Formal instruction 


1 


Data collection 1: pre-SA 


Year 2 of degree 


Term 1 Term 2 Term 3 
Study abroad Formal instruction | | Formal instruction 


T 


Data collection 2: End of SA 
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The design of this study, outlined in Table 2, spanned across one academic year 
and was conducted with two groups of students in the first and second year of the 
same undergraduate degrees in order to collect data on motivation and identity 
from students before and after SA!. More specifically, data collection took place 
in term 2, year 1 (Group 1, pre-SA), and in term 1, year 2 (Group 2, end of SA). 


4.2 Participants 


The participants in this study were Spanish-Catalan bilinguals (N=68) studying 
in the first or second year of their undergraduate degree. All participants were 
learning English as a major language, as well as either French or German as a 
minor language in their undergraduate degree. As part of their curriculum, the 
students completed one year of formal instruction, followed by a compulsory 
three-month SA in a TL country. The sojourn was organised by the university at 
the beginning of the second year of their degree and counted towards ECTS cred- 
its in their home university. The majority of the students were between 18 and 
22 years old (M-19.7) and were primarily female (10 male, 58 female), reflecting 
a demographic trend in language degrees. 

Group 1 (N=25) was made up of first year, pre-SA students. Group 2 (N=43) 
was made up of second year students of the same degree who were at the end of 
their SA at the time of the data collection. Both Group 1 and Group 2 completed 
the questionnaire concerning language background, motivation and identity. 


4.3 Data collection 
4.3.1 Instruments: The questionnaire 


A questionnaire was used as the main instrument for data collection in this study 
(see Appendix 1). It was made up of a total of 116 questions: seven open ques- 
tions concerning background information and the rest regarding issues concern- 
ing identity, motivation and WTC, with a five-level Likert scale format, offering 
five choices for each item ranging from ‘strongly agree’ to ‘strongly disagree’, 
or ‘absolutely true’ to ‘not true at all’ (Table 3). The questionnaire was written 
in English given that the faculty of the participants' degree programmes set a 
minimum standard of a B2.2 level in English for admission, because students 
are expected to achieve a C1.1 by the end of their first year of formal instruc- 
tion and a C1.2 by the end of their second year (Beattie 2014). This level of En- 


‘Due to the time restrictions, it was not possible for a two-year longitudinal sample to be col- 
lected, and thus a cross-sectional design had to be adopted for the purposes of this study. 
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glish was a requirement for all students including those who would SA in a non- 
English-speaking country. The Likert scale format was chosen, rather than a sim- 
ple yes/no answer format, to allow room for manoeuvre, while at the same time 
maintaining control over the possible responses (Bloomer 2010). 


Table 3: Sample questionnaire item using a five-level Likert scale for- 


mat. 
absolutely mostly partly true not really not true 
true true ` partly untrue true at all 
33. In the 
future, I 


would like to 
participate in 
a volunteer 
activity to 
help 
foreigners 
living in the 
surrounding 
community. 
(155) 


The questionnaire was based on Ryan’s (2009) and Yashima’s (2009) question- 
naires, which were used to investigate the Ideal L2 Self of English learners in 
tertiary educational institutions. These questionnaires were chosen for two main 
reasons. Firstly, they investigated the Ideal L2 Self while also incorporating el- 
ements that were relevant to the current study, including International Posture 
and Willingness to Communicate. Secondly, variables had been piloted and were 
shown to have high internal reliability. 

The questionnaire, which consisted of a total of 14 categories, was divided into 
three sections: the first section dealt with personal details and general informa- 
tion. The second dealt with the categories WTC in the native language (NL) and 
TL, which was given its own section due to the large number of questions it 
contained, and the third with the remaining twelve. As discussed by Dórnyei & 
Csizér (2012: 76), the notion of multi-item scales, that is, the use of more than one 
item to address each identified content area, "is the central component in scien- 
tific questionnaire design.” With this in mind, the categories in the questionnaire 
were made up of multi-item scales of between three to eighteen items. Further- 
more, items and scales were mixed throughout the questionnaire to create vari- 
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ety and prevent participants from simply repeating previous answers (Dórnyei 
& Csizér 2012). 

Initial piloting of the item pool, which took the form of a think-aloud proto- 
col, was carried out with three students in order to test the questionnaire. This 
process involved having the individuals answer the items in the questionnaire 
and provide feedback, after which the questionnaire was further revised prior to 
administration’. 

The original questionnaires by Ryan (2009) and Yashima (2009) were revised 
for the purposes of the current study in three main ways. Firstly, several cate- 
gories were eliminated given that they were “only of peripheral interest but not 
directly related to the variables and hypotheses that the questionnaire has been 
designed to investigate" (Dórnyei & Csizér 2012: 76). Secondly, several questions 
were re-worded in order to create additional questions for §3, which contained 
two distinct parts: “While Abroad’ (WA) and ‘In General’ (IG). In the section WA 
of the questionnaire, students were asked to specifically reflect on how they felt 
while abroad. These questions were used for comparison purposes with the orig- 
inal question found in §3 IG, where the students were asked to reflect on their 
feelings in general. An example of this can be seen as follows: 


(1) WA, Question 15: Using English/French/German in front of people on 
Erasmus makes me feel like I will be thought of as less Spanish. 
IG, Question 37: Using English/French/German in front of people in 
Spain makes me feel like I will be thought of as less Spanish. 


Thirdly, newly created questions were introduced in the section on "WA, ask- 
ing students to reflect on their linguistic improvement and ease of learning while 
abroad. The questionnaires for Group 1 and 2 were identical except for the fact 
that Group 2's questionnaire included the additional "WA segment of 83, which 
dealt with reflection after time spent studying abroad. As Group 1 had not yet 
been abroad, this section was excluded from their questionnaire. Furthermore, 
Group 1 was instructed to indicate in which country they planned to do their SA, 
and to answer the questionnaire thinking specifically about the language spoken 
in that country, while Group 2 focused on the language of the country they were 
studying in at the time. Other than these two differences, the questionnaire and 
the order of the questions were the same for both groups. 


?Given the timeline of this study, the think-aloud protocol was considered the best piloting sce- 
nario available to the researcher, as a full piloting with the specific population it was intended 
for was not possible. 
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In order to determine the appropriateness of the scales, reliability analyses 
were carried out following the study. Post hoc item analysis revealed that a num- 
ber of items (six questions in total) did not work in the particular category, and 
were consequently removed in order to increase the scales’ internal reliability. 
Despite these exclusions, it was found that the Cronbach alpha values of some 
categories were not as high as they were in the source questionnaires, with five 
categories above .75, and nine ranging between .60 and .67 (see Appendix 2). As 
Dornyei & Taguchi (2009: 95) pointed out, “if the Cronbach alpha of a scale does 
not reach .60, this should sound warning bells”. Given that all categories were not 
below this figure, they were deemed acceptable for the purposes of the current 
study. 


4.3.2 Procedure 


The main criterion for taking the questionnaire was that the students must have 
been partaking in a SA, a compulsory component of the students’ undergradu- 
ate degrees. To this effect, convenience sampling was used in this study (Dórnyei 
2007), as the students who took the questionnaire all possessed the key charac- 
teristic relevant to the study: having spent an academic semester abroad (Aiken 
1997). Statistical consideration was also taken into account, with the sample in- 
cluding more than 30 people (Hatch & Lazaraton 1991). During the last month of 
their SA (Year 2, Term 1), the 44 participants that made up Group 2 answered the 
questionnaire via the online survey platform Qualtrics. The students were con- 
tacted via email to introduce the study and were send a hyperlink to complete 
the online questionnaire, which took about fifteen to twenty minutes to com- 
plete. The students were also contacted at a later date in order to have them sign 
a consent form, indicating that they gave their approval for their data to be used 
in the study. The students were also informed that the results would be fully con- 
fidential, and that their personal data would not be used by or distributed to other 
parties. The 25 Group 1 students were invited to take part in the questionnaire 
at the end of one of their university classes (Year 1, Term 2). All students signed 
the consent form at this time, and were then sent the hyperlink to complete the 
questionnaire. 


4.4 Data analysis 


The data gathered by means of the questionnaire were analysed using SPSS, ver- 
sion 23. When coding the questionnaire data, each response on the Likert scale 
was assigned a consecutive number, as suggested by Dórnyei & Csizér (2012): 
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numerical value 1 was assigned to 'strongly disagree’, 2 to disagree’, 3 to 'some- 
what agree/somewhat disagree’, 4 to ’agree’, and 5 to 'strongly agree’. Before anal- 
ysis, data cleaning and data manipulation were carried out. Negatively-worded 
items were re-coded by being reversed before analysis. For the first and second re- 
search questions, non-parametric, independent-samples Mann-Whitney U tests 
were carried out, given that the results of two independent groups (Group 1 pre- 
SA versus Group 2 end of SA, as well as students on SA in an English-speaking 
country versus students on SA in a French- or German-speaking country) were 
being compared, and the data were not normally distributed (Dórnyei 2007). Non- 
parametric, paired samples Wilcoxon signed-rank tests were also carried out on 
the second year’s “While abroad’ and ‘In General’ comparison pairs, given that 
two sets of scores obtained from the same group were being compared, and the 
data were not normally distributed (Dórnyei 2007). Alpha level was set to be at 
a =.05, as is typical in the SLA literature (Larson-Hall 2012). 


5 Results 


5.1 RQ1: SA vs. at home 


The first research question in this study aimed to answer whether there was an 
effect of a three-month study abroad on the motivation and identity of higher ed- 
ucation students sojourning in English-, French- or German-speaking countries. 
Results of Mann-Whitney U tests comparing the pre-SA Group 1 with the end 
of SA Group 2 showed a statistical difference in only 2 out of the 14 categories, 
along with 2 individual questions. These results are to be interpreted with cau- 
tion, given the risk of obtaining significant results by chance when running mul- 
tiple statistical tests. However, they point to some interesting trends in the data 
that merit discussion here and further investigation in future research. Table 4 
below shows the descriptive statistics with the means, the standard deviation and 
the statistics for the categories as well as the individual questions, which yielded 
significant results. In interpreting results, it should be borne in mind that higher 
numerical values correspond to ‘agree’ and ‘strongly agree’, while lower values 
correspond to low agreement. Three categories were relevant, namely (i) interest 
in foreign languages (IFL), (ii) international posture: having things to communi- 
cate in the world (IPHTCW) and (iii) WTC in the individual’s native language 
(WTCN). 

The results revealed that Group 1 was significantly more likely to want to learn 
the foreign language of the country they were visiting (IFL_31), and that their 
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Table 4: Results of RQ1. 


Question M SD U z pr d 
G1 G2 G1 G2 


WTCN - 3.81 3.3 .824 1.00 304.500 2.063  .039 0.07 0.547 
Mean: Mean 

of 9 

statements on 

“Willingness 

to Communi- 

cate’ in the 

students’ L1 


IFL_Mean: 5 4.3 .000 1.28 387.500 2.874 .004 0.054 0.476 
Mean of 4 

statements on 

‘Interest in 

Foreign 

Languages’ 


IFL_31: If I 5 4.7 .000 .513 387.500 2.885 .004 0.054 0.476 
were visiting 

a foreign 

country I 

would like to 

be able to 

speak its 

language. 


IPHTCW 34: 3.76 423 .779 .996 724.000 2.514 .012 0.083 0.601 
I have 

thoughts that 

I want to 

share with 

people from 

other parts of 

the world. 
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overall interest in foreign languages was higher than that of Group 2 (IFL_Mean). 
I presume that given that Group 2 was immersed in a context where it was the 
norm to use their TL, and possibly other languages as well, it is suggested that 
they were less conscious of having to learn the language but instead use it as 
a normal part of their day. That is to say, their foreign language may have be- 
come less foreign to them as they became more accustomed to using it. With 
regards to IP, results showed that Group 2 was significantly more likely to have 
thoughts they wished to share with others of different nationalities (I[IPHTCW - 
34). This makes sense, given that Group 2 was likely to have spent a lot of time 
with international students while abroad. Finally, Group 1 appeared to have a 
significantly higher level of WTC in their native language (WTCN_Mean), but 
not their foreign language. 

In order to investigate this further, Wilcoxon signed-rank tests were carried 
out, which showed that there was a significant difference between Group 1’s 
WTC in their native language (M=3.8, SD=.824) compared to their WTC in their 
foreign language (WTCF) (M=3.12, SD=.857), with students being more willing 
to communicate in their native language (WTCN) (T =53.500, z = 2.759, p = .006). 
No such difference was found for WTCN (M = 3.27, SD = 1.01) and WTCF (M = 
3.38, SD = .854) among Group 2 (T = 292.500, z = .086, p = .932). It appeared that 
while both groups had similar WTC scores in their foreign language, Group 2, at 
the end of their SA, experienced a reduced WTC score in their native language. 
This is perhaps due to using it less while abroad and the fact that the students 
may have felt less dependent on it while they were abroad. Figure 1 displays these 
results visually. 


p 4.7 

SR 

LI Al 

S 

o 

a 

S 2 

E l1 Group 1 Pre-SA 

él l I Group 2 Post-SA 
0 


T T 
WTCN Mean IFL_Mean IFL_31 IPHTCW 34 


Figure 1: Results of ROI. 
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In addition to comparing them to the Group 1 pre-SA students, the Group 2 
end of SA students were also assessed using the comparison pairs ‘In General’ 
(IG) and ‘While Abroad’ (WA), wherein students reflected on how they felt about 
issues in general and specifically while abroad, as outlined in the methodology 
section. Results of Wilcoxon signed-rank tests showed that, out of the 14 com- 
parison pairs divided between ‘IG’ and ‘WA’, 4 pairs were statistically different 
(Table 5). 

Pair 1 indicated that students felt they would be thought of as less Spanish 
when using their L2 in Spain as compared to during thier Erasmus. This suggests 
that students may perceive themselves to be more self-conscious about speaking 
their TL in their home country, given that they will not be presenting themselves 
as having a uniquely Spanish identity. On the other hand, in an international 
setting, students may perceive themselves as being free to exhibit their multi- 
lingual identity without any threat of loss of face. Pair 2 suggested that, while 
reflecting on being abroad, students were less inclined to believe speaking their 
L2 well was needed to communicate with people from other countries, which 
seems counterintuitive. This could be explained by the fact that WA, students 
may be exposed to more situations in which they could use their TL, meaning 
that they did not need to seek out such situations to the extent they would at 
home. In other words, simply being abroad provided more opportunities to in- 
teract in the target language. This may have resulted in the students being less 
concerned with needing a high L2 proficiency level in order to meet people from 
other countries: simply being abroad would lead to these opportunities. Pair 3 
indicated that in the future, students saw themselves working abroad more than 
simply living abroad. This suggests that students may have been more instrumen- 
tally motivated in this regard, thinking practically about their opportunities for 
economic advancement in the future. Pair 4 suggested that students were over- 
all more anxious speaking to a native speaker while abroad, as opposed to any 
other speaker in the TL. This finding is consistent with what is suggested in the 
literature (e.g. Woodrow 2006). 


5.2 RQ2: English vs. other languages 


The second research question in this study aimed to investigate whether there 
was an effect of a three-month study abroad on the motivation and identity of 
higher education students sojourning in an English-speaking country as com- 
pared with a French- or German-speaking country. In order to investigate this, 
Mann-Whitney U tests were also carried out in order to compare students who 
had sojourned, or planned to sojourn, in an English-speaking country with those 
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Table 5: Comparison Pairs. 


Pair In General While Abroad T Z P n? 
1 37. Using 15. Using 713.500 5.032 .000 11.788 
Eng/Fr/Ger in Eng/Fr/Ger in 
front of people front of people 
in Spain makes on Erasmus 
me feel like I will makes me feel 
be thought of as like I will be 
less Spanish. thought of as 
less Spanish. 
2 53. If I could 26. If I could 41.000 3.624 .000 11.596 
speak speak 
Eng/Fr/Ger well, Eng/Fr/Ger well, 
I could get to I could get to 
know more know more 
people from people from 
other countries. other countries 
while on my 
Erasmus. 
3 2LInthefuture, O9.Iwouldrather 352.500 4.041 .000 8.036 
I would rather stay in my home 
haveajobin my country than 
home country live abroad. 
than abroad. 
4 ]6.IthinkIoften 25.IthinkIoften 313.000 3.044 .002 8.297 


feel anxious and 
ill at ease when I 
have to speak to 
someone in 
Eng/Fr/Ger. 


feel anxious and 
ill at ease whenI 
have to speak 

Eng/Fr/Ger with 
a native speaker. 
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in a German- or French-speaking country. Only 1 of the 14 categories, namely the 
Ideal L2 Self, and 4 individual questions, were found to be significantly different 
when comparing the two factors, which once again demands caution in interpret- 
ing the results. Table 6 below shows the descriptive statistics with the means, the 
standard deviation and the test statistics for the category and questions which 
yielded significant results. Two categories were relevant, namely the Ideal L2 
Self (IL2S) and intended leaning effort (ILE). Again, it should be borne in mind 
that higher values correspond to ‘strongly agree’ and ‘agree’ while lower values 
imply less agreement. 

Most importantly, the results show that the English group scored higher over- 
all with regards to Ideal L2 Self (IL2S Mean), suggesting that those students fo- 
cusing on learning English could better visualize themselves as the L2 user they 
wished to be than those in the Fr/Ger group. One reason for this could be the 
fact that the English group may simply believe that the English language is more 
important for their future given its role as an international language. Within 
this category, it was found that those in the English group could imagine them- 
selves using English in their future career (IL2S 42) to a greater extent than the 
French /German group. This element of instrumental motivation is not surprising 
given the importance that is placed on speaking English for economic advance- 
ment, as mentioned above and discussed by Block & Cameron (2002). Results 
also showed that while the English group was more likely to take classes else- 
where if it was not possible to learn their TL in their home university (ILE 4), 
the French/German group was more likely to take a language course if it was 
offered in the future (ILE 54). Finally, it was found that the English group was 
significantly more likely to think that it was extremely important for them to 
learn their target language (ILE 24), again highlighting the importance placed 
on learning English. Figure 2 displays the values above in order to offer a visual 
presentation of the results, where higher values correspond to more agreement 
with the proposed statements. 


6 Discussion 


Regarding ROL the results of the questionnaire pointed to a difference between 
Group 1 and 2 in two of the fourteen categories, and a difference between the 
English and French/German subgroups of Group 2 in just one of the fourteen 
categories. Results showed that the pre-SA Group 1 was significantly more likely 
to want to learn the foreign language of the country they will be visiting and 
that their overall mean for interest in foreign languages was greater than that 
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4.92 


Ir Eng 
Dr Prier 


Question score (1-5) 


IL2S_Mean IL2S_42 Mean HE 24 ILE 4 ILE 54 


Figure 2: Results of RQ2. 


of end of SA Group 2. Group 2, however, was significantly more likely to have 
thoughts they wish to share with others of different nationalities, suggesting a 
higher level of international posture in this regard. Finally, it was found that 
the pre-SA students were significantly more willing to communicate in their na- 
tive language than in their target language, whereas the end-of SA group was 
equally as likely to communicate in both languages. These findings are in accor- 
dance with the idea that SA offers a potential boost to the learner's willingness 
to communicate, as well as a consequential development of a sense of belong- 
ing within an international community (Juan-Garau et al. 2014). Notably, regard- 
ing the remaining categories, no statistical difference was found, which suggests 
that a period of SA may have little or no effect on dimensions such as fear of 
assimilation, instrumentality, language anxiety, L2 self confidence, international 
vocation or activities, interest in international news and WTC in the TL. At this 
point, it should again be noted that in order to address this research question, 
a cross-sectional approach was taken. It is important to take this into consid- 
eration when discussing the results, and highlight the benefit of carrying out a 
similar study with a longitudinal approach in order to determine whether similar 
findings would arise. As for RQ2, comparing Group 2 students sojourning in an 
English-speaking country with those in a German- or French-speaking country, 
it was found that the English group considered learning their TL to be extremely 
important, and that students could imagine themselves using this language in 
their future careers to a significantly greater amount than the other groups. In 
other words, as suggested in the literature, there is a tendency for those learn- 
ing a lingua franca such as English to be increasingly instrumentally motivated 
(Block & Cameron 2002). In addition, this group appeared to be better able to 
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visualise themselves as the L2 users they wished to be than the French/German 
group, having a statistically higher score in the Ideal L2 Self mean. Finally, while 
the French/German group was more likely to take a language course if it was of- 
fered in the future, the English group was found to be more likely to take classes 
elsewhere (e.g. in a private language academy) if it was not possible to learn 
their TL in their home university. In these different ways, both groups appeared 
to show an interest in improving their formal language learning outside of the 
university setting. Again, despite these differences, a far greater number of cat- 
egories showed no significant difference. This suggests that while students who 
study in an English compared with a non-English speaking country may differ 
in particular with regards to the Ideal L2 Self, this appears not to be the case for 
the remaining dimensions. The results of the questionnaire thus allow us to par- 
tially confirm our hypothesis, as only some categories resulted in a significant 
effect of a three-month SA on the language learning motivation and identity of 
higher education students, in particular regarding categories such as WTC in the 
native language and interest in foreign languages comparing pre-SA and end-SA 
(research question 1), and the ideal L2 self comparing the English group and the 
French/German group, (research question 2). 

The results suggest that those questions which did not reach a statistical dif- 
ference may not have done so due to two main reasons (besides the obvious 
possibility that our sample was not large enough to achieve sufficient statistical 
power). Firstly, it is possible that the instrument itself was unable to capture the 
subtle changes in the individuals’ motivation and identity during study abroad 
or across groups. As is suggested by DeKeyser (2014: 318), “much more detailed 
documentation is needed of how individual students are motivated for acquir- 
ing advanced language proficiency” and “how this motivation increases or de- 
creases during their stay abroad”. Secondly, it is possible that there simply was 
no difference between the two groups, given that students in each group gener- 
ally achieved very high scores in each section. As the students were all enrolled 
in specialised language learning degrees it may be that the majority were just 
very highly motivated language learners, with no noticeable differences among 
the groups. This issue is also addressed in DeKeyser (2014: 314) who points out 
that these language students who go on SA “are also quite motivated because 
language learning is what they are all about as translators/interpreters”. That is 
to say, there is a certain ceiling effect at hand, typical of learners at a more ad- 
vanced stage (Meara 1994). It should also be pointed out that participation was 
entirely voluntary, meaning that it is possible that only those students who were 
more motivated participated in the study. Thus, while the findings of the study 
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reveal some interesting differences among the various groups, what is perhaps 
more noteworthy is this lack of differences found in the majority of the cate- 
gories. Categories such as fear of assimilation, instrumentality, language anxiety, 
L2 self confidence, international vocation or activities, interest in international 
news and WTC in the TL showed no statistical difference both overall and in the 
individual questions. This is to say that neither the period of SA, nor the country 
which they studied in, affected these issues. Future research would benefit from 
investigating whether similar results would be found in a longitudinal study, and 
from exploring the specific factors that affect, or do not affect, students regarding 
the categories addressed in this study. 


7 Conclusions 


This study aimed to investigate the effect of SA on the motivation and identity 
of higher education students. The results show only a partial difference between 
the two groups who completed the questionnaire, perhaps, as suggested above, 
due to the overall high levels of motivation across the students, indicating that a 
more detailed investigation is required in order to discern significant differences 
between the groups, if they do exist. 

Concerning the limitations of the study (besides the sample type), a further 
issue was the sample size of students focusing on learning French or German. 
It was hoped that the groups would contain an equal number of students study- 
ing in each country. However, given the demand by students, the majority of 
placements were in English-speaking countries. 

While individually the fields of SA, identity, motivation and ELF, as well as 
the theory of the L2 motivational self system, have been studied extensively, rel- 
atively little has been done so far to investigate how these elements interact. This 
study has taken the initial steps towards understanding the effect of SA, on an 
array of factors pertaining to motivation and identity, investigating in particular 
elements from the L2 motivational self system, while also aiming to gain a pre- 
liminary understanding of the effect of ELF on these issues. It has been suggested 
that while a period of SA may have a positive impact on learners’ WTC in the 
NL and interest in FL, it may have no effect on the other issues that were investi- 
gated. Furthermore, when comparing those studying abroad in an English/non- 
English-speaking country, differences were found in particular with regards to 
the category of the Ideal L2 Self, with participants showing similarities in the 
other categories. 
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As highlighted above, a more detailed investigation is needed alongside the 
quantitative analysis in order to fully understand and discern the similarities 
and differences between the groups. With this in mind, in order to gain a more 
thorough understanding of the development and negotiation of the learner’s on- 
going motivational process during SA (Kim 2009), in Geoghegan & Pérez-Vidal 
(forthcoming), a follow-up study is carried out, adopting quantitative tools in 
order to provide this more detailed investigation. 


Appendix 1: Questionnaire content 


We would like to ask you to help us by answering the following questions con- 
cerning language learning in Study Abroad, and people’s feelings about lan- 
guages and communication in general. This is not a test so there are no ‘right’ or 
"wrong: answers. We are interested in your personal opinion. Please give your 
answers sincerely as only this will guarantee the success of the investigation. 
Thank you very much for your help! 


Section 1 


First, would you please answer a few personal details and general information 
- we need this information to be able to interpret your answers properly. 


1. What is your name? 
2. What is your age (in years)? 
3. What degree are you studying? 


4. What foreign languages are you studying as part of your degree? Please 
write the language, how old you were when you started learning, and your 
level. e.g. English (6, B2.2) = (I am learning English. I started learning En- 
glish when I was 6 years old. My level is B2.2) French (11, B1.1) - (I am 
learning French. I started learning French when I was 11 years old. My 
level is B1.1) 


5. In what country are you doing your Erasmus? 
6. Why did you choose this country/language to do your Erasmus? 


7. Before this Erasmus, had you ever spent a period of time in a foreign coun- 
try? If yes, where and for how long (in weeks)? Please include all trips e.g. 
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1. England (2 weeks) summer 2010, 2. England (4 weeks) summer 2011, 3. 
Germany (1 week) summer family trip 2011, etc. 


Section 2 


In this section, there are going to be questions concerning interpersonal com- 
munication in everyday and classroom situations, using your native language, 
or the language you are learning. In some questions, you will be given the 
option English/French/German. Please answer ONLY with regards to the lan- 
guage of the country where you are abroad (i.e. French if you are in France, 
German if you are in Germany or English if you are in an English-speaking 
country). 

O1. How likely would you be to initiate communication in your native lan- 
guage in the following situations? 


1. 


2: 


8. 


9: 


Talking with an acquaintance while waiting for the bus. (2) 


Talking with a salesperson in a store. (3) 


. Talking in a small group of strangers. (4) 

. Talking with a friend while waiting for the bus. (5) 

. Talking with a stranger while waiting for the bus. (6) 
. Talking in a small group of acquaintances. (7) 


. Volunteering to make a presentation in front of a large group. (8) 


Being the first one to speak while doing group work. (9) 


Asking the teacher a question in front of the class. (10) 


Q2. How likely would you be to initiate communication in English/French/Ger- 
man in the following situations? 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Talking with an acquaintance while waiting for the bus. (2) 
Talking with a salesperson in a store. (3) 
Talking in a small group of strangers. (4) 


Talking with a friend while waiting for the bus. (5) 
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5. Talking with a stranger while waiting for the bus. (6) 

6. Talking in a small group of acquaintances. (7) 

7. Volunteering to make a presentation in front of a large group. (1) 
8. Being the first one to speak while doing group work. (8) 


9. Asking the teacher a question in front of the class. (9) 


Q3. This section is about the importance and usefulness of languages in the 
world. 


1. How much do you think knowing English/French/German would help you 
to become a more knowledgeable person? (1) 


2. How much do you think English/French/German would help you if you 
travelled abroad in the future? (2) 


3. How much do you think English/French/German would help your future 
career? (3) 


4. To what extent do you think English/French/German is important in the 
world these days? (4) 


Section 3.1 


Finally, in this last section, we would like to know to what extent the state- 
ments included describe your own feelings or situation. After each statement 
you'll find five options. Please select the option which best expresses how 
true the statement is about your feelings or situation. For example, if the 
first statement was "I like skiing" and you like skiing very much, select the 
first option. Remember: In some questions, you will be given the option En- 
glish/French/German. Please answer ONLY with regards to the language of 
the country where you are abroad (i.e. French if you are in France, German 
if you are in Germany or English if you are in an English-speaking country). 
First, think about how you feel while you are studying abroad and answering 
this questionnaire. 


1. While abroad, I take every opportunity I can to speak English/French/ 
German with international friends. (66) 
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. Pmnot very good at volunteering answers in my classes in English/French/ 


German. (67) 


. Toten read newspapers and watch tv news in the language of the country 


I am staying. (68) 


. I think that my writing ability has improved the most during this Erasmus. 


(88) 


. When I first arrived, I found it more difficult to learn English/French/ 


German while on Erasmus than while at home. (69) 


. When I first arrived, I found it more difficult to learn English/French/ 


German than halfway through my Erasmus. (93) 


. I am worried that other speakers of English/French/German would find 


my English/French/German strange. (70) 


. I try to avoid talking with native English/French/German speakers if I can. 


(71) 


. I would rather stay in my home country than live abroad. (72) 


I would not like to live with someone of a different nationality than me. 
(73) 


Halfway through my Erasmus, I thought it was easier to learn English/ 
French/German abroad than at home. (74) 


IthinkI would be studying English/French/German even if it weren't com- 
pulsory. (75) 


I worry that native speakers will laugh at me when I speak English/French/ 
German. (76) 


Ithink that my reading ability has improved the most during this Erasmus. 
(92) 


Using English/French/German in front of people on Erasmus makes me 
feel like I will be thought of as less Spanish. (77) 


I think I often feel anxious and ill at ease when I have to speak to someone 
in English/French/German. (78) 
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KA 
-1 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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.I would get tense if someone asked me for directions in En- 
glish/French/German. (79) 


I think that my speaking ability has improved the most during this Eras- 
mus. (89) 


Whenever I think of my future career, I imagine myself being able to use 
English/French/German. (80) 


Ithink that my listening ability has improved the most during this Erasmus. 
(90) 


I'm interested in the news of the country where I'm staying. (81) 
In the future, I want to work in a foreign country. (82) 


I get nervous and confused when I am speaking in my English/French/ 
German classes. (83) 


Ithink that my pronunciation has improved the most during this Erasmus. 


(91) 


Ican honestly say that I am really doing my best to learn English/French/ 
German while on my Erasmus. (84) 


If I could speak English/French/German well, I could get to know more 
people from other countries while on my Erasmus. (85) 


English/French/German ability would help me get a better paying job. (86) 


Now that I'm at the end of my Erasmus, I think it is easier to learn En- 
glish/French/German at home than abroad. (87) 


Now that I'm at the end of my Erasmus, I think that it is more difficult to 
learn English/French German than I did halfway through. (94) 


Iam more eager to return home now than I was halfway through my Eras- 
mus. (95) 
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Section 3.2 


Now, think about how you feel INGENERAL about each of these statements. 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1. I often read newspapers and watch TV news about foreign countries 
(123) 


. IfI made the effort, I could learn a new foreign language. (124) 


. I would feel somewhat uncomfortable if a foreigner moved in next door. 


(125) 


. If English/French/German were not taught in my home university, I would 


try to go to classes somewhere else. (126) 


. Ican imagine speaking English/French/German with international friends 


in my home country. (127) 


. Tm not very good at volunteering answers in our English/French/ 


German language class in my home university. (128) 


. When I hear a song in English/French/German, I listen carefully and try 


to understand all the words. (129) 


. Learning a foreign language is a difficult task for me. (130) 


. I have ideas about international issues, such as environmental issues and 


north-south issues. (131) 


I would like to be able to use English/French/German to get involved with 
people from other countries. (132) 


In the future, I would like to make friends with international students 
studying in my home country. (133) 


As a part of international society Spanish people must preserve the Span- 
ish language and culture. (134) 


I have issues to address with people from different parts of the world. (135) 


I am sure I will be able to learn English/French/German to a high level. 
(136) 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Learning English/French/German is necessary because it is an interna- 
tional language. (137) 


Studying English/French/German will help me get a good job. (138) 


Ialways feel that my classmates speak English/French/German better than 
I do. (139) 


I don't think what's happening overseas has much to do with my daily life. 
(140) 


As internationalization advances there is a danger of losing the Spanish 
language and culture. (141) 


When I think about my future, it is important that I use English/French/ 
German. (142) 


In the future, I would rather have a job in my home country than abroad. 
(143) 


Ithink that English/French/German will help me meet more people. (144) 


I would like to be able to use English/French/German to communicate with 
people from other countries. (145) 


It is extremely important for me to learn English/French/German. (146) 
Ifeel uneasy speaking English/French/German with a native speaker. (147) 
I have a strong interest in international affairs. (148) 


The things I want to do in the future require me to speak English/French/ 
German. (149) 


If my dreams come true, I will use English/French/German effectively in 
the future. (150) 


I wouldn't mind sharing an apartment or room with an international stu- 
dent. (151) 


As a result of internationalization, there is a danger Spanish people may 
forget the importance of Spanish culture. (152) 


If I were visiting a foreign country I would like to be able to speak its 
language. (153) 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
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Studying English/French/German will give me more opportunities. (154) 


In the future, I would like to participate in a volunteer activity to help 
foreigners living in the surrounding community. (155) 


I have thoughts that I want to share with people from other parts of the 
world. (156) 


I think I would study a foreign language even if it weren't compulsory. 
(157) 


I worry that the other students will laugh at me when I speak 
English/French/German. (158) 


Using English/French/German in front of people in Spain makes me feel 
like I will be thought of as less Spanish. (159) 


A knowledge of English/French/German would make me a better educated 
person. (160) 


I would like to learn a lot of foreign languages. (161) 


I would talk to an international student if there was one in my class in my 
home university. (162) 


When I meet a speaker of English/French/German, I feel nervous. (163) 


In my future career I imagine myself being able to use En- 
glish/French/German. (164) 


I often imagine myself as someone who is able to speak En- 
glish/French/German. (165) 


I’m not much interested in overseas news. (166) 


If I could have access to TV stations in English/French/German, I would 
try to watch them often. (167) 


I am the kind of person who makes great efforts to learn En- 
glish/French/German. (168) 


I'm interested in an international career in the future. (169) 


For me to become an educated person, I should learn En- 
glish/French/German. (170) 
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49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 
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I have no clear opinions about international issues. (171) 


I want to work in an international organization such as the United Nations. 
(72) 


I often talk about situations and events in foreign countries with my family 
and/or friends. (173) 


Ican honestly say that I am really doing my best to learn English/French/ 
German. (174) 


If I could speak English/French/German well, I could get to know more 
people from other countries. (175) 


If an English/French/German course was offered in the future, I would like 
to take it. (177) 


I am working hard at learning English/French/German. (178) 


In the future, English/French/German ability would help me get a better 
paying job. (179) 
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Appendix 2: Cronbach alpha values 


Category Number Cronbach Alpha Number Cronbach Alpha 
ofitems (original study) of items (this study) 
Fear of assimilation 4 0.67 4 0.651 
Ideal L2 self 6 0.85 4 0.761 
Instrumentality 6 0.87 6 0.759 
Intended learning 8 0.86 8 0.760 
effort 
Interest in foreign 4 0.70 3 0.629 
languages 
International contact 4 0.87 4 0.609 
Language anxiety 3 0.81 3 0.670 
L2 self confidence 4 0.57 3 0.625 
Willingness to 9 0.87 9 0.881 


communicate in 
native language 


Willingness to 9 0.87 9 0.916 
communicate in 
target language 


International 
posture: 


Intergroup 4 0.80 4 0.625 
approach-avoidance 
tendency 


International 4 0.79 4 0.624 
vocation or activities 


Interest in 5 0.76 5 0.676 
international news 


Having things to 4 0.78 3 0.614 
communicate to the 
world 
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This qualitative case study investigates intercultural adaptation during a study 
abroad (SA) of undergraduate bilingual Catalan/Spanish students, focusing specifi- 
cally on life experiences which resulted in inflection points in that process of adap- 
tation. Data were collected through a pre-departure questionnaire, individual in- 
terviews conducted before and after SA, and narrative diaries collected during the 
sojourn. The results point to the complexity and the nuances of the adaptation pro- 
cess, the diversity of life experiences that may affect adaptation (Bennett 1993) and 
the need to expand existing explanatory theoretical models. 


1 Introduction 


Over the last two decades, European policies aiming at promoting European cit- 
izenship have reduced border-crossing formalities for EU citizens with legisla- 
tion reforms facilitating and promoting free mobility. To prepare undergraduate 
students for such a common space, study abroad (SA) programmes have become 
more accessible, and an increasing number of universities establish a compulsory 
stay abroad in the curriculum. The logic for higher education administrators be- 
hind such policy is clear: the SA experience, even of short duration, may help 
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students not only improve their foreign language ability, but also develop their 
intercultural competence (IC), namely, knowledge, skills and attitudes needed to 
communicate effectively (Byram 1997; Deardorff 2006) and behave appropriately 
in a foreign context. 

Academic mobility has been on the rise in Europe at the same time as in- 
creasing numbers of sojourners grow up in diverse linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds. They are often bilingual, trilingual or even multilingual and are used 
to sharing globalized classrooms and neighbourhoods with people from other 
cultures (Trenchs-Parera & Newman 2015). While abroad, they are supposed to 
adjust to a different culture and to speak a foreign language, both within and 
outside the host university, and use it for demanding academic purposes. 

Academic and social interest in the consequences of this growing phenomenon 
has triggered much research in the last decades (for reviews, see Williams 2005; 
Behrnd & Porzelt 2012). Much of it focuses on L2 acquisition (Mitchell et al. 2015) 
since SA experience has been seen as an opportunity for immersion in the target 
culture and, thus, a key for linguistic improvement. Research has been predomi- 
nantly, though not exclusively, quantitative and it has scarcely focused on bilin- 
guals who come from multicultural and multilingual backgrounds (but see Pérez- 
Vidal 2014b). Although there have been longitudinal studies investigating per- 
sonal and academic experiences of students (for instance, Isabelli-Garcia 2006), 
few have explored how such experiences relate to students’ adaptation to a new 
culture and their development of intercultural competence (but see Beaven 2012 
and Vande Berg et al. 2009). 

This longitudinal multi-case study seeks to shed further light on personal and 
academic experiences during SAs by tapping into how a group of bilingual un- 
dergraduate students from a multicultural and multilingual society adapt to a 
new environment during a short- or mid-term SA programme. We specifically 
focus on those life experiences that influence the most their adaptation to the 
host country (Bennett, 1993). In this study, such experiences —whether having a 
positive or negative impact— are therefore either positive or negative “inflection 
points” in their expected process of adaptation to the host culture. 

We were interested in focusing on bilingual sojourners to explore the com- 
mon assumption that they are more responsive to and faster in adapting to a new 
country just because they are used to switching from one language to another 
in their everyday lives (Bialystok 2001; Vedder & Virta 2005). Furthermore, we 
wanted to choose sojourners that, besides being bilinguals, had lived in a context 
as multilingual and multicultural as possible and, consequently, had already gone 
through intercultural experiences before their SA. Present-day Catalonia seemed 
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to be an ideal context because of its high immigrant population and its histori- 
cal, institutional bilingualism - Catalan and Spanish have been co-official since 
1983 and are spoken everywhere whereas Aranese Occitan, Catalonia’s third co- 
official language, is of preferential institutional use in the Pyrenean Valley of 
Aran (Newman et al. 2008; Trenchs-Parera & Newman 2015). 


2 Literature review: intercultural adaptation and study 
abroad 


Various scholars have used different terminology to define people’s reactions to 
intercultural contacts (Berry 1997; Ward 2004; Masgoret & Ward 2006). The con- 
cepts such as adjustment, adaptation, acculturation, assimilation, and integration 
are often used to describe changes in how people respond to cultural differences 
and act in a new milieu. Kim (2005) refers to adaptation as a broad concept that 
includes all the above-mentioned terms. She defines the process itself as “the en- 
tirety of the phenomenon of individuals who, upon relocating to an unfamiliar 
sociocultural environment, strive to establish and maintain a relatively stable, 
reciprocal and functional relationship with the environment” (p.380). Whatever 
term is adopted, change (for instance, changes in attitudes, motivations or beliefs) 
and personal transformation are two core constituents of the process of “fitting” 
into a new social and cultural environment. 

In an attempt to explain how people react to changes and behave in a new cul- 
tural setting, some theoretical models have emerged. Synthetically, the U-curve 
hypothesis model (Lysgaard 1955) points at the existence of a period of excite- 
ment, followed by culture shock and a final recovery from the crisis. The W- 
curve model (Gullahorn & Gullahorn 1963) adds a possible shock upon return. 
The culture-learning model of cross-cultural adjustment (Ward 2004; Masgoret 
& Ward 2006) posits that sojourners adapt well if they acquire culture-specific 
skills, including the knowledge of the language spoken in the host culture; in 
this case, the model is represented with an upward learning curve. Ward (2004) 
further suggests that adjustment operates on two different levels, psychological 
and sociocultural, which are predicted by different factors. Hence, such factors as 
personality, expectations and social support might have an influence on psycho- 
logical adjustment, whereas cultural knowledge, cultural distance, previous ex- 
perience abroad, language fluency, length of stay abroad, amount of contact with 
host nationals, and the quality of this contact might affect sociocultural adjust- 
ment. The integrative model proposed by Kim (2005) focuses on a deculturation- 
acculturation process depicted in a form of a spiral that develops in an upward di- 
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rection in a “draw-back-to-leap” pattern. Finally, Bennett's (1993) Developmental 
Model of Intercultural Sensitivity (DMIS) describes adaptation as a stage towards 
effective intercultural communication and ethnorelativism. Although this model 
is a general framework to describe people’s reactions to cultural differences and 
does not address mobility, it may appropriately be applied to a SA context since it 
posits that adaptation entails the acquisition of necessary skills for intercultural 
communication and the final display of either empathy or cultural pluralism. 

The aforementioned models explaining adaptation in a variety of contexts have 
been used in empirical studies that explore intercultural adaptation. However, 
they have been put largely into question and continue to be debated. With a lon- 
gitudinal perspective, Beaven (2012) carried out qualitative research to find out 
the effect of Erasmus mobility on Italian university students’ adaptation. Hav- 
ing explored students’ personal and academic life experiences, the scholar con- 
cludes that adaptation is not the linear process most early models (Bennett, 1993) 
described and can be affected by different external and internal factors, such as 
students’ motivation and expectations, personality traits, coping strategies, so- 
cial and linguistic abilities, and stay abroad conditions. 

Some studies have explored students’ motivation as a crucial factor in the 
culture-learning process. Sojourners’ attitudes towards the host society, open- 
ness to other cultures, and willingness to take part in social communication with 
host nationals contribute to what Gardner (1985) calls “integrativeness.” Accord- 
ingly, the level of integrativeness is considered to be a predictor for host language 
acquisition, which in turn has influence on the amount of interaction with hosts 
and is correlated with a decrease in social adaptation difficulties (Ward 2004). 
More recently, Badstübner & Ecke (2009) have acknowledged the importance of 
considering, not just the amount of interaction with host nationals, but also the 
quality and depth of those interactions. 

A number of studies have attempted to correlate students' expectations re- 
garding SA experience with their adjustment. Some scholars report that sojourn- 
ers whose experiences exceed initial expectations demonstrate a higher level of 
adaptation than those whose pre-departure expectations are unfulfilled (Ward 
2004). Apart from expectations, research also highlights the role of social support 
during cross-cultural transitions. Pitts's (2009) ethnographic study revealed that 
everyday talk with co-nationals helped students reconsider their expectations, 
which in turn contributed to their gradual adjustment and to the development of 
an intercultural identity. Friendships with co-nationals during SA, however, are 
not always reported as being a facilitator of adaptation. Instead, the results of 
Blake et al.'s (2011) survey-based study align with the studies that emphasize the 
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importance of building a network of friends from the host country during the 
sojourn. The implications of their study highlight the importance of receiving 
intercultural and social support training before departure, finding housing with 
locals and using the classroom as a platform for building friendships with hosts. 

SA research informs, though, about other facilitators of adaptation. Thus, Van- 
de Berg and his colleagues (2009) investigated the extent to which SA contributed 
to American university students’ intercultural learning and host language acqui- 
sition. Their findings indicated that prior language study in high schools and 
colleges, the length of the mobility programme, blended class composition and 
the amount of time spent with host nationals were the best predictors of their stu- 
dents’ intercultural development. Some scholars report that sojourners who had 
studied or had lived abroad demonstrated a higher degree of adjustment in fur- 
ther intercultural encounters (Ward 2004), while other scholars cannot confirm 
this correlation (Vande Berg et al. 2009). Finally, an increasing number of stud- 
ies have found that SA experience alone does not guarantee the improvement 
of intercultural communication skills. Pre-departure intercultural training and 
cultural mentoring during SA are shown to play an important role for students’ 
awareness, as well as for adjustment (Williams 2005; Jackson 2008a; Vande Berg 
et al. 2009). 

Most existing research into such issues is quantitative with a pre- and post- 
test group design. On the contrary, few studies (Jackson 2008b; Bown et al. 2015; 
Campbell 2015; Plews 2015) involve the analysis of students’ narratives of daily 
experiences both during and after the sojourn. At the same time, little is still 
known about the effect of SA on intercultural adaptation of bilingual sojourners 
accustomed to multilingual and multicultural backgrounds at home, even though 
bilingual and multilingual citizens have become the norm rather than the excep- 
tion in today’s Europe. To contribute to these gaps, Pogorelova (2016) conducted 
a longitudinal study combining quantitative and qualitative methods. By collect- 
ing participants’ self-assessment of experiences during a SA, she was able to con- 
struct graphs with curves representing their individual adaptation processes for 
both their personal and academic lives abroad. These representations resembled 
trends described in two previous models, the U- and the learning-shaped curves, 
but the individual curves displayed fluctuations of various intensities, suggest- 
ing that participants’ adaptation process was not always smooth. In fact, some 
trajectories differed from those models to a large extent and pointed at the need 
to further explore possible explanations for inflection points in their adaptation 
curves, which is what the present study intends to do. 
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3 Research questions 


The current study seeks to extend research on the effect of SA university pro- 
grammes on bilingual students’ intercultural adaptation by answering the fol- 
lowing questions: 


ROL What life experiences during study abroad have an impact on bilingual 
university students’ intercultural adaptation to the country of stay? 


RQ2. To what extent are those life experiences similar or different to those iden- 
tified in previous literature in relation to monolingual students on SA? 


4 Method 


4.1 Design 


This study took the form of a longitudinal, qualitative, multi-case study with data 
collected during an academic year from a group of 12 undergraduate students 
from a university in Catalonia (Spain). We chose this context because we wanted 
to collect data from a group of bilingual students whose previous schooling had 
taken place in a de facto multilingual and multicultural society, as Catalonia actu- 
ally is due to recent international immigration (Trenchs-Parera & Newman 2015). 
This university also had its own language policy which preserved the use of three 
working languages —Catalan, English and Spanish— both for administrative and 
academic purposes in all graduate and undergraduate degrees; therefore, our par- 
ticipants would go on an SA after having experienced academic life in more than 
one language. The study, as further explained below, includes the use of three 
different instruments — a profile questionnaire, two interviews and a series of 
narrative diaries for each participant— used at three different times: before, dur- 
ing and after the participants' sojourn abroad. 


4.2 Participants 


The participants of this study were 12 undergraduate students, 11 females and 1 
male, with an age range between 20 and 25 (M=22.3). They were volunteers from 
four faculties—Health and Life Sciences, Political and Social Sciences, Humanities 
and Communication—and were enrolled in a non-compulsory SA programme. 
Their host destinations spread over Europe, North-America, South-America, Chi- 
na, and Australia. The length of the sojourns varied from one and a half to six 
months. To maintain confidentiality, all the participants were offered to adopt 
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the pseudonyms used in the present study. Table 1 summarizes the participants’ 
profile data. 


Table 1: Participants’ profile data 


Participant Gender Age Acad Faculty Destination Length of SA 
year (months) 
Maria f 23 4th Health and Life | Germany 4 
Sciences 
Cristina f 23 4th Health and Life ^ Argentina 4 
Sciences 
Virginia f 21 2nd Political and Canada 4 
Social Sciences 
Daniel m 25 3rd Political and USA 1,5 
Social Sciences 
Sara f 22 2nd Humanities Australia 6 
Elizabeth f 22 3rd Humanities Brazil 6 
Angela f 26 3rd Humanities China 6 
Anna f 22 3rd Humanities USA 6 
Kira f 22 3rd Humanities Netherlands 6 
Lola f 21 2nd Communication Netherlands 6 
Ares f 20 2nd Communication Netherlands 6 
Natalia f 21 3rd Communication China 4 


Regarding the participants’ linguistic background, all of them were Catalan/ 
Spanish bilinguals and had attended compulsory education in Catalonia. Ten of 
them had previously attended foreign language courses abroad which did not 
exceed two months. Besides, all had made short sojourns abroad involving school 
trips, work and summer camps, and tourism, but not with academic purposes. 

In order to participate in the SA programme, the students had to meet a num- 
ber of foreign language requirements. Nine out of twelve participants selected 
universities where English was the language of instruction and their linguistic 
abilities varied between B2 and C1 levels of the CEFR. The other two students (Vir- 
ginia and Elizabeth) enrolled on courses taught in a foreign language other than 
English. Thus, Virginia attended her courses in French, Elizabeth in Portuguese. 
One student, Cristina, did medical practices in Spanish-speaking Argentina and 
did not need any foreign language accreditation. 
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4.3 Data collection procedures 


The current study adopted a longitudinal design with data collected at three dif- 
ferent times —before, during and after the participants’ sojourn abroad. First, 
volunteers were asked to fill in a profile questionnaire and send it back by e-mail. 
Second, we organized an informative, individual session to get to know each 
student personally, to explain the procedures adopted in the study, to inform 
them that their participation was voluntary and anonymous, and to conduct a 
pre-departure interview. To collect data during the SA, four virtual Moodle class- 
rooms were created for each of the faculties. In these virtual classrooms, every 
two weeks, the participants submitted a narrative diary entry. After returning 
from the SA, another interview was conducted with each of the participants. 

When participating in the interviews and completing the narrative diaries, the 
participants were free to use the three work languages at the university. How- 
ever, during the interviews, the great majority expressed the desire to practice 
their foreign language and communication between the interviewer and the par- 
ticipants took place in English. 


4.4 Instruments 


The pre-SA individual profile questionnaire was adapted from the linguistic pro- 
file survey used in the SALA research project!. The adapted version comprises 16 
questions investigating the participants’ cultural and linguistic background, and 
includes questions inquiring into prior SA experiences, frequency of interactions 
with Erasmus exchange students or language tandems at their home university, 
and estimated target language proficiency. 

Two semi-structured interviews were conducted with each of the participants 
before departure and upon return (Isabelli-Garcia 2006). The pre-departure inter- 
view aimed at completing the data provided in the profile questionnaire, while 
collecting further data on students’ motives for going abroad, destination choice, 
and expectations. Moreover, each participant was asked a number of personal- 
ized questions depending on his or her answers to the profile questionnaire. The 
post-SA interview aimed at collecting reflections on their adaptation to the new 
cultural and academic environment and on life experiences which might have 
influenced that adjustment. 

During the SA, the participants completed narrative diaries biweekly, adapted 
from the ones used by Beaven (2012). First, students were asked to self-evaluate 


'IRIS is an open-access digital repository (Marsden et al. 2016) accessible at http://www..iris- 
database.org). 
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their personal and academic lives on a Likert scale from 1 (very bad) to 5 (very 
good) according to the degree of difficulty they had experienced during the cor- 
responding two-week period. As in previous literature, responses to these Likert 
scales would be used to graphically represent adaptation. After that, they were 
required to leave explanatory comments on their self-assessment. Thus, these 
narratives served to provide an insight into what experiences influenced their 
self-assessment during their stays. 

The narratives were guided by ten thematic strands, five of them were adopted 
from Beaven’s (2012) weekly diary tables, and the other five were motivated by 
previous research on the effect of personal characteristics, SA conditions and so- 
cial networks (Vande Berg et al. 2009; Pitts 2009; Coleman 2015). We separated 
the ten thematic strands into two broad categories -Personal Life and Academic 
Life- also used by Beaven since, according to her results, the personal and aca- 
demic experience may evolve differently. The Personal Life category included six 
subcategories: (a) relationships with native friends; (b) relationships with friends 
of other nationalities; (c) relationships with host nationals; (d) daily life; (e) for- 
eign language for social interaction; and (f) culture, custom and habits of the 
host country. In turn, the Academic Life category involved four subcategories: (a) 
educational system; (b) classes (teachers, classmates, etc.); (c) foreign language 
for academic purposes; and (d) academic support for administrative issues. We 
are aware that other classifications might have yielded slightly different results. 
To counterbalance this limitation, we introduced face-to-face interviews which 
could open the possibility for the emergence of other relevant issues in the stu- 
dents’ lives abroad. 


4.5 Data analysis 


As in previous literature (see §2), we wanted to construct graphs representing 
individual adaptation curves. To do so, we averaged the mean values of the stu- 
dents’ intercultural adaptation biweekly self-assessments. For every student, the 
mean of his or her responses on a five-point Likert scale was calculated sepa- 
rately for every two-week period and per thematic strand. Upon those mean val- 
ues, we constructed a set of ten graphs representing ten single adaptation curves 
for each participant, one for each thematic strand. In these graphs, we set out 
to detect inflection points in the curves and, therefore, in their stay abroad: that 
is, either a negative change (a "shock", “difficulty” or “crisis” in the previous ex- 
planatory model seeing intercultural adaptation as a U-curve, e.g. Lysgaard 1955) 
or a positive change (also called previously a moment of “excitement”) in these 
self-assessments of intercultural adaptation. As inflection points, we considered 
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only curve variations that were higher with respect to a previous value, that is, 
in the curve displaying, e.g. +1 followed by +3, the latter indicator was counted 
as a positive inflection. Negative inflections were counted in the same way. 

Since our main intended focus was to find out possible explanations for those 
positive and negative inflection points, we turned to the participants’ written and 
oral narratives obtained from the narrative diaries and the interviews. These nar- 
ratives were subjected to an in-depth thematic analysis (Lichtman 2012). We em- 
ployed a directed approach to content analysis in which initial coding is guided 
by relevant theories and previous research findings. With this approach, excerpts 
in interview transcripts or diary entries appearing either to transmit affective 
reactions to life experiences or to include factors influencing adjustment were 
assigned a predetermined category from previous studies (Ward 2004; Williams 
2005; Vande Berg et al. 2009; Beaven 2012). Any excerpt that did not fall into 
initial coding categories was assigned a new code. This thematic recursive analy- 
sis, similar to Beaven’s (2012), allowed us to identify issues triggering inflection 
points in students’ stays. 

In the following section, we explore the categories relating to personal and 
academic life experiences that emerged from the data and illustrate them with 
excerpts from the participants’ comments. The quotes that were originally pro- 
duced in Catalan and Spanish have been translated into English, but the original 
versions are left in footnotes. Whenever no Catalan or Spanish version is pre- 
sented, the comments were originally provided in English. Original punctuation 
and orthography have been preserved. 


5 Results 


5.1 Personal life 


In this section (see Table 2), we present the main themes related to inflection 
points in the students’ adaptation curves for their Personal Life. Table 2 below 
includes the number of participants for whom a life experience related to a given 
personal issue resulted in either a positive or negative inflection point in their 
stays. 

Friends from home and family provided what Beaven (2012) calls “emotional 
support.” Communication with them was made mostly through Skype and social 
networks. Nevertheless, relatives’ and friends’ visits were not uncommon either 
and influenced the participants’ biweekly assessments positively. A few students, 
however, found it challenging to keep in touch with friends left home and noted 
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Table 2: Main themes relating to inflection points in participants’ per- 


sonal life 

Personal issues # of participants (n=12) 
Emotional support from family and friends from 7 
home 

Relationships with friends prior to the SA over 2 
distance 

Social and emotional support from co-nationals 9 
Making new friendships with international 7 
students 

Building friendships with host nationals 8 
Difficulties in interacting in the foreign language 8 


either with hosts or internationals 


Feeling improvement in the foreign language 7 
Leisure activities in gatherings and trips 11 
Combining studies with work outside the 2 
university 

Adapting to a new social environment (host 9 


transport system, timetable, sanitary conditions, 
accommodation, food, weather etc.) 


that distance had had an impact on their relationships, and that they did not feel 
their best friends at their side when they needed to share SA experiences (Cole- 
man & Chafer 2010). Apart from friends back home, a great majority maintained 
close relationships with Spanish students from their home university and other 
co-nationals who were in the same location. These friendships were considered 
to be helpful without being overbearing and were related to significant, positive 
inflection points in their adaptation curves, as in the case of Angela, who arrived 
in Beijing and, from the very beginning, made friends with two other Catalan 
girls who stayed in the same residence hall. In her first narrative, she wrote: 
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“Luckily we are becoming more than exchange students mates. We are building 
something like a real friendship. We are always checking upon each other but 
we are also letting ourselves private moments to do some things on our own? 
Angela's data showed clearly such positive impact several times throughout the 
sojourn, coinciding with the moment when she felt overwhelmed by her univer- 
sity studies and work; she was very grateful to her friends for being at her side: 


Narrative diary (at week 8) 


This month has been quite hard, to be honest. I went to job interviews, and 
I've got one. We have the exams very soon and I've been up and down in 
this huge city, taking the underground every day for more than three hours. 
I arrived exhausted at night, but I was glad to know that I could talk to the 
girls, disconnect with them even if it lasted only a moment. 


There were also participants who hardly kept in touch with co-nationals dur- 
ing their SA. For Sara, for instance, her relationships with Spanish students met 
in the host country featured mostly the so-called instrumental friendship. These 
friends were approachable occasionally in terms of basic needs and functional 
problems (like to help each other to send a suitcase or get university papers) but, 
as Virginia did in Quebec, some of our participants tried to set themselves apart 
from co-nationals during their sojourn. Departing for Canada, Virginia aimed 
at improving her French and meeting as many host and exchange students as 
possible. Therefore, she was not interested in interacting with Spanish students, 
which was reported in her narrative diary at week 2: “I try not to interact too 
much with Spanish people because that is certainly NOT what I look for in an 
exchange program? 

Besides the co-nationals, the participants spent their time with other inter- 
national students. Orientation sessions and events organized by the host univer- 
sity's mobility office or Erasmus Students Network (ESN) were the starting point 
for building a network of international friends. After having made first acquain- 
tances, the students usually joined a group on Facebook or WhatsApp so as to 
coordinate joint events or just stay in touch. When compared to a decade ago, this 
is a fairly recent phenomenon in SAs that allows for more common shared spaces 
of interaction, albeit virtual, with acquaintances from other countries (Coleman 
& Chafer 2010). Most of such friendships were made in residence halls and shared 
apartments. The majority assessed their relationships with other exchange stu- 
dents positively and considered these friendships as being beneficial for their 
foreign language and cultural learning. The main difficulty reported here was 
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the language barrier which made some students feel embarrassed or even refrain 
from interacting, especially in the initial period. 

As regards host nationals, only a small number of students managed to build 
meaningful friendships with them throughout the sojourn. In fact, the greater 
part of the participants experienced difficulties in this respect. The reasons men- 
tioned were linguistic difficulties, reluctance on the part of hosts to build friend- 
ships, and the Erasmus context itself. Angela, for instance, chose to limit her rela- 
tionships with Chinese at the university almost from the very beginning, as, from 
her viewpoint, they were only interested in practising their English. After univer- 
sity hours, she however communicated more closely with her Chinese colleagues 
at the school where she had a part-time job. Although she was well-received at 
work, Angela considered these relationships with co-workers superficial as they 
were not interested in building a friendship, but rather wanted to take advantage 
of the opportunity to talk in English with a foreigner. Beyond the university, Na- 
talia managed to meet some local people in Hong Kong thanks to friends, but 
the contacts with host nationals were not frequent. The language barrier also 
complicated communication as, contrary to her expectations, very few local peo- 
ple spoke English and she could only speak a bit of Mandarin and no Cantonese. 
Sara was one of the students who pointed to the difficulty of meeting hosts in 
the Erasmus international environment. Most of her time, she was surrounded 
by people from other countries either at the university or in the apartment where 
she stayed: 


Narrative diary (at week 8) 


I don’t know, here in Australia, it is quite hard to meet people from here 
being on the Erasmus programme. Most of them are international. I have a 
bit of relationship with two Australians, but not like very deep relationship. 
I'm basically with people from all over the world but not from here. 


Assessing their relationships either with hosts or internationals, students ver- 
balised linguistic difficulties in their interactions although none had anticipated 
significant problems communicating with other students before departure. Such 
beliefs were underpinned mainly by the students' prior experiences abroad. As 
can be judged by their comments, the recognition of their own linguistic limi- 
tations on-campus and off-campus came later during the sojourn, which then 
caused disappointment and sometimes even led to what Beaven (2012) calls "for- 
eign language exhaustion? In these moments of fatigue, some students were will- 
ing to find a refuge among their co-national friends with whom they could speak 
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Spanish or Catalan, and there was no need to make an effort explaining every- 
thing in a foreign language. Lack of fluency, vocabulary limitations, the diffi- 
culty of understanding jokes and a strong local accent were among the reasons 
for negative inflection points. In her narrative diary at week 4, Sara verbalizes 
her feelings as “. .. many times I do not understand what they're talking about 
... and it's a little bit frustrating" At the end of the SA, however, most felt that 
their overall foreign language had been considerably enhanced and were satis- 
fied with the experience that allowed them to practise the target language in 
different contexts. 

One word also needs to be said about Cristina's experience in Spanish-speak- 
ing Argentina. Despite being a native speaker of Spanish, she faced linguistic 
problems when trying to make friends with hosts at the start of her sojourn. She 
reported that the use of some words in Argentina was considerably different from 
their use in Barcelona and she needed to select words carefully: 


Narrative diary (at week 2) 


In spite of the same language during the first days I did not understand a 
lot of words. And the most important thing is the forbidden word "coger; 
we use it to say to catch a flight or to catch something ... and there it means 
going to bed with someone, so I have to constantly think about what I have 
to say in order not to use completely different words to say the same things.? 


In the participants' daily life, tourism and leisure activities triggered a great 
deal of positive emotions. The great majority travelled around the area or even 
outside the host country at the weekends, on days off and on holiday. These 
experiences allowed them to leave their international on-campus environment 
and to see the host country in a new perspective, as well as to explore other 
cultures beyond its borders. For instance, Ares, who was studying in Groningen, 
explored her host city and also visited Berlin with her new international friends 
during a week-off. Natalia, who studied in Hong Kong, visited other Chinese 
provinces. She also had the opportunity to visit other Asian countries, such as 
Malaysia, Japan, and Korea. Daniel, who stayed in Los Angeles, made a five-day 
road trip with his Catalan friends in the States. Virginia, who stayed in Quebec, 
made a road trip with a group of her new French friends around Canada. Later 
at the end of her exchange programme, she also went to Mexico with the same 


"Original quote in Spanish: "Todo y ser el mismo idioma los primeros días no entendía muchas 
palabras. Y lo más importante la palabra prohibida "coger", para nosotros es coger un vuelo, 
coger algo... y ahí significa ir a la cama con alguien, así que he de pensar constantemente que 
he de decir por no hablar de palabras completamente diferentes para decir las mismas cosas.” 
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people. All these experiences translated into positive inflection points in their 
adaptation curves. 

Accommodation, food and weather were sometimes among the reasons that 
affected negatively their stay, at least initially. Some students, for instance, had 
to get used to sharing showers and kitchens in residence halls and others lived in 
small apartments which made them miss their room back home. However, these 
hurdles did not incite them to leave their SA programmes and, in the end, some 
participants even reported that such shared facilities made them feel integrated 
into the community and contributed to their adaptation to customs and habits 
from other countries. Besides, the experience of living alone was considered en- 
riching in terms of personal growth, as it made the majority feel like real adults. 
Completing errands and chores on their own, such as going shopping, cooking, 
or doing the laundry, made them feel more independent and self-sufficient. 

A few students, who were working during their residence, had difficulty bal- 
ancing work commitments and university studies, and this combination resulted 
in stress, especially in the period of exams. Nevertheless, the overall assessment 
of working experience was positive as these participants reported that working 
had contributed to their maturity and independence. Sara’s quote illustrates the 
positiveness of such personal experiences that seems to trigger a sense of self- 
discovery and feeling of readiness to confront new cultural challenges: 


Narrative diary (at week 12) 


Super good, feeling of total freedom! I had never lived away from home and 
had never earned my own salary, so explosive mixture of freedom! [...] I feel 
much more mature, independent, sure of myself, with more strengths. 


Interestingly, many found their host culture to be similar to their own and felt 
they did not need to step outside of their comfort zone. However, it should be 
noted that the greater part of the participants lived in the dorms on campus or 
apartments associated with a host university, and had little contact with a “real 
host life”. In the post-SA interviews, the majority admitted that they had spent 
most of their time in an international academic environment and, consequently, 
felt adapted to the “international students’ life", rather than to the “real life" of 
hosts. Lola’s comment drawn from the post-SA interview is representative: “Well, 
I didn’t have a real Dutch life, because I didn’t work. Probably I have adapted well 
to the Erasmus life in Holland, not to the Dutch life? When comparing the trajec- 
tories of those who lived on-campus and off-campus, the latter ones show more 
negative inflection points. These students felt at times more distressed at such in- 
conveniences, in their point of view, as poor public transport, unhealthy eating 
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habits, inconvenient local timetable, and insufficient sanitary arrangements. The 
excerpt below illustrates Daniel’s feelings in the US: 


Narrative diary (at week 2) 


I knew that Americans weren’t much healthy in food terms but now I have 
understood it on my own flesh why it is so, and it shocks me that such a 
developed country has such bad habits. [...] Apart from that, distances are 
a problem if you don’t have a car, since public transportation is not as good 
as it is in Barcelona. 


As we have seen, personal life is tied intrinsically to the participants’ academic 
life and, therefore, in the following section, we present those vital experiences 
that have been identified by the participants as relevant during their academic 
stay. 


5.2 Academic life 


In this section (see Table 3), we present the main themes related to inflection 
points in the students’ adaptation curves for their Academic Life. Table 3 below 
includes the number of participants for whom a life experience related to a given 
academic issue resulted in either a positive or negative inflection point in their 
stays. It is important to notice that the students’ curves built for their Academic 
Life experiences showed more fluctuations than the curves for Personal Life. 

As regards academic support, the majority of participants were satisfied with 
the service they had received from administrative staff at their host universities. 
The participants assessed positively, not only welcome events and other activities 
organized by the mobility office for exchange students, but also the instructors 
who had been assigned to settle their queries in the academic sphere, as in the 
case of Anna, who highlighted the role of her international assistant (IA) during 
her stay in Boston. Her IA was an American master student who helped her 
resolve her doubts not only about academic aspects, but also about basic needs 
(e.g. where to buy winter clothes). Negative inflection points occurred in initial 
stages of the SA and were mostly due to a slow process of enrolment upon arrival 
in the host university and bureaucratic delays in paperwork procedures. 

When describing the host educational system, the participants compared their 
home and host universities in terms of facilities, requirements, schedule, curricu- 
lum, and teaching approaches. In the first few weeks, the majority evaluated 
positively their host university’s campus facilities, such as libraries, computer 
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Table 3: Main themes relating to inflection points in participants’ aca- 
demic life 


academic issues # of participants (n=12) 


Academic support and enrolment process upon 5 
arrival in the host university 


Host university’s welcome events and services for 8 
integration 
Instructors and assistants assigned to resolve 6 


doubts in the academic sphere 


University facilities 6 
Curriculum 6 
High demanding requirements for assignment 2 


submissions and exams 


Distribution of workload 2 
Teaching methodology and working pace in class 7 
Expectations regarding academic experiences 6 
Working jointly on projects with groupmates 4 
Participating in classroom activities 8 
Relationships with lecturers 2 
Feedback from teachers 6 
Feeling improvement in the foreign language 8 


labs and sporting clubs, as well as the curriculum, which was often character- 
ized as being well organized and efficient with a wide range of courses available. 
However, for some, coinciding with the U-curve explanatory model, their initial 
excitement with the host university was followed by difficulties adjusting to new 
rules and requirements for assignment submissions and exams. The distribution 
of the workload differed from what they were used to at their home university 
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and, as a result, final papers and projects required much more commitment. Some 
students ended up disliking the host educational system as a whole, which, for 
instance in the case of Angela, was too structured and did not allow for flexibility: 


Narrative diary (at week 8) 


I don't like the way they teach in China. It is very repetitive and some- 
times childish: they work with merits and if you show that you have done 
your homework, if you are always on time and never miss class... then you 
will pass the course with higher marks. It's totally contrary to that in Eu- 
rope, when you are supposed to be more independent, more curious and it 
is always better if you make your own questions related to your personal 
interests. 


Some had trouble adjusting to working pace in class and felt disappointed with 
the teaching approaches customary at the host university. For instance, Anna, 
whose host destination was Boston, found the teaching methodology to be of 
regular quality and classes as "light". It is worth noting that participants' ini- 
tial disappointment was often caused by their very high pre-departure expecta- 
tions concerning the academic experience. In fact, six out of twelve participants 
reported their dissatisfaction with the academic experience as the sojourn pro- 
ceeded, and related their negative self-assessment to the unfulfillment of their 
pre-departure expectations, as illustrated in the following extract drawn from 
Anna's diary: 


Narrative diary (at week 4) 


Maybe it is because I expected so much and from there [Barcelona] peo- 
ple ’venerate’ the American system (without having been here I think) ... 
Classes are not bad but I expected much more level. Teachers are not really 
teachers. They comment the subject matters - not teach them. 


Another issue raised by several participants was the difficulty of building 
closer relationships with lecturers. Sara, for instance, pointed out that her uni- 
versity was extremely huge, seminars were overcrowded and lecturers often 
changed within the same subject. She believed that such organization had af- 
fected negatively the overall atmosphere of classes and did not contribute to 
learning: 


Interview (after SA) 


It is not that I don't like the university, but I think that the price Australian 
people pay for this education is really high. [...] The good thing about it is 
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that it has many subjects to choose from, which we don’t have here. But 
then subjects too easy, low-level and, well, ordinary. Education at [name of 
the home university] is, in some things, much better. It is a good university 
and it’s small, while in Sydney it was a big university. Here I have very close 
contacts, I know the teachers. There with the professor of philosophy yes, 
but with others not. They give huge classes, in one subject the teacher was 
changed every week and the topic was explained so badly. I don’t know, it 
doesn’t motivate me. 


When it came to group work, the main difficulty was related to working jointly 
on projects and presentations with their mates. Some students found that hosts 
were avoiding collaboration with exchange students. Others faced a similar prob- 
lem with international teammates, and reported that those were reluctant to fulfil 
their duties and act in concert with other group members, which forced them to 
take on extra work. Natalia’s comment reflects her negative feeling: 


Narrative diary (at week 12) 


Iam so pissed off in one of my projects as the host nationals really didn’t do 
anything, lots of free riders. I am supposed to be the one partying around 
and having fun as I am the exchange, but, on the contrary, I am doing the 
work of others. TOO BAD! 


It is worth noting that the foreign language used in the academic sphere pre- 
sented a considerable obstacle for most of the students despite their high lin- 
guistic proficiency, which resulted in negative inflection points in their curves. 
The participants articulated difficulties in contributing to classroom discussions, 
completing writing tasks, giving oral presentations, understanding lecturers, and 
reading academic literature. For instance, Ares felt initial anxiety, because she 
could not contribute actively to classroom discussions and her teachers showed 
her their dissatisfaction: 


Narrative diary (at week 4) 


The worst thing I had to face is that lecturers want us to talk, ask and com- 
ment during the class. This is very new for me, because in my home univer- 
sity this is something completely optional and at any case mandatory, just 
positive. So, I had to deal with the fact that a professor was disappointed 
because I didn’t express my opinion during the class. 
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Anna and Daniel reported that their speaking skills had been their weakest 
point. When required to participate in classroom debates, they felt unable to de- 
velop their ideas properly due to vocabulary limitations. Natalia realized that 
she was not as confident as she expected when giving oral presentations. Ares 
faced the same problem, and she felt particularly flustered when she needed to 
speak in front of students with a higher level of English or native speakers. Lola 
experienced difficulties understanding some of her lecturers and found complet- 
ing writing tasks linguistically challenging. Similarly, Virginia found writing in 
French difficult and had to invest extra time correcting her French handouts. Sim- 
ilar to Lola and Virginia, Sara had difficulties writing essays and, as she lacked 
academic vocabulary, spent a lot of time translating assigned articles. The excerpt 
below illustrates Sara’s feelings of anxiety: 


Narrative diary (at week 6) 


Now I understand almost everything the professors say but I am a little bit 
“crushed” because for the next week I have to write an essay in philosophy of 
about four pages and my English is still regular for writing about philosophy. 
I feel very childish when writing, I know that I make mistakes and I get 
frustrated!? 


As can be judged from their narratives, most students felt a great improve- 
ment in their language skills as the sojourn proceeded. They often appreciated 
extensive feedback from their teachers on their assignments and considered it as 
being beneficial for their learning, especially in terms of their academic language 
use. Following classes, submitting written tasks, giving presentations, reading 
assigned articles and, most importantly, passing exams in a foreign language 
not only contributed to the development of the corresponding skills, but also to 
the students’ linguistic confidence and pride in accomplishments, similarly to 
Beaven’s (2012) Italian participants. Therefore, the positive inflection points in 
the adaptation curves for the academic life resulted from good grades, encour- 
aging comments from teachers on their exams, and satisfaction with achieved 
outcomes. 

All in all, these results point to the diversity and complexity of both life ex- 
periences and individual, social, linguistic and academic abilities that may affect 
adaptation during an academic stay. 


Original quote in Spanish: “Ahora entiendo casi todo lo que dicen los profes pero estoy un 
poco “rallada” [sic] porque para la semana que viene tengo que hacer un ensayo de filosofia de 
unas cuatro paginas y mi inglés ya es regular como para encima escribir filosofia. Me siento 
muy infantil cuando escribo, sé que hago muchas faltas y me frustro!” 
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6 Discussion 


This chapter has attempted to shed light onto those vital experiences that may 
influence the adaptation process of bilingual undergraduate students during a 
SA. 

As regards personal experiences, friends from home and family provided emo- 
tional support and their sporadic visits positively influenced the participants’ per- 
sonal lives, confirming Beaven’s (2012) results. The relationships with co-nation- 
als who were in the same location also had a positive influence, especially during 
stressful moments. Pitts (2009) also argues that co-national support plays an im- 
portant role for adjustment in the context of short-term mobility, a phenomenon 
further confirmed by Coleman (2013, 2015). Since in this study these experiences 
always coincided with significant, positive changes in their self-assessment, we 
would rather go beyond the concept of “emotional support” and argue that, in 
terms of language and daily cultural habits, co-nationals provide a “zone of famil- 
iar comfort” which acts as a fulcrum for the students to confront the new milieu 
with self-assurance and strength. 

Meeting people from the host country was one of the main motives for going 
abroad and it turned out a key issue in the adaptation process. In fact, most par- 
ticipants felt more satisfied with the relationships they could build with other ex- 
change students and considered them as beneficial for their intercultural aware- 
ness. In contrast, the greater part of the students had trouble in establishing 
friendly relationships with hosts, with linguistic difficulties being a major hurdle, 
at least initially. Even Cristina, who did medical practices in Spanish-speaking 
Argentina and needed to speak neither English nor other foreign languages, re- 
ported difficulties understanding the local dialect at the beginning of her SA. In 
fact, such correlation between linguistic fluency and increased intercultural in- 
teractions has already been explored and reflected in the culture-learning model 
(Ward 2004). Despite the fact that SA programmes are developed to bring stu- 
dents in closer contact with a host society, the Erasmus context itself may com- 
plicate contact with host nationals both at the university and in the residence 
halls. Reluctance on the part of host nationals was mentioned by our participants 
as an impediment to building friendships with them. Similarly, Ward (2004: 190) 
claims that such intercultural friendships tend to be infrequent due to various 
factors, “including the willingness of host nationals to interact across cultural 
boundaries and their perceptions of newcomers.’ In our view, if students on an 
SA are not prepared before their departure to expect such attitudes, their unfruit- 
ful efforts towards building a network of host friends may lead precisely to such 
negative experiences as feeling homesick —experiences which that network is 
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supposed to prevent (Blake et al. 2011)— or little empathic towards the host cul- 
ture, in the terms of Bennett’s (1993) Developmental Model of Intercultural Sensi- 
tivity (DMIS). For the purpose of supporting and helping Erasmus students ben- 
efit from their intercultural encounters, the IEREST? (2015) offers a wide range 
of teaching resources and practical guidelines that span the three stages (before, 
during and after) of the SA experience. 

Given the positive effect on adaptation of intercultural friendships, we pose 
that the definition of the term “intercultural adaptation” in the SA context should 
be extended by moving from the restricted meaning of “adaptation to a host cul- 
ture” (as if the sojourner was just encountering one new culture in the SA con- 
text) to the wider meaning of “adaptation to foreign cultures,” a definition that 
would include, not only the host culture, but also those brought to the SA context 
by other international students. By reconsidering the concept of adaptation, we 
could claim that SA nowadays could be preparing students for life afterwards in 
increasingly multicultural societies, whether in their own home country or in an- 
other country of residence. For students who have shared primary and secondary 
classrooms with people from culturally different backgrounds, the context of a 
university SA would reinforce pre-existing, if any, intercultural abilities and act 
as a springboard for adult life beyond the academic sphere. 

Accommodation during the sojourn is one more important characteristic that 
needs to be considered (Vande Berg et al. 2009). In their daily life, those par- 
ticipants who lived on campus did not find their new environment to be much 
different from their hometown and seemed to experience no trouble adjusting to 
it. However, as was mentioned earlier, they had little contact with other social do- 
mains/environments in the host culture. Residing either in apartments or dorms, 
which were normally situated on the outskirts of a city and fully equipped, often 
made it unnecessary for them to leave this comfortable academic/international 
area. Thus, it would be appropriate to say that they adjusted to the international 
student lifestyle and their successful adaptation processes can be discussed only 
in the particular on-campus context. 

The relevance of context in the adaptation process resulted, in fact, in two 
quite different SA experiences: what we may call “predominantly on-campus 
SA’ (i.e. when residing in residence halls and apartments with other university, 
mostly international, students) and a “predominantly off-campus SA” (i.e. when 
residing outside the university). For our participants, the off-campus residence 
revealed daily difficulties, not felt by those living on campus, when adjusting to 


‘Intercultural education resources for Erasmus students and their teachers. Koper: Annales Uni- 
versity Press. Retrieved from http://ierest-project.eu/humbox 
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certain inconveniences, such as poor public transport, unhealthy food, bad san- 
itary conditions, and local timetable. Such difficulties translated into negative 
inflection points in their adaptation cycle. In fact, this is coherent with Beaven’s 
participants and the difficulties they faced when moving from on-campus to off- 
campus facilities; in their case, Beaven observed that “the adaptation cycle may 
start all over again as the changed environment makes new demands on the so- 
journer" (2012: 286). Beyond the mere location of the residence and the existence 
or not of the network of local friends, at least two other SA conditions would be 
at play to make the on-campus SA similar to a more “real” —in the participants’ 
terms— off-campus one: 1) work experience off-campus and 2) extensive travel- 
ling, which allowed our participants to see the host destination under a different 
light. All in all, such difficulties highlight the necessity of pre-departure prepara- 
tion sessions in which students should be briefed on possible challenges linked 
to different SA conditions. 

If we now turn to academic life, the results show that academic experiences 
triggered inflection points in the participants’ adaptation curves more often than 
personal ones. Linguistic difficulties often translated into negative self-assess- 
ment, especially during the first half of the sojourn. However, most participants 
eventually perceived they had improved their foreign language skills, especially 
their listening, reading and writing. This lends support to previous research stud- 
ies that report the beneficial effect of the SA context on the development of such 
skills (Pérez-Vidal 2014b). In fact, both Bennett’s and Ward’s models point at 
the acquisition of necessary communication skills for effective intercultural com- 
munication. As a result of the SA, some participants felt that they had become 
even more willing to learn foreign languages, which is in line with research 
that reports a positive effect of SA on motivation towards language learning 
(Trenchs-Parera & Juan-Garau 2014). The connection between reduced anxiety 
and increased linguistic confidence found by Trenchs-Parera and Juan-Garau in 
their quantitative study was confirmed in ours, as the initial anxiety that some 
participants experienced decreased. 

Nevertheless, when commenting on their academic outcomes, only half of the 
participants felt that they had benefited from the chosen courses, contradicting 
previous studies that report the overall academic improvement of their partic- 
ipants after the stay (Teichler 2004). The other half expressed disappointment 
with the academic side of their SA experience. As main reasons, they mentioned 
(a) strictness and inflexibility of the host educational system, (b) repetitive and 
easy classes that lacked deep analysis, and (c) unexceptional teaching method- 
ology that did not correlate with the host university’s prestige and tuition fees. 
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This frustration points at a gap between reality and very high pre-departure ex- 
pectations, as also documented by Ward (2004). Our participants’ expectations 
were mostly based on the assumption that foreign universities were much better, 
but the experience taught them to value their home university higher. Therefore, 
confronting a foreign academic environment had a positive “boomerang effect” 
and triggered a positive, conscious re-assessment of their own academic culture. 

Relationships with professors abroad also hindered adaptation to the new en- 
vironment for some students who often blamed it on the number of students in 
seminars and the changing of teachers within subjects, as several of Beaven’s par- 
ticipants (2012) had reported. A possible explanation to such a reaction may lie 
in the fact that our participants’ home university is far smaller than some of the 
host universities and registers fewer people in classes. Besides, the degree of for- 
mality between teachers and students in Catalan universities is less strict than in 
other countries, and students are accustomed to behaving more informally with 
their professors. It should be noted that, even though we are reporting this phe- 
nomenon in the context of SA, it could also take place locally, for instance when 
changing universities. Thus, an SA during undergraduate studies may be serving 
an unexpected academic goal: namely, preparing students for better adjustment 
when facing academic differences in local, supposedly familiar contexts. 

All in all, these experiences point to the complexity of the adaptation process, 
to interactions among a large number of aspects —such as pre-departure expec- 
tations, co-national support, or individual academic and linguistic abilities— and 
to the beneficial effects of pre-departure preparation. 


7 Conclusion 


Although the current study is based on a small sample of participants, the find- 
ings are highly informative for study abroad administrators and instructors. In 
such societies as Catalonia, it is believed that bilingual and multilingual peo- 
ple adapt easily to new cultural environments because of their linguistic flexi- 
bility and, often, because internationalized secondary schools provide a kind of 
preparatory context for encounters with other cultures. However, the inflection 
points in our participants’ life experiences during SA and their effect on their 
intercultural adaptation do not reveal major differences between our bilingual 
Catalan participants and monolingual ones in previous —both quantitative and 
qualitative— studies (Williams 2005; Vande Berg et al. 2009; Beaven 2012). As a 
token, the foreign language used in the academic sphere presented a considerable 
obstacle for most of our participants, even if their linguistic abilities varied be- 
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tween B2 and C1 levels. What our study has revealed is more nuances in already 
identified phenomena, such as the role of co-nationals as an emotional fulcrum, 
simultaneous adaptation to a multiplicity of cultures, the role of different lodg- 
ings as triggers of varied SA experiences, the unexpected difficult adaptation to 
the variety of one’s native language spoken in the host culture, and difficulties 
to adapt to a different academic culture that may also occur in the home country 
and not be exclusive of an SA. 
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The present study explores the relationship between acculturation and the devel- 
opment of second language (L2) pragmatic competence during a semester-long 
study abroad (SA) program in the United States (US). Drawing on Schumann's 
(1978) Acculturation theory of L2 acquisition, it was hypothesized that the degree 
to which SA participants acculturate socially and psychologically to the target lan- 
guage community would be related to the extent to which they acquire L2 prag- 
matic competence. Twelve international students of three different nationalities — 
Brazilian, Turkish, and Spanish - in their first semester of study at an American 
university completed a pre-test and a post-test version of a discourse completion 
task that measured their ability to produce speech acts and a sociocultural adap- 
tation scale Ward & Kennedy (1999) that measured their acculturation. Addition- 
ally, they participated in semi-structured interviews at the beginning and at the 
end of the stay that provided insights into their SA adaptation experiences. An ex- 
ploration of individual trajectories indicated that gains in pragmatic competence 
were promoted by acculturation development. On the one hand, pragmatic gains 
were related to social variables that included the integration strategy adopted and 
academic pressure. On the other hand, they were associated with affective factors 
such as social support from home-country peers. The reported findings bring new 
insights to the field of L2 pragmatics by examining the effects of acculturation. 
Ultimately, the results emphasize the importance of enhancing L2 learners' social 
and affective adaptation during SA programs, so as to maximize their acculturation 
experiences and their subsequent L2 pragmatic learning. 
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1 Introduction 


A main consequence of globalization is the increase of study abroad (SA) pro- 
grams all over the world, which have even become mandatory for many univer- 
sity students. However, the traditional view that SA programs are the optimal 
context for learning! a second language (L2) is being challenged by studies re- 
porting cases of unsuccessful adaptation experiences by international students 
(for a review, see Mitchell et al. 2015; 2017) and limited acquisition of some prag- 
matic features (for a review, see Taguchi & Roever 2017). This is not surprising 
if one considers that SA participants not only have to focus on improving their 
L2 proficiency, but also have to face the multiple challenges involved in the pro- 
cess of adapting to a new and unknown setting, while being expected to interact 
with people of diverse sociocultural backgrounds. Drawing on this idea, recent 
research (e.g. Taguchi et al. 2016; Sykes 2017; Taguchi 2017; Taguchi & Roever 
2017) points out that a problem in understanding SA outcomes is that there is a 
scarcity of empirical support for the relationship between intercultural and prag- 
matic competences, areas that have traditionally belonged to different domains 
(psychology and linguistics, respectively). 

To address this problem, the present study explores the extent to which SA 
participants’ acculturation experiences are related to the development of their 
pragmatic competence in the SA context. Drawing on Schumann's (1978; 1986) 
Acculturation theory of L2 acquisition, the study is based on the premise that the 
degree to which an individual acculturates to the target language society will de- 
termine his/her acquisition of the L2. According to Schumann (1978), in the pro- 
cess of adapting to a new environment, different social variables (e.g. integration 
strategies, attitude towards the host culture) and affective factors (e.g. culture 
shock, motivation) are at play. While the Acculturation model has commonly 
been used in the general field of L2 acquisition (e.g. Hansen 1995; Lybeck 2002), 
its application in the field of L2 pragmatics still represents a research desider- 
atum. There is no conclusive evidence as to whether acquisition of pragmatic 
ability during a stay abroad is related to students' acculturation experiences. 


‘Acknowledging the difference between the terms acquisition and learning pointed out by 
Krashen (1985) - i.e., natural acquisition vs. acquisition that involves formal instruction re- 
spectively - the present study follows the mainstream use of both terms as synonyms to refer 
to language development. 
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2 Literature review 


2.1 Study abroad programs as a context for learning pragmatics 


Study abroad programs - that is, temporary educational sojourns in which a tar- 
get language is used by the members of the community (Taguchi 2015a) - have 
typically been referred to as the optimal context for the acquisition of pragmatic 
competence. Mastering pragmatic competence in a L2 involves learning how to 
the use language appropriate in the context, the situation and with the interlocu- 
tors - in other words, knowing "when and where to say something, what to say, 
[and] to whom to say it in a given social and linguistic context" (García 1989: 
314). Pragmatic ability mainly involves the ability to perform speech acts, such 
as suggestions, requests, refusals, apologies, and compliments, among others. In 
addition, it concerns the mastery of pragmatic features like implied meaning, 
pragmatic routines (i.e., formulaic language recurrently used by native speakers 
(NSs) in given situations), and managing interaction (i.e., turn-taking or conver- 
sation openings). While studying abroad, learners are likely to acquire these fea- 
tures as they have the potential to have rich exposure to the L2 outside of class 
and plenty of opportunities to use the language in diverse social situations, with 
different interlocutors and for real-life purposes. Moreover, they continuously 
witness interactions among users of the L2 that provide them with valuable and 
authentic input. Taguchi (2015a: 4) summarizes the main elements that make the 
SA context potentially optimal for pragmatic learning as given in (1). 


(1) a. Opportunities to observe local norms of interaction; 
b. contextualized pragmatic practice and immediate feedback on that 
practice; 
c. real-life consequences of pragmatic behavior; and 


exposure to variation in styles and communicative situations. 


There is a burgeoning of studies in the field of interlanguage pragmatics (ILP) 
that have pointed out the advantage of the SA context for the development of 
different pragmatic features. These have typically involved cross-sectional inves- 
tigations, that is, comparing pragmatic ability among groups of L2 learners or 
comparing NSs and non-native speakers (NNSs), or, to a lesser extent, longitudi- 
nal studies that examine pragmatic development over time (see Alcón-Soler 2014 
for a review of cross-sectional and longitudinal ILP findings in the SA context). 
Allin all, these studies have reported that during SA, learners improve their prag- 
matic awareness, their production of speech acts, their use of pragmatic routines 
and their comprehension of implied meaning. 
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Nevertheless, longitudinal ILP studies have shown that the advantage of the 
SA context for pragmatic development is not straightforward. The process of ac- 
quiring L2 pragmatic competence is variable and non-linear, as it depends on 
(1) the pragmatic feature under study and (2) different factors associated with 
the SA setting. For instance, SA seems to be beneficial for the acquisition of 
pragmatic routines, but there are mixed findings on its benefits for the ability 
to comprehend implied meaning and to produce certain speech acts (Taguchi & 
Roever 2017). Indeed, not all speech acts present the same degree of difficulty. 
For instance, greetings, leave-takings, and offers are acquired more quickly, and 
students thus learn them at earlier stages of immersion, while appropriate use of 
requests, refusals, and invitations is achieved at a slower pace and is thus more 
common in longer SA sojourns (Barron 2003; Félix-Brasdefer 2004; Hassall 2006). 

ILP scholars have commonly classified predictors of pragmatic learning during 
SA into two main categories: external factors related to the context, and internal 
ones related to learners' individual differences. The main external factors inves- 
tigated in ILP research are length of stay and intensity of interaction with users 
of the L2, with studies reporting that amount of interaction is a better predic- 
tor of pragmatic development than length of stay (e.g. Bardovi-Harlig & Bastos 
2011; Bella 2011). That is, spending more time in the target language setting is not 
enough on its own to fully develop pragmatic competence, as L2 learners need 
to be willing to take advantage of the opportunities for interaction offered by 
the context. Nevertheless, a focus on the role of external factors does not seem 
to be enough to explain L2 pragmatic acquisition, since internal factors often in- 
terfere with the effect of contextual variables. Evidence of this fact is provided, 
for example, by Eslami & Ahn (2014), who explored how pragmatic development 
(measured in terms of the ability to respond to compliments) by Korean students 
in the US was influenced by two external factors, namely length of stay and in- 
tensity of interaction and one internal variable, namely motivation, reporting 
that only motivation had a positive impact on pragmatic development. All in all, 
proficiency has been the most investigated internal predictor of pragmatic acqui- 
sition, with most research findings indicating that having a certain proficiency 
level enhances the acquisition of most pragmatic features, although lower-level 
students at times outperform higher-level ones depending on the pragmatic fea- 
ture and on the context (for a review, see Xiao 2015). 

In sum, although most ILP investigations have revealed positive gains in prag- 
matic ability during SA, they have also reported that such pragmatic develop- 
ment is variable and non-linear, as it is influenced by different factors. Drawing 
on this idea, some scholars (e.g. Taguchi 2015a) have expressed the need for ILP 
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studies to focus on the processes - rather than merely on the outcomes - of SA. 
This implies a call for more longitudinal research on the factors that influence 
the development of pragmatic ability over time. More particularly, in a recent 
monograph, Taguchi & Roever (2017) call for ILP studies to investigate new vari- 
ables that have gained importance in the current era of globalization, such as 
intercultural competence, an umbrella term that encompasses the concept of ac- 
culturation. 


2.2 Acculturation and pragmatic learning 


The present study aims to bridge the gap between internal and external factors 
that affect L2 pragmatic learning by focusing on the variable of acculturation. 
Acculturation is a multifold phenomenon that is defined as "the process of cul- 
tural change that occurs when individuals from different cultural backgrounds 
come into prolonged, continuous, first-hand contact with each other" (Redfield 
et al. 1936: 146). It has been operationalized in terms of three main constructs: 
acculturation conditions (antecedent factors such as the characteristics of the 
sojourning and host cultures, of the sojourning group, and of the individuals), 
acculturation orientations (strategies of integration in the host society, such as 
assimilation, marginalization, or separation), and acculturation outcomes, which 
include sociocultural adaptation (implying behavioral aspects, skills, attitudes, 
and cultural knowledge) and psychological adaptation (sojourners' well-being 
and satisfaction) (see Arends-Tóth & Van de Vijver 2006). 

Different models have been proposed in an attempt to explore the influence 
of acculturation on the acquisition of an L2. Three major frameworks include 
the Inter-group model by Beebe & Giles (1984), the Socio-Educational model by 
Gardner (Gardner et al. 1983), and the Acculturation model by Schumann (1978; 
1986) (see Ellis 1994: Chapter 3). The present study takes Schumann's model as 
a reference to understand acculturation, as it accounts for acculturation condi- 
tions, orientations and outcomes. Moreover, it is the only model that has gener- 
ated empirical evidence concerning the relationship between acculturation and 
pragmatic learning (Schmidt 1983; Dórnyei et al. 2004; Schmitt et al. 2004). 

In the first seminal book that provides a comprehensive review of L2 pragmatic 
development, Kasper & Rose (2002) present Schumann's (1978) Acculturation 
model as the first theoretical framework that explains pragmatic development. 
According to Schumann, the degree to which an L2 learner acculturates to the 
new sociocultural community will influence the extent to which he/she learns 
the target language, acculturation being the first (but not the only one) in a list 
of factors that determines L2 acquisition. A key point of Schumann's theory is 
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that acculturation is determined by the proximity of the sojourner to the target 
language group in terms of sociocultural and psychological adaptation. Sociocul- 
tural adaptation refers to the degree to which a language learner achieves contact 
with the L2 group and becomes part of it; it thus depends on the individual's skills 
with respect to integration and management of everyday situations. Psycholog- 
ical adaptation involves the degree to which a student is comfortable with the 
learning and adaptation processes and therefore implies emotional well-being 
and personal satisfaction. To determine the extent of acculturation with respect 
to these two aspects, Schumann (1986) distinguishes two sets of factors. Firstly, 
seven social factors, provided in (2), shape sociocultural adaptation: 


(2 a. Social dominance of the target language group, in terms of political, 
cultural, technical, and economic status, as perceived by the 
sojourning group. 

b. Integration strategy: assimilation, preservation or adaptation of 
sociocultural values. 


c. Enclosure: the degree to which the two cultural groups share the 
same social facilities. 


d. Cohesiveness and size of the sojourning group. 


e. Cultural congruence between the two groups regarding religion, 
general social practice, and other beliefs. 


f. Attitude towards the host culture. 
g. Intended length of stay in the target language context. 


Secondly, the four affective factors in (3) determine psychological adaptation: 


(3) a. Language shock: fear of appearing ridiculous when speaking the L2. 
b. Culture shock: feelings of rejection, anxiety, and disorientation by the 
sojourners while living amongst members of the target community. 
c. Motivation: according to Schumann, an integrative motivation is 
more likely to assist in SLA than an instrumental one. 
d. Ego permeability: the extent to which identity is flexible and can 
adapt. 


A few studies have drawn on Schumann's (1978) assertion that the degree to 
which individuals acculturate will determine the extent to which they learn the 
L2. Most of them suggest that L2 acquisition, especially in terms of oral profi- 
ciency, is benefited by the learners' process of acculturation (Hansen 1995; Ly- 
beck 2002; Jiang et al. 2009). In the field of pragmatics, Schmidt's (1983) and 
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Dornyei et al. (2004), to the best of my knowledge, that have applied Schumann’s 
model to explain L2 pragmatic development. 

Schmidt (1983) conducted a case study of Wes, a 33-year-old Japanese male 
who immigrated to the US (Hawaii) without having previous formal instruction 
in English. Wes’s development with respect to acculturation and L2 acquisition 
was tracked over 3 years. With the optimal sociocultural and psychological ori- 
entations, he increased his pragmatic ability but did not improve his grammati- 
cal competence. To assess pragmatic competence, Schmidt focused on directives, 
which include speech acts used to incite action on the part of the interlocutor, 
such as orders, requests, and suggestions. At earlier stages of pragmatic develop- 
ment, Wes’s use of directives was characterized by a reliance on a small number 
of speech formulas that he only used in specific situations (for example, shall we 
go?), and by transfer from Japanese sociopragmatic norms. Over time, he im- 
proved the appropriateness of meanings, reduced pragmatic transfer, became 
aware of differences between languages, and developed significant control of 
speech act strategies and formulas used in social interactions. Schmidt (1983) 
thus confirmed that acculturation leads to increased L2 pragmatic competence. 

Schmitt et al. (2004) analyzed quantitatively how acculturation affected the 
use of formulaic language learning. They quickly realized that acculturation was 
a complex phenomenon that demanded a qualitative in-depth analysis, which 
led them to conduct semi-structured interviews with a subset of seven of the 
participants. This second investigation, conducted by Dórnyei et al. (2004), was 
a case study of seven international students having spent seven months in a 
British university, in which the authors explored the participants' acculturation 
development in terms of sociocultural adaptation, measured through the social 
factors outlined in Schumann's (1978) model?. Four of the participants showed 
positive gains in their ability to use formulaic language, while three of them did 
not experience such gains. Research findings indicated a strong relationship be- 
tween sociocultural adaptation and pragmatic learning. In particular, acquisition 
of formulaic language was mainly influenced by the variables of enclosure and 
the integration strategy adopted, as evidenced in the participants' development 
of social networks. Indeed, most of the participants found it extremely hard to 
have meaningful contact with the L2 speakers outside of class. Successful learn- 
ing of formulaic language depended on whether they could “beat the odds" and 


?Dórnyei et al. (2004: 88) take Schumann's (1978) Acculturation theory as a base, but they focus 
on the social aspects of the process. They define acculturation as “the extent to which learners 
succeeded in settling in and engaging with the host community, thereby taking advantage of 
the social contact opportunities available". 
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come out ofthe "international ghetto" (Dórnyei et al. 2004: 105). This was evident 
in two of the participants, who scored higher in a formulaic language test. The 
other two successful students had extraordinary motivation and language apti- 
tude. These two aspects therefore also played a key role in pragmatic learning. 

Schumann's (1978) Acculturation theory, however, has received little further 
empirical support, and it has faced some criticism (Ellis 1994; Zaker 2016). The 
main critique has been that it is difficult to assess some of the variables proposed 
by Schumann. Moreover, the framework disregards additional factors that may 
be better predictors of L2 learning, such as individual differences (e.g. cognitive 
abilities, learning style) and instruction (Mondy 2007; cited in Zaker 2016). Ac- 
cording to Mondy 2007 learners may acculturate successfully despite not having 
favorable conditions in the social and affective variables proposed by Schumann. 

Other studies have explored the role of acculturation factors on pragmatic 
development without drawing on Schumann's (1978) model. Overall, they have 
reported that pragmatic competence is determined by specific aspects such as 
identity (Siegal 1995), motivation (Eslami & Ahn 2014), and cultural similarity 
(Bardovi-Harlig et al. 2008). Additionally, a recent line of studies has addressed 
the role of intercultural competence on the development of pragmatic ability 
(Taguchi 2015b; Taguchi et al. 2016). Nevertheless, the question still remains as 
to whether the development of pragmatic competence is determined by students' 
sociocultural and psychological adaptation during SA. The current study directly 
addresses this question and in doing so fills in the existing gap between studies 
on acculturation and on L2 pragmatic acquisition. 


3 Research questions 


This investigation sheds new light on the development of L2 pragmatic compe- 
tence in the SA context by exploring the influence of acculturation on the devel- 
opment of speech act performance by students in their first semester of partici- 
pation in a SA program in the US. Two research questions guide the study: 


RQ1. Does a semester of study abroad afford gains in pragmatic competence in 
terms of speech act production? 


RQ2. To what extent, if any, are gains in pragmatic competence related to stu- 
dents' acculturation development, measured in terms of sociocultural and 
psychological adaptation? 
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4 Method 


4.1 Research design 


To address these research questions, a mixed-method case study approach was 
employed. This methodology differs from purely qualitative case-study ethnog- 
raphy as it integrates a quantitative research component, which in this case 
provided an objective assessment of pragmatic competence and of sociocultural 
adaptation. Additionally, both sociocultural and psychological adaptation were 
measured qualitatively through semi-structured interviews. Moreover, the cur- 
rent investigation was longitudinal and involved two data-collection points: at 
the beginning and at the end of a semester. 


4.2 Participants 


Twelve international students at a public university in the US Midwest partic- 
ipated in the study. The sample was drawn from a larger-scale study that in- 
volved 122 international students. The group of 12 was selected as they had vol- 
unteered to take part in interviews. Table 1 summarizes the demographic infor- 
mation about the 12 informants. 


Table 1: Demographic information about case-study informants 


Pseudonym Age Gender Nationality Proficiency Living situation 


David 23 M Brazilian Beginner With NNSs (Brazilian) 

Emma 26 F Spanish Advanced With NNSs (Spanish) 

Sean 25 M Turkish Advanced Change: NSs to NNSs 
(diverse nationalities) 

Lisa 24 F Spanish Intermediate With NNSs (Spanish) 

Jeff 20 M Brazilian Advanced With NNSs (Brazilian) 

William 22 M Brazilian Advanced With NNSs (Brazilian) 

Steven 26 M Turkish Advanced With NNSs (diverse 
nationalities) 

Jason 26 M Brazilian Intermediate With NNSs (Brazilian) 

Ethan 29 M Spanish Advanced With NSs 

Michelle 29 F Turkish Intermediate With NSs 

Mark 27 M Turkish Intermediate With NSs 


The group consisted of three females and nine males, their mean age was 24.4 
(ranging from 20 to 29), and they were of three different nationalities: Brazilian 
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(n 2 5), Turkish (n = 4), and Spanish (n = 3). All of them were in their first semester 
of study in the US, and their living arrangements varied: eight of them were liv- 
ing with NNSs, three of them were living with NSs, and one student changed 
from living with NSs to living with NNSs. The amount of English instruction 
they received during the semester depended on their proficiency level, which 
was measured by scores on the Test of English as Foreign Language (TOEFL). 
Beginner students (n - 1) enrolled in full-time English classes, intermediate stu- 
dents (n = 4) took part-time classes (and therefore combined them with content 
classes), and advanced (n - 7) learners took occasional and specialized English 
courses in addition to content classes. 


4.3 Instruments 


Three main instruments were used in the study: a written discourse completion 
task (DCT) that measured students' pragmatic knowledge quantitatively, a mod- 
ified Sociocultural Adaptation Scale (SCAS; Ward & Kennedy 1999) that assessed 
their sociocultural adaptation, and semi-structured interviews that revealed qual- 
itative information about students' acculturation in the US in terms of socio- 
cultural and psychological adaptation. Additionally, a background questionnaire 
was administered to collect demographic information and to control for variables 
such as age, proficiency, previous experience abroad, and nationality. 

The written DCT was developed to elicit participants' production of speech 
acts in high-imposition and low-imposition situations. The choice of the instru- 
ment was based on the suitability of DCTs for the elicitation of information about 
speech act production, as they allow the researcher to control the given condi- 
tions and to obtain simulated oral data (Félix-Brasdefer & Hasler-Baker 2017). 
The selected speech acts were requests and refusals, chosen because of the im- 
portance of their appropriate use by L2 learners for successful communication 
with NSs. Requests and refusals are considered "face-threatening acts" (Brown 
& Levinson 1987); inappropriate production of these could therefore lead to un- 
intended offense by the interlocutor. Table 2 displays the classification of the 
speech act situations included in the DCT. 

To determine the high- and low-imposition categories, Brown & Levinson's 
(1987) framework was employed by considering the social distance between the 
speaker and hearer, the social power of the interlocutors, and the degree of im- 
position. High-imposition situations included formal interactions between a stu- 
dent (the speaker) and a professor (the hearer), where the social distance is large, 
and the social power of the hearer is higher. Low-imposition scenarios involved 
informal interactions between two students, where the social distance is small, 
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Table 2: Description of the situations included in the DCT 


High-imposition situations 


1. Request Asking a professor for an extension of the deadline for an assignment 
2. Request Asking a professor to have the test on a different day 

3. Refusal Refusing to take summer classes 

4. Refusal Refusing to help a lecturer carry some books to his/her office 


Low-imposition situations 


5.Request Asking a friend for a pen 

6.Request Asking a friend for a ride to the supermarket 
7.Refusal Refusing an invitation to a party 

8. Refusal Refusing to lend your notes to a classmate 


and the social power of the interlocutors is equal. The selection of the situations 
was made on the basis of previous studies that have used DCTs to explore the 
production of requests and refusals (Alcón-Soler 2008; Taguchi 2006; 2011; 2013; 
Martínez-Flor & Usó-Juan 2011). The DCT was validated through a pilot study 
conducted in the previous academic semester with eight NSs and with 21 inter- 
national students enrolled at the same university. This preliminary study aimed 
to check whether the situations were understood correctly and whether they 
elicited the corresponding speech act. 

Regarding the assessment of acculturation, a modified version of the Socio- 
cultural Adaptation Scale? (SCAS; Ward & Kennedy 1999) was used to measure 
participants' sociocultural adaptation in the US. Drawing from Berry (2003), I fo- 
cused the quantitative analysis on sociocultural — rather than on psychological - 
adaptation, considering that affective factors are to some degree responsible for 
students' sociocultural adaptation. The SCAS is a five-point Likert scale in which 
students are asked to rate from 1 (= very difficult) to 5 (= no difficulty) their level 
of adaptation to 29 items. In the original instrument, high scores had been as- 
sociated with higher levels of difficulty (that is, less degree of acculturation). In 
this study, items were reversed from the original scale so that higher scores corre- 
sponded with a positive adaptation. These items included 21 behavioral situations 
such as finding food you enjoy and making friends, and seven cognitive aspects 
such as seeing things from an American point of view. 


>The SCAS has been widely used in empirical studies given its strong psychometric properties 
(Celenk & Van de Vijver 2011). In this study, the calculation of Cronbach alpha coefficient in 
the entire sample of 122 participants revealed a strong internal consistency of the scale (a = 
0.937). 
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Additionally, acculturation was measured qualitatively through semi-struc- 
tured interviews at the beginning and at the end of the semester, which revealed 
reasons for individual trajectories of sociocultural and of psychological adapta- 
tion during SA. The interviews were conducted in English in the principal re- 
searcher's office and lasted between 25 and 35 minutes. The questions formulated 
were related to students' acculturation experiences following Schumann's (1978) 
proposal of social and psychological acculturation variables (c.f. $2.2). Moreover, 
the semi-structured format of the interviews was advantageous for the elicitation 
of relevant topics that could explain acculturation but were not included in Schu- 
mann's proposal. More particularly, the following themes were pre-selected: ed- 
ucational background and English experience in the home country; SA program 
goals and expectations; SA outcomes; academic and sociocultural adjustment; 
overall well-being; English use (interaction with English speakers); pragmatic 
awareness; and influence of instruction. 


4.4 Data collection 


This is a longitudinal study that employed a pre-test-post-test design. Data col- 
lection took place during the 2014 fall semester. For the pre-test, a day and time 
were established during the second week of the semester, during which partici- 
pants were asked to complete the written instruments (the background question- 
naire, the DCT, and the SCAS) and to participate in the interviews. Completion 
of the written instruments took place during L2 English classes and lasted for 
approximately 30 minutes, during which participants read and signed the con- 
sent form (5 minutes), completed the background questionnaire (5 minutes), the 
SCAS (10 minutes), and the pragmatic test (10 minutes). The interview sessions 
were held at the main researcher's office, each lasting between 25 and 35 minutes, 
and they were recorded with the software Audacity. The post-test data collection 
sessions followed the same protocol used for the pre-test and took place during 
the week before the end of the semester. 


4.5 Data analysis 


The first type of data coded was quantitative information about pragmatic com- 
petence. Pragmatic knowledge was operationalized in terms of appropriateness 
of speech act production, and it was evaluated by means of NSs' ratings in a 
holistic appropriateness scale designed by Taguchi (2011). The instrument is a 5- 
point Likert scale that ranges from (1) very poor to (5) excellent. It assesses an 
answer to a DCT situation in terms of 3 aspects of pragmatic competence: level 
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of politeness, level of directness, and level of formality. Table 3 shows the rating 
scale used. 


Table 3: Appropriateness rating scale developed by Taguchi (2011: 459) 


Excellent Almost perfectly appropriate and effective in the level of 
directness, politeness and formality. 

Good Not perfect but adequately appropriate in the level of directness, 
politeness, and formality. Expressions are a little off from 
target-like, but pretty good. 

Fair Somewhat appropriate in the level of directness, politeness, and 
formality. Expressions are more direct or indirect than the 
situation requires. 

Poor Clearly inappropriate. Expressions sound almost rude or too 
demanding. 

Very poor Not sure if the target speech act is performed. 


Five NSs were trained in the rating of pragmatic appropriateness. The training 
contained information about the purpose of the data collection, the coding crite- 
ria, some examples of previous studies that have used the appropriateness scale 
of the study (Taguchi 2011; 2013), and practice with data from the pilot study (N = 
21). Drawing from Hudson et al. (1995), who proposed the use of an appropriate- 
ness rating scale to assess pragmatic production, the NSs were instructed not to 
consider grammaticality. Inter-rater reliability was r = 0.83. The disagreements 
(17% of the data) were discussed and resolved during a meeting. 

The second type of data coded was quantitative information about the stu- 
dents’ sociocultural adaptation. Answers from the SCAS were analyzed, reveal- 
ing scores that ranged from 1, which indicated poor sociocultural adaptation, to 
5, meaning high levels of adaptation. 

Thirdly, the content of the semi-structured interviews was analyzed by elic- 
iting different themes that allowed for the establishment of participant profiles 
based on the development of their sociocultural and psychological adaptation. 
Following Schumann’s (1986) proposal of acculturation variables, comments in 
the interviews were coded into 5 main sociocultural themes and 4 psychological 
ones. Sociocultural adaptation aspects included the integration strategy adopted 
(which involved the development of social networks), enclosure, cohesiveness 
and size of the sojourning group, cultural congruence, and changes in attitude 
towards US culture. Intended length of residence and social dominance were not 
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included in the analysis as there was homogeneity across the participants in these 
two aspects. Psychological adaptation aspects included culture shock, language 
shock, motivation, and ego permeability. Additionally, I considered that the semi- 
structured interviews could reveal further factors that accounted for students' 
adaptation, especially psychological factors (Schumann 1986). Finally, accultur- 
ation profiles of students were established by discerning whether sociocultural 
and psychological adaptation increased or decreased from the beginning to the 
end of the semester. To do so, I focused on answers given during the final inter- 
view, as well as on the change in answers given across time. 

Once the three types of data were coded, the next step was to analyze them 
to answer the two research questions of the study. Firstly, gains in pragmatic 
production were calculated by means of a series of Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks tests. 
This non-parametric test, selected given the small sample size of participants, al- 
lowed for comparisons of average scores from the rating scales in the pre-test 
and the post-test. Secondly, gains in sociocultural adaptation were calculated 
through an additional Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test, and the relationship between 
sociocultural adaptation and pragmatic development was measured through the 
non-parametric Spearman rho correlation. To analyze the qualitative data, dif- 
ferent individual trajectories of sociocultural and psychological adaptation were 
discerned, and they were compared against individual trajectories of pragmatic 
learning. This allowed for the presentation and interpretation of case studies that 
illustrate patterns of associations between acculturation and pragmatic compe- 
tence. 


5 Results 


5.1 RQ1: Does a semester of study abroad afford gains in pragmatic 
competence, in terms of speech act production? 


The first research question of the study asked whether students improved their 
pragmatic competence in the SA context, pragmatic ability being operationalized 
in terms of appropriateness of speech act production, which was measured on 
a 5-point scale. To determine whether there were statistical differences between 
pre-test and post-test pragmatic performance, Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks tests were 
conducted for speech act production in high- and low-imposition situations, both 
including requests and refusals. Moreover, gains in overall speech act production 
were calculated. Table 4 displays pre-test and post-test means (M), standard devi- 
ations (SD), and differences - which indicate gains - for each of the three aspects. 
Differences were considered significant at p < 0.05. 
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Table 4: Descriptive statistics of production of speech acts 


Pre-test Post-test Difference 

M SD M SD Score % 
High-imposition situations 3.12 0.74 3.56 0.79 0.44 10.94 
Low-imposition situations 2.80 0.63 3.35 0.64 0.56" 14.06* 


Overall production of speech acts 2.96 0.47 3.45 0.55 0.50* 12.50* 


"Significant at p « 0.05 


The statistical analysis revealed that participants improved their overall prag- 
matic competence during the first semester of immersion in the US (Z - 2.31; p 
= .021). More particularly, they significantly improved their appropriateness in 
the production of requests and refusals in low-imposition situations (Z = 2.41; p 
= .016), although they did not experience statistically-significant pragmatic gains 
in high-imposition situations (Z = 1.69; p = .09). To illustrate these findings, ex- 
ample (4) illustrates positive gains in pragmatic production in a low-imposition 
situation, and example (5) shows no gains in a high-imposition context. Both 
examples include answers in the pre- and post-tests to request situations by the 
same participant, Lisa, and they also show the agreed assessment ofthe responses 
by the raters in the appropriateness rating scale. 


(4) You are in class and you need to write something down, but you realize 
you forgot your pen at home. You tell the classmate sitting next to you: 


a. Pre-test: I was wondering if you have a pen I could maybe borrow 
Evaluation: (3) fair. Somewhat appropriate in the level of directness, 
politeness, and formality. Expressions are more direct or indirect than 
the situation requires. 

b. Post-test: Do you have a pen I could borrow? Please? 

Evaluation: (5) excellent. Almost perfectly appropriate and effective 
in the level of directness, politeness and formality 


(5) You need to ask a professor for an extension of a deadline for turning in a 
paper. At the end of a class session you tell him: 


a. Pre-test: Sorry, could I have an extension of the deadline for the Biology 
paper? 


Evaluation: (3) fair. Somewhat appropriate in the level of directness, 
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politeness, and formality. Expressions are more direct or indirect than 
the situation requires. 

b. Post-test: Excuse me, can I have an extension of the deadline for the 
paper? 
Evaluation: (3) fair. Somewhat appropriate in the level of directness, 
politeness, and formality. Expressions are more direct or indirect than 
the situation requires. 


As may be observed in example (4), Lisa improved her appropriateness in re- 
questing a pen from a friend (that is, a low-imposition situation) by using the con- 
ventional request strategy “Do you have....I can borrow?" which was more appro- 
priate than the expression I was wondering and the mitigator maybe, which are 
more appropriately used in high-imposition situations. In contrast, example (5) 
shows that she did not improve her appropriateness in requesting an extension 
of a deadline from a professor (that is, a high-imposition situation). Although she 
provided different answers in the pre- and post-tests, both answers were rated 
as fair, as she could have used a more polite and indirect strategy. 

The present findings in relation to research question 1 have pointed out that 
the SA context is beneficial for the production of speech acts, particularly in low- 
imposition situations that involve conversations with friends. This suggests that 
during the first semester of immersion, students were probably mostly exposed 
to informal situations and interactions with other students rather than to formal 
conversations with professors. These results are in line with previous studies 
that have revealed that the first months of immersion in the SA context enhance 
production of low-imposition speech acts to a greater extent than that of high- 
imposition speech acts such as requests, refusals, and opinions (Taguchi 2006; 
2011; 2013). 


5.2 RQ2: To what extent, if any, does students' acculturation 
development influence gains in pragmatic competence? 


The second research question of the study asked to what extent, if any, students' 
acculturation development was related to the gains in pragmatic competence 
reported above (see $5.1). Acculturation was quantitatively operationalized in 
terms of sociocultural adaptation, while a qualitative analysis accounted for both 
sociocultural and psychological adaptation. 

To determine whether the participants experienced gains in their sociocultural 
adaptation, a Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test compared pre-test adaptation scores 
(M = 3.80; SD = 0.45; Min = 3.24; Max = 4.66) with post-test ones (M = 4.04; SD 
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= 0.42; Min = 3.28; Max = 4.55). Results indicated a significant improvement (Z 
= 1.778; p = 0.075), and therefore confirmed that a semester of SA enhanced the 
students’ sociocultural adaptation. 

To examine the relationship between the reported sociocultural adaptation 
gains and the pragmatic gains, a Spearman rho correlation was conducted, with 
the significance level established at p < 0.10, and the analysis revealed a positive 
correlation (r = 0.604, p = 0.038). Therefore, we may hypothesize that adaptation 
to the SA context may have played a key role in learners’ improvement of their 
ability to produce speech acts. 

Next, post-hoc Spearman rho correlation tests between adaptation gains and 
gains in speech act production in high-imposition and in low-imposition situ- 
ations were calculated. The results revealed that sociocultural adaptation was 
significantly related to speech act production in high-imposition situations (r = 
0.527; p = 0.079), but it was unrelated to speech act production in low-imposition 
situations (r = 0.424; p = 0.169). This finding suggests that students who improved 
their sociocultural adaptation during the semester were also likely to improve 
their pragmatic ability in high-imposition formal situations that involve inter- 
acting with a professor. It could also imply that students who improved their 
pragmatic ability in such situations were also likely to improve their adaptation 
to the new context. Nevertheless, gains in pragmatic ability in low imposition 
situations such as interacting with friends were unrelated to sociocultural adap- 
tation. 

Next, the association between acculturation and pragmatic development was 
explored qualitatively. The participants’ answers in the interviews at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the semester were analyzed, and individual profiles in 
terms of sociocultural and psychological adaptation were established. Table 5 il- 
lustrates the 12 individual profiles by showing descriptive data about their prag- 
matic gains (in high- and low-imposition situations) - expressed in percentages - 
their sociocultural adaptation gains — expressed in gain scores from the analysis 
of SCAS answers — and overall increase or decrease in sociocultural and psy- 
chological adaptation. The ordering of participants in the table is hierarchical, 
running from the student with the greatest positive gains in overall pragmatic 
competence to the one with greatest negative gains. 

Table 5 shows that there were diverse individual trajectories of pragmatic 
learning and acculturation. Taking all the profiles into account, 3 patterns can 
be observed, which will guide the presentation of the qualitative findings in 
the following sections. Pattern 1 includes informants whose gains in pragmatic 
competence - either positive or negative — correspond with their gains in both 
overall sociocultural and psychological adaptation. Pattern 2 refers to partici- 
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Table 5: Descriptive information of the development of pragmatic com- 
petence and acculturation by 12 informants 


Pragmatic competence Acculturation 
Participant Highimp  Lowimp Overall Sociocultural Psychological 


David 2 1.75 1.9 0.97 Increase Increase 
Emma 1 1.75 1.4 0.89 Increase Increase 
Mike 1.75 0.5 1.2 -0.04 Decrease Increase 
Sean 0.5 1.25 0.8 0.48 Increase Decrease 
Lisa 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 Increase Increase 
Jeff —0.25 1.25 0.5 0.41 Increase Increase 
William 0 0.75 0.4 -0.18 Decrease Increase 
Steven 0.75 0 0.4 -0.01 Decrease Increase 
Jason 0 -0.25 -0.1 -0.08 Decrease Decrease 
Ethan —0.25 —0.25 -0.2 0.07 Increase Decrease 
Michelle -0.5 0 -0.3 0.03 Increase Decrease 
Mark —0.25 -0.5 -0.4 —0.27 Decrease Decrease 
average 0.44 0.56 0.5 0.24 


pants whose pragmatic gains only correspond with their psychological adapta- 
tion gains. Finally, pattern 3 includes one informant whose gains in speech act 
production only correspond with his gains in sociocultural adaptation. 


5.2.1 Pattern 1: Interplay of sociocultural and psychological adaptation and 
pragmatic gains 


The first category includes informants who have shown either positive or nega- 
tive gains in pragmatic production and in both sociocultural and psychological 
outcomes of acculturation. David, Emma, Lisa and Jeff are gainers in this respect, 
while Jason, Mark and Michelle are non-gainers. 

On the one hand, David, Jeff, Emma and Lisa all showed positive gains in prag- 
matic competence, sociocultural adaptation, and psychological adaptation. Their 
sociocultural adaptation was mainly determined by the successful integration 
strategy adopted: that of assimilation of US sociocultural values. They were the 
only participants that consciously tried to interact beyond their home-country 
cohesive group (in this case, Brazilians and Spaniards) and to assimilate host 
values. David and Lisa's integration can be largely attributed to making close 
US friends and, in the case of David, finding a NS girlfriend. Jeff and Emma's 
successful integration and therefore pragmatic development were mainly due to 
their enrollment in clubs - a theatre club for Jeff, and a music band and volunteer- 
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ing program for Emma. At the same time, the four improved their psychological 
adaptation thanks to social support from their home-country peers. In this sense, 
both David and Jeff expressed that living with their “Brazilian family” was what 
made the experience great. Similarly, Lisa expressed that although she tried to 
spend most of her time with her US roommates in order to integrate into the 
community, she also felt she had a Spanish family, and indeed all of the Spanish 
students developed a close relationship. In the case of Emma her improvement 
in psychological adaptation was primarily attributed to a reduction of language 
shock, which was a consequence of her integration into the L2 community. 

On the other hand, Jason, Mark and Michelle decreased their scores of prag- 
matic ability, as well as in sociocultural and psychological adaptation. In the three 
cases, the students were not able to integrate into the L2 society, and instead 
preserved their own sociocultural values during the stay. This unsuccessful in- 
tegration may be due to several reasons: an increase in language shock and a 
consequent change in personality in the case of Jason, academic pressure in the 
case of Mark, and ego permeability (also a problem related to personality) in the 
case of Michelle. Jason developed a wide network of Brazilian friends and did 
not gain confidence to interact with Americans. In the post-test interview, he 
expressed that his anxiety to speak in English had increased and that he was dis- 
appointed because he had expected to improve his speaking ability by coming to 
the US. Moreover, it seems that his language shock made him shy when using 
English, as he claimed to be extroverted and social with his Brazilian friends but 
could not interact with US students. Similarly, Michelle was aware that she was 
a shy person, and according to her, her introverted personality prevented her 
from interacting with NSs and from learning about their culture. As for Mark, 
his strong motivation to integrate into the society and to practice his English 
was evident: he enrolled in university clubs and also reached out to NSs. Never- 
theless, he regretted feeling a lot of pressure to pass a TOEFL test at the end of 
the semester that would enable him to continue in the SA program. As a conse- 
quence, both Michelle and Mark also increased their language shock and at the 
end of the semester and reported being scared or ashamed of using their English 
at times. 


5.2.2 Pattern 2: Interplay of psychological adaptation and pragmatic gains 


The second case involves participants whose pragmatic gains corresponded with 
their psychological adaptation gains, but not with their sociocultural ones. Wil- 
liam, Mike, and Steven experienced positive gains in speech act production and in 
psychological adaptation, while Ethan showed negative pragmatic development 
and a decrease in his psychological adaptation. 
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William and Mike experienced similar sociocultural and psychological adap- 
tation paths. They reported having a phenomenal semester thanks to the Brazil- 
ian friends they made. Therefore, social support from their home-country peers 
seemed to have enhanced their well-being and their psychological adaptation. 
Nevertheless, limiting their contact to Brazilians made their sociocultural adap- 
tation decrease. This situation was more striking in William's case, who openly 
admitted not making contacts outside his Brazilian peer group. William, however, 
claimed that he learned a great deal of English since sometimes the Brazilians 
spoke in English among themselves, so he attributes his language improvement 
to the meta-talk resulting from home-country peers correcting each other. Mike 
did integrate to some extent into the L2 community, and apart from Brazilian 
colleagues, he made friends with mainly other international students. In the case 
of Steven, his psychological adaptation increased during the semester from mak- 
ing friends of different nationalities, and his attitude towards the US improved as 
a result of this positive experience. Nevertheless, he did not experience immer- 
sion in US culture or make any NS friends. Steven's increased well-being could 
explain his moderate but positive pragmatic gains. Additionally, the fact that he 
was mainly concerned with improving his academic English (a reflection of his 
instrumental motivation) could account for his speech act production develop- 
ment in high-imposition situations. 

Unlike William, Mike and Steven, Ethan did show gains in his sociocultural 
adaptation, mainly due to a progression towards a more positive attitude regard- 
ing US culture. Nevertheless, he experienced negative gains in his pragmatic com- 
petence as well as in his psychological adaptation. His decrease in psychological 
adaptation was mainly due to his lack of ego permeability. Ethan described him- 
self as an introverted person whose preferred plan for a Saturday evening during 
the stay abroad was playing video games with a Spanish peer, who became his 
best friend. He also admitted not trying very hard to integrate with Americans 
since his main motivation in the program was to improve academically, not so- 
cially or personally. 


5.2.3 Pattern 3: Interplay of sociocultural adaptation and pragmatic gains 


The third category includes one student whose pragmatic gains corresponded to 
his sociocultural adaptation development, but not with his psychological one. 
This is the case of Sean, whose psychological adaptation decreased over the 
semester because his culture shock increased. His inability to cope with some 
cultural differences — particularly with the US custom of keeping dogs indoors 
and not removing shoes inside the house - led him to have arguments with his 
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American roommates and change his living arrangements. Sean finally felt well- 
adapted to the setting when, by the end of the semester, he changed from having 
two US roommates to living with two international students, one from Saudi 
Arabia and one from Thailand. He particularly felt his English improved more 
when sharing accommodation with international students since they interacted 
frequently. Sean’s sociocultural adaptation improved during the semester abroad, 
which was mainly due to the fact that he felt more integrated into the L2 commu- 
nity once he had made real friends. Even if his friends were of other nationalities, 
going out with them gave him confidence to interact more with NSs. 

In summary, a qualitative exploration of individual trajectories seems to indi- 
cate that gains in appropriateness of speech act production were somewhat re- 
lated to overall acculturation gains. More particularly, the analysis highlighted 
the key role ofthe social variables of integration and of academic pressure, as well 
as the importance of the affective variables of social support from home-country 
peers and language shock in shaping the process of acculturation. It may also 
be hypothesized that psychological adaptation might lead to pragmatic gains to 
a higher extent than sociocultural adaptation, as only in one case (Sean) did so- 
ciocultural gains correspond with pragmatic gains, as opposed to the four cases 
in which only psychological adaptation was associated with pragmatic develop- 
ment (William, Mike, Steven and Ethan). 


6 Discussion 


The current study investigated whether acculturation was related to the develop- 
ment of pragmatic competence in the SA context. More particularly, it sought to 
discern (1) whether students developed their appropriateness of pragmatic pro- 
duction during a semester of study in the US, and (2) whether and how their so- 
ciocultural and psychological adaptation were related to the reported pragmatic 
gains. The objectives of the study drew on Schumann's (1978) proposal that the 
degree to which an individual acculturates socially and affectively to the L2 set- 
ting would determine the extent to which he/she learns the L2. 

Firstly, the results corroborate previous longitudinal ILP studies that have re- 
ported that, despite the advantage of the SA context for pragmatic development, 
the process of learning pragmatic competence is variable and non-linear, as it is 
determined by different factors (e.g. Barron 2003; Félix-Brasdefer 2004; Taguchi 
& Roever 2017). Overall, the findings revealed that during the first 4 months of 
immersion in the US, participants improved their ability to formulate requests 
and refusals, as measured on a DCT. Nevertheless, this improvement was influ- 
enced by the type of situation, since learners showed higher gains in appropri- 
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ateness of speech act production in low-imposition situations involving friends 
than in high-imposition ones entailing conversations with professors. This find- 
ing is, indeed, in line with a series of longitudinal investigations by Taguchi (2011; 
2013) reporting that the development of high-imposition English speech acts (re- 
quests, refusals, and opinions) takes place at later stages of L2 immersion. It is 
hypothesized that low-imposition scenarios presented in this study (see Table 2) 
were encountered on campus more frequently than the high-imposition ones. 
This finding thus highlights the particularity of SA as an optimal setting for L2 
learning given the opportunities it provides for interaction outside of class in dif- 
ferent situations and for exposure to contextualized and authentic input (Taguchi 
20152). 

Moreover, the study has revealed that pragmatic development was related in 
various ways to students' acculturation experiences. Therefore, it provides sup- 
port for Schumann's (1978; 1986) Acculturation model of L2 acquisition and cor- 
roborates findings from previous studies that have provided empirical evidence 
for the relationship between acculturation and pragmatic acquisition (Schmidt 
1983; Dórnyei et al. 2004). A quantitative analysis showed that sociocultural adap- 
tation and pragmatic gains were significantly associated. Moreover, a qualitative 
exploration of individual trajectories of pragmatic learning and of acculturation 
showed that different factors sociocultural and psychological factors contributed 
to adaptation to the L2 setting and to subsequent learning of how to use the 
L2 appropriately as a function of interlocutor and situation. On the one hand, 
acculturation was determined by social variables that mainly included integra- 
tion and academic pressure. On the other hand, it was influenced by affective 
factors, primarily social support from home-country peers and language shock. 
The most successful students in pragmatic learning were those who were able 
to integrate into the L2 community and those whose psychological adaptation 
increased thanks to the support from their home-country peers. In contrast, un- 
successful students were not able to integrate into US society mainly because of 
strong language shock and high academic pressure. 

Although academic pressure and social support from home-country peers were 
not a primary focus of this investigation, they were found to be related to accul- 
turation in the US. This finding has two main implications. Firstly, it supports 
Schumann's (1978) assertion that acculturation, rather than being a direct cause 
of L2 acquisition, is one of the main factors enhancing L2 learning. Secondly, 
it highlights the need to revise Schumann's (1978) framework so as to account 
for language learning in the current era of globalization, which has resulted in a 
dramatic increase of student mobility worldwide (see Mitchell et al. 2015; 2017). 
For instance, nowadays it is common to have large groups of students from the 
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same nationality, and even from the same home university, at the same SA site, 
which makes social support from home-country peers an inevitable element to 
take into account when investigating the SA setting. 

All in all, the findings from this study provide new insights into the inves- 
tigation of SA program outcomes by reporting the relationship between prag- 
matic development and socialcultural and psychological adaptation. Therefore, 
the study has addressed the recent call for the need to investigate cultural and 
linguistic aspects of SA so as to have a more comprehensive understanding of 
the SA experience (Taguchi 2015b). To that end, future studies could draw from 
Schumann’s (1978) framework of Acculturation. 


7 Conclusion 


This investigation focused on the interplay of acculturation and the acquisition 
of pragmatic competence in the SA context. More particularly, it discussed ways 
in which students’ sociocultural and psychological adaptation during the first 4 
months of immersion could be related to their ability to formulate requests and 
refusals appropriate to the given situation. 

The main limitations of the study concern the relatively small sample size, and 
the merely qualitative assessment of psychological adaptation. A qualitative anal- 
ysis of 12 case studies was, however, the most suitable methodology for the pur- 
pose of the study, since, as different scholars have noted (e.g. Dornyei et al. 2004; 
Taguchi 2011), it allows for an in-depth exploration of the interplay between con- 
textual factors and learners’ individual differences. Nevertheless, future research 
should include a higher number of participants, as well as administer quantita- 
tive measures of psychological adaptation or overall acculturation. 

Ultimately, the study makes a notable contribution to the field of ILP by high- 
lighting the relevance of acculturation. Moreover, the findings have important 
implications for the design of mobility programs, as they highlight the need to 
maximize students’ immersion experiences during SA programs, both at the so- 
cial and at the affective level, to enhance their ability to use the L2 appropriately 
in the new sociocultural setting. 
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Learning context effects 


This book deals with the effects of three different learning contexts mainly on adult, 
but also on adolescent, learners’ language acquisition. The three contexts brought to- 
gether in the monograph include i) a conventional instructed second language acquisi- 
tion (ISLA) environment, in which learners receive formal instruction in English as a 
Foreign Language (EFL); ii) a Study Abroad (SA) context, which learners experience dur- 
ing mobility programmes, when the target language is no longer a foreign but a second 
language learnt in a naturalistic context; iii) the immersion classroom, also known as 
an integrated content and language (ICL) setting, in which learners are taught content 
subjects through the medium of the target language—more often than not English, used 
as the Lingua Franca (ELF). 

The volume examines how these contexts change language learners’ linguistic per- 
formance, and also non-linguistic, that is, it throws light on how motivation, sense of 
identity, interculturality, international ethos, and affective factors develop. To our knowl- 
edge, no publication exists which places the three contexts on focus in this monograph 
along a continuum, as suggested in Pérez-Vidal (2011, 2014), with SA as 'the most nat- 
uralistic' context on one extreme, ISLA on the other, and ICL somewhere in between, 
while framing them all as international classrooms. Concerning target languages, the 
nine chapters included in the volume analyze English, and one chapter deals with Span- 
ish, as the target language. As for target countries in SA programmes, data include Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, and Spain in Europe, but also Canada, China, and Aus- 
tralia. While the main bulk of the chapters deal with tertiary level language learners, a 
language learning population which has received less attention by research thus far, one 
chapter deals with adolescent learners. 


